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IRELAND AND THE LAND ACT. 


Tue Land Bill having passed, and the long controversy which led up 
to it being closed, the present seems a fitting time to take an im- 
partial survey of its probable results. Will it injure the landowner ? 
will it satisfy the tenant ? will it put an end to sedition, intimidation, 
and turbulence ? will it disarm the Land League? will it take the 
sting out of the Home Rule agitation, or, on the contrary, serve as a 
weapon which may be used by Home Rulers against England and 
the legislative union? These are the questions which everybody 
interested in public affairs is asking, and to which the replies are 
more than usuaily discordant. No great measure has passed within 
my recollection as to the effect of which so little certainty was felt 
or even professed. There is no loud boasting on the side of those 
who have succeeded ; no outcry of resentment and despair from those 
who have been worsted. Perplexity and doubt, rather than confi- 
dence, seem the predominant feelings. ‘It was inevitable,’ says one 
critic. ‘It is a leap in the dark,’ says another. ‘It cannot make 
matters worse than they were,’ is the consolation of a third. ‘We 
were bound to try something, and on the whole there seemed nothing 
else to try,’ is perhaps the most common judgment. Very few 
speakers in the recent debates have claimed for the Act the merit of 
being absolutely just as between the classes affected. Nearly alli 
Englishmen would agree that it has given the tenant more than he 
was in strict justice entitled to claim; but the necessity of dealing 
generously with him has been loudly insisted on, and such appeals 
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are seldom wasted on English legislators—especially when the gene- 
rosity displayed brings no charge on the English taxpayer. 

‘In this perplexed and confused state of opinion, a few speculations 
on the prospect before us may have at least a chance of being re- 
ceived in the same purely critical spirit in which they are written. 
For as what is done cannot be undone, as the verdict is given and 
no new trial is possible, partisans on each side will be ready to make 
admissions which, while the battle was undecided, they would have 
considered as treason to their cause. Even naked truth is tolerated 
when no practical result can follow its utterance. There is a 
pleasing reaction from the excitement of conflict, in the indulgence 
of candour which costs nothing. 

How will the Bill affect the landowners? That is the first 
question; and it is one to which no general answer can be given 
applicable to all classes of landowners, and to all parts of Ireland. 
The objects which men aim at when they become possessed of land 
in the British islands may be enumerated, I think, as follows: 
(1) political influence; (2) social importance, founded on territorial 
possession, the most visible and unmistakable form of wealth; 
(3) power exercised over tenantry ; the pleasure of managing, direct- 
ing, and improving, on the estate itself; (4) residential enjoyment, 
including what is called sport; (5) the money return—the rent. 

Now, taking these severally, we may lay it down that in Ireland, 
in the last few years, the political influence of the landowner is 
practically extinct. He is not likely to adopt national (i.¢. anti- 
English) ideas; and unless he does so his chance of being returned 
to Parliament is nil. I shall have more to say on this subject in 
another connection ; but for the present it is enough to note that 
landlord influence in general politics cannot be interfered with by 
any legislation, for the sufficient reason that it has ceased to exist. 
Nor is the proprietor likely to lose in social dignity. The owner of 
20,000, 30,000, or 50,000 acres is as great a personage in popular 
estimation as the possession of the soil can make him, whether those 
acres are leased or held by tenants-at-will. Ido not know that it 
has been noticed in Parliament that during the last century, when 
certainly aristocratic and territorial dignity stood as high as they 
ever have done, most English estates, at least in the north of Eng- 
land, were let on leases for lives. The owner had virtually parted with 
all control over them for a term of fifty, sixty, or seventy years. 
The same, I believe, was the case in Ireland. Yet his position as a 
local magnate did not suffer in either country. If it is diminished 
in the Ireland of the present day, as probably it may be, the result 
will be due to other causes than the Land Bill of this year. Under 
the third head—power over tenantry—it is undeniable that he is called 
upon to make a considerable sacrifice. Over a tenant who pays his 
rent regularly, and does not violate the conditions of his holding, he 
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exercises no authority whatever. But it is fair, on the other hand, 
to remember that the curtailment of his power in that direction is 
not new. Local custom, popular clamour, and the easy good nature 
generally characterising the administration of the great majority of 
landlords, had rendered the compulsory eviction of a paying tenant 
yery rare, even before compensation for disturbance could be legally 
claimed (I am speaking of the large and hereditary estates, not of 
those bought up for speculative purposes by local land-jobbers). 
Since 1870 I imagine the right has been very rarely exercised ; and 
in fact it must be remembered that the agitation of the last two 
years has turned on the hardship of evicting a tenant who cannot 
pay his rent, not on the injustice of evicting him when he can and 
does pay ; a circumstance not without significance as bearing on the 
probable remedial efficacy of our actual legislation. In theory, the 
impossibility of removing a tenant against his will makes an enormous 
difference in the status of the landlord; in practice, I doubt whether 
the loss of a power so invidious and so rarely used will be felt. In 
the case of small cottier tenants, especially those of the south and 
west, it will not be felt at all. For, however moderate may be the 
rent judicially assigned to them, a single bad season will throw most 
of these half-pauperised labourers into arrears; two successive bad 
seasons will reduce them to utter insolvency ; and inasmuch as non- 
payment of rent must in all conceivable circumstances involve 
liability to eviction, it is as certain as anything well can be, that 
after a few years their security in their holdings will depend, as it 
does now, on the landlord’s indulgence. The case may be put briefly 
thus: the landlord will have no power of turning out good and 
solvent tenants, but that is exactly what he has no earthly induce- 
ment to do; tenants of an opposite sort are certain to remain de- 
pendent by the mere fact of their poverty and indebtedness. The 
landlord’s loss, therefore, in this respect, seems rather imaginary than 
Let it be observed, further, that authority is based on two 
motives—hope and fear. The tenant has less to fear from his land- 
lord than before; but he has quite as much to hope for. The popular 
phrase that in Ireland improvements are always made by the tenants 
certainly does not represent the universal, I should say not the general, 
practice. There are very few tenants, at least on large estates, who 
do not come to the landlord to ask for help in building, draining, and 
improvements generally—that is, when they make any. And in the 
future, as in the present, it will rest in the landlord’s discretion whether 
such help shall be given or not. A landowner not too much pinched 
in his means to spend when necessary, nor so abundantly liberal as 
to make his assistance to be expected asa matter of course, but giving 
or withholding it as he thinks it deserved, or according to the impres- 
sion which he desires to produce, need not, I think, fear lest his good- 
will should be treated by his tenantry as a matter of indifference. 
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I may be told that he will not be free in the matter—-that popular 
feeling will forbid him to evict even non-paying tenants, and wil} 
compel him to come to the rescue of tenants who require his help, 
Possibly: I am not able to judge how far that may be so: but if 
it is so, the pressure upon him will not be due to legislation, but 
rather to the same influences which have brought about legislation, 
and which would equally operate whether the Act of 1881 had passed 
or not. 

As regards sporting rights and residential enjoyment in genera} 
the Act leaves matters where they were. 

We now come to the question of rent. And on this point it is 
not wonderful that a good deal of alarm and anxiety should be felt. 
Never before in English history has so vast a power of disposing of 
other men’s property been assigned to any quasi-judicial tribunal. The 
Commissioners are absolute as no other set of men in the British Islands 
are absolute. They have no law to guide and control them. They 
need give no reasons for their decisions. There is no appeal from their 
authority. These are enormous powers, and the fact that they should 
have been conceded, though after long debate, is the best proof that 
Parliament has recognised the gravity of the crisis. 

But unlimited as the legal authority of the Commission is, there 
are some checks imposed on them by the very nature of things. As 
a fact, Irish rents are habitually low. (Indeed, if they had not been so, 
how could tenant-right have grown up? Why should a man pay for 
the right of occupying a farm at the full commercial rent?) It is 
believed that over one-half of Ireland—some say over two-thirds— 
rents have not been raised for a period of fifteen or twenty years. 
Here is a direction which the Commissioners cannot neglect. A rent 
that has been regularly paid for fifteen or twenty years is in the 
nature of the case such a rent as a solvent tenant can pay; and it is 
also a rent sanctioned by custom. Practically, I assume that the Com- 
mission are not likely to require the reduction of any rents that have 
not been raised lately. The language of Lord Carlingford in moving 
the second reading of the Bill confirms this view. He said in effect 
that it would probably have a very small result on the total rental of 
Treland.' Cases of exorbitant rents no doubt exist, but as a general 
rule they are on the properties of small owners, iradesmen, native 
mouey-lenders, and the like, in whose fortunes English opinion at 
least is not likely to interest itself. We may contentedly leave them 
to settle matters with their brother Irishmen. 

Other checks not less efficacious are the necessary expense of legal 


! «T maintain that the provisions of this Bill will cause the landlords no money 
loss whatever. I believe it will inflict upon them no loss of income, except in those 
cases in which a certain number of them may have imposed upon their tenants ex- 
cessive and inequitable rents, which they are probably vainly trying to recover.’-~ 
Speech of Lord. Carlingford, as reprinted. 
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proceedings, teliing against the tenant; and the risk that an appeal 

for re-valuation may lead to an increase instead of a diminution of the 
rent. That many wild demands will be made is certain; but it is 
equally certain that the failure of these will be widely known, and a 
few instances of such failure will discourage other applicants. To 
sum up, then, the results as affecting the landlord would seem to be 
as follows :— 

Large absentee owners will suffer very little, if at all. Their 
estates are generally low-rented ; and by the very fact of their absen- 
teeism, they will be indifferent to such loss of power as is involved in 
the inability to substitute one tenant for another. Their agents will 
be less important personages; to themselves the change will be 
nothing. They will even in some respects be gainers. Absenteeism 
can scarcely be made a reproach where the independence of the tenant 
is secured by law. Protection and dependence are co-relative; where 
the latter has ceased to exist the former cannot reasonably be claimed. 
The tenant is now made practically a debtor, the landlord holding a 
rent charge; and neither opinion nor reason can require that the 
holder of a mortgage shall reside on the estate which is the security 
for his capital. So, again, if the landlord chooses to accept the Irish 
view of his position—viz. that improvements are the tenant’s work, and 
not his—the net rents drawn by him in England may in many cases 
be largely increased. Not even in Ireland can an occupier be justi- 
fied in saying to him, ‘ You shall have noshadow of power over me— 
I am as independent of your control as you are of mine ; but you are 
bound nevertheless to supply all my wants as though I were a tenant- 
at-will.’ 

One peculiarity of the legislation of 1881 is also visible in that of 
1870. It is probably inevitable, but it is unlucky. The worst land- 
lords fare best under it, the best fare worst. Those who before 1870 
utilised the time of distress by clearing their estates, regardless of the 
suffering inflicted, and turning them into grazing farms, have lost 
nothing by either Act. Their bargains are made with large tenants, 
on the principle of contract and under a system of leases; they have 
therefore nothing to fear from re-valuation, and they are drawing from 
their land the full commercial rent that it can afford to pay. They 
have profited by what present legislation would describe as their own 
wrong. On the other hand the humane landlord, who has foregone 
his just dues and sacrificed his private means to help his half-starved 
tenantry through a difficult time, is rewarded by having them made 
in perpetuity part owners with him of the soil. 

The real sufferer will be the small needy proprietor, who, pressed 
himself, is driven to press his tenants in turn; and the landowner who 
valued his estate chiefly as a trust put into his hands to improve and 
develop. The former class will be ruined; the latter will find their 
money thrown away and their occupation gone. 
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I have not touched the important question of arrears now due, 
because the operation of the Act in regard of them is not entirely 
clear. But if, as I understand, the right of enforcing their recovery 
is left undisturbed in cases where the landlord chooses to employ it, 
the condition of dependence which I have contemplated as existing 
in the future will begin at once. Probably half the small tenants of 
Ireland are in arrear, now, and unable to pay. No Land Act that 
does not go the length of wiping off their obligations can give them 
security in their holdings. They are removable if the landlord thinks 
fit to remove them. Probably, for various reasons, he will not; but 
his legal power is undiminished where they are concerned. 

On the next point—How will recent legislation affect the interests 
of the tenant ?—it is less easy to speak with confidence : for this reason, 
that the result depends entirely on the character of the tenant him- 
self. Generally speaking, two things are clear: he will have less 
done for him, and he will be more free to do what he can for himself. 
The improving landlord will disappear; for who is likely to spend 
his own capital in improving another man’s estate? As a set-off, it 
is alleged that the tenant will exert himself more actively than 
before. ‘We dare not improve, lest our rent should be raised,’ has 
been the popular cry; and there may possibly be cases where the 
feeling is real and the apprehension justified. There are, however, 
some considerations on the other side which we cannot overlook. 
Many kinds of improvements cannot be made by the small tenant 
unaided : they require capital and skill as well as industry. Drain- 
age, deep ploughing, the use of expensive manure, the purchase of 
improved breeds of cattle, are not results to be accomplished by the 
impecunious peasant-owner. Industry not backed by capital and 
machinery may create a garden, but hardly work a farm. Nor is it 
certain that the opportunities possessed will be utilised. The in- 
dustry of the French or Belgian proprietor is admirable, though often 
ill repaid ; but a negro or Red Indian village is not a very beautiful 
sight. An industrious family are stimulated by the sense of owner- 
ship to exert themselves to the utmost ; but where the disposition to 
industry does not exist, freedom from external pressure may mean in 
practice freedom to do nothing. The analogy of the Continental 
peasant has always seemed to me misleading for two reasons—first, 
because of the enormous difference of natural advantages between 
France and Ireland; next, because the success of the French pro- 
prietor is the result of generations of industrial discipline. He has 
not been suddenly turned into an owner by legal enactment ; he, or 
his ancestor, has bought his holding out of savings painfully earned ; 
he represents the successful competitor out of many in the struggle 
for existence; the failures are driven to sell, and sink into the mass 
of the hired labouring population. I have no wish to take a despond- 
ent view, but I cannot bring myself to believe that fear of increased 
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rent accounts for the condition of the hovels I used to see long ago 
in Tipperary and Limerick. A roof repaired, or a window mended, 
were not likely to excite the covetousness of the most grasping land- 
lord. In fact, so 'far as neatness and cleanliness of living were con- 
cerned, the complaint of the people used to be, not that improvements 
in such matters were discouraged, but that they were unnecessarily 
pressed. They wished only to be let alonz. They will be let alone 
in future—to their comfort probably, bv’ whether to their advantage 
remains to be seen. 

One economical effect of the recent change has been less noticed 
than it deserves. ‘ Free sale’ means that every outgoing tenant shall 
be entitled to get the highest price he can for his interest in the soil.. 
No person, then, can in future be admitted to an Irish holding who 
has not or cannot raise ready money to pay for it. A more effective 
eheck on the multiplication of small farms it-would be difficult to 
devise. For not only does the prohibition of subdivision make their 


_increase impossible ; but the power of selling at any moment gives 


opportunities such as they never had before to the larger holders to 
buy out their smaller neighbours. We know in England how rapidly 
small freeholds tend to merge in the surrounding estates. Why should 
it be otherwise in Ireland? The occupier (virtually the owner) of 100 
acres will always be ready to give more than their value for the five 
or ten acre lots adjoining his own. This is not exactly the result 
contemplated or desired by the agitators of the Land League; but 
they will not be the only persons who have found that they had 
worked for an end which they neither foresaw nor approved. 

The question is often raised whether peasant properties are likely 
to be established on a large scale in Ireland. In my view they are 


established already ; for a tenant who is irremovable and liable only 


to a fixed rent is a proprietor except in name, only in the unfortunate 
position of starting heavily encumbered. 

Assuming that the landlord’s interest represents 75 per cent. of 
the full selling value of the holding, and the tenant’s interest the 
remaining 25 per cent., which outside of Ulster would possibly be a 
fair estimate, the tenant is in the position of an owner encumbered 
to three-fourths the value of his estate. Even if the landlord’s in- 
terest. does not exceed 50 per cent., the occupier-owner is encumbered 
to the value of one-half his estate; in other words he is exactly in 
the position of the landlords who were compulsorily bought out thirty 
years ago. With industry and energy, he may hold his own; but we 
must allow for a large percentage of failures, especially in the poorer 
class. The individual suffering caused by such failures will always 
be a matter of regret; the public will be compensated by the con- 
sequent consolidation of holdings. 

I think it likely that among the more prosperous of these tenants 
a considerable proportion will prefer to turn their virtual ownership 
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into freehold, especially if the landlord be willing to allow the 
greater part of the payment to remain in the form of a mortgage, 
There seems no reason why absentee landlords and those who, though 
resident in Ireland, own properties at a distance from their homes 
should object to this change. Their position as creditors is not less 
secure than that which they actually hold; and they will be relieved 
from a variety of pecuniary claims which, though no longer morally 
binding, are yet likely to be pressed. The tenant gains the con- 
venience of getting rid of a «livided ownership, and the sense of 
absolute possession. 

If this view be correct, and if a large part of the Irish soil is 
likely to pass absolutely into the hands of the occupier (though 
subject to a heavy mortgage), what are his prospects of being able to 
hold his own in the future ? 

The two obstacles in his way seem to be—(1) debt ; and (2) large 
families. 

It is asserted by those who know the Irish tenantry well, that a 
large proportion of them are already in the hands of the local money- 
lender. Up to 1870 they were comparatively free of debt, for the 
excellent reason that they had no security on which to borrow. Since 
1870 the compensation money payable for disturbance by eviction, 
and that due to them for improvements, have created a facility for 
contracting loans which did not before exist. The more complete 
becomes their freedom from landlord claims, the larger is the amount 
to which they will be able to become indebted. Most readers of 
French literature will remember the language in which Michelet 
speaks of the embarrassment of the French peasant-holders, and of 
the possible danger thence arising to the State. No one will com- 
pare the Irish in point of industry and frugality with the French ; and 
their disadvantages in point of soil and climate are obvious. Good 
farmers may hold their own; but the more slovenly sort will be apt 
to rely on the uncertain but easy cultivation of the potato. In this 
crop, above all others, occasional failures must be expected, and every 
such failure means a deficit in the year’s income, an application to 
the nearest bank, and a fresh charge on the estate. Unlimited 
ownership means unlimited credit—to the value of the property 
owned—and by no persons is unlimited credit more likely to be 
abused than by those who have never till lately been their own 
masters. 

The other danger is equally obvious. All the world knows that 
the population of France is stationary, and all the world knows why. 
The French peasant will not, if he can help it, leave his children 
worse off than he has been himself. Life has been hard enough to 
him; he does not wish it to be harder to them; and he takes his 
measures accordingly. It is only on these terms—that of the 
Malthusian check resolutely applied—that a class of small owners 
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can hold their own. For where the estate is too small_to allow any 
but the barest provision being made for younger children, their rela- 
tions to the head of the family become intolerable. And if they 
are provided for by charges on the estate, encumbrances mount up, 
and the whole disappears. In the first case, division is rendered 
compuisory by the operation of natural feelings; in the second by 
inevitable indebtedness. Now, will Irish peasants consent to limit 
their families? No one who knows them will believe it. While 
the priest’s influence continues to exist the thing is impossible. To 
him, not the prosperity of individuals, but the multiplication of a 
Catholic people, is the primary object; he wishes Ireland to be 
strong and populous; that Irishmen should be well off is a subordinate 
consideration. Irish patriots feel in this matter exactly as do Irish 
priests. They want eight or ten million Irishmen settled on their 
native soil; whether these Irishmen wear rags or broadcloth, eat 
potatoes or meat, is a matter of small moment. (The English view, 
let me note in passing, is exactly opposite: we wish Ireland to 
prosper, but we do not care whether those who prosper on Irish soil 
are many or few.) 

Will emigration serve as a palliative? Will it check a fatal 
tendency to subdivision ? 

No man can answer with certainty; but in this direction un- 
doubtedly lies the best prospect for the Irish peasant. He has 
continued to emigrate, in good and bad times, for the last thirty 
years, and, the same pressure for subsistence being upon him as 
before, it is likely that he will not discontinue the practice. If he 
does, if the effect of changes in the land laws is to induce him to 
cling more tenaciously to his holding, nothing but increased poverty 
can be the result ; if his habits remain unaltered, the surplus mouths 
will be disposed of, and those who remain, or a part of them, may do 
well: but in the latter case the grievance, which of late years has been 
more dwelt upon than any other, the compulsory expatriation of the 
Irish race, will continue in full vigour. Given the former alternative, 
material prosperity is more distant than ever; given the latter, the 
prospect of an emancipated Ireland doubling its population, and 
growing richer as it grows more populous, must vanish with other 
delusions. 

Nothing except industrial employment, apart from agriculture, 
ean enable a really large population to be maintained in comfort on 
Irish soil; and, from various reasons, too many to be enumerated 
here, the prospects of Irish manufacturing industry are not brilliant. 
Capital is timid; boycotting, intimidation, and outrage do not 
attract it. What are the chances of security for life and property of 
an employer, especially an English and Protestant employer, in a 
state of society such as prevails over three parts of Ireland? On this 
side of the Channel we are apt to think that the influx of British 
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capital is one of the first requirements of the Irish; but is this the 
nationalist view? In the Times of the 15th of September, I find 
Mr. Dawson, M.P., Lord Mayor elect of Dublin, reported as speaking 
thus: ‘ It was said that agitation was driving English capital away, 
Would to God they could frighten it altogether out of the country, 
and there would be peace and prosperity in the land!’ The sentiment 
was applauded ; and the wish expressed is not difficult to gratify. 
Probably it will be gratified, but to the injury of the Irish labourer, 
not of the English capitalist, who has the resources of the whole 
world at his command. 

The question, however, of gain or loss to individuals or classes is 
insignificant in comparison with that which the final passing of the 
Act raises—will it answer its main and avowed purpose? Will it 
pacify Ireland? And this query, it seems to me, we can more freely 
discuss than was possible while the decision of Parliament was not 
yet pronounced. For it was then raised with a practical object, one 
party seeking to disparage, the other to magnify, the merits of the 
proposed reform; and, as a natural consequence, no speaker or writer 
on either side could afford to utter his whole mind. Now matters 
are altered, and there is no obstacle to impartial inquiry. 

I do not observe that much stress has been laid, in dealing with 
this subject, on the prospect of agitation being allayed by a feeling of 
gratitude to England. That hope is clearly seen to be illusory. For, in 
the first place, political gratitude is seldom powerful in influencing the 
conduct of nations; and, in the next place, it is by no means clear to 
the unprejudiced observer that any gratitude has been earned. Why 
have we altered the Irish land laws? To put an end to Irish agita- 
tion. Why have we cared to put an end to Irish agitation ? Because 
it was not only discreditable to England as a ruling power, but a 
practical obstruction to the transaction of English business. Fixity 
of tenure has been the direct result of two causes—Irish outrage and 
parliamentary obstruction. The Irish know it as well as we. Not 
all the influence and eloquence of Mr. Gladstone would have pre- 
vailed on an English House of Commons to do what it has done in 
the matter of Irish tenant-right if the answer to all objections had 
not been ready, ‘How else are we'to govern Ireland?’ Well, 
this being so—if Parliament has legislated under a kind of moral 
compulsion (and there are very few members of either House 
who would deny that the fact is so)—to whom is Irish gratitude due ? 
To those who have acted under compulsion, or to those who have 
applied it? The credit which England may fairly claim is that of 
having recognised a disagreeable necessity, and acted in such a manner 
as to minimise the evil. We may arrogate for ourselves the merit 
of having acted with prudence and good sense under strong tempta- 
tions to do otherwise—of having followed reason rather than instinct 
and temper. But these are virtues which bring their own reward; 
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and Irishmen, to speak plainly, are not likely to thank us for a gift 
which was only conferred because it could not be safely withheld. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the sacrifice made by the English 
people has not been of a costly description. There may be some 
advances from the Imperial ‘Treasury ; but these will be practically 
unfelt asa burden. Except the very few Englishmen who own estates 
in Ireland, no one on this side the Channel will or can lose anything 
by the legislation of 1881. If Lord Carlingford is right, even these 
landowners will lose little; but it is certain that their fate does not 
deeply interest English constituencies. If matters go well, England 
gains by the settlement of a troublesome and discreditable quarrel, 
and by the renewed possibility of transacting English business. If 
they go badly, we are where we were; the sufferers are only one class 
of Irishmen who have been given over to the tender mercies of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

As between nation and nation, what is there in this to call out 
enthusiastic affection ? 

And unluckily the present is not an isolated instance. In the 
history of English relations with Ireland it has always been the 
same. By an unfortunate fatality, every concession made to the 
weaker State has been made under pressure. Take as a sample the 
creation of the almost wholly independent Irish Parliament in 
1780-82. Was that a spontaneous gift? Notoriously it was the 
reverse. English resources were exhausted by the unsuccessful war 
with America; the Irish volunteers mustered stronger than any 
force which could have been brought together at short notice to 
oppose them; the alternative was to yield to the Irish demands or 
to engage in a sanguinary civil war, exactly resembling that which 
had ended so disastrously on the other side the Atlantic; and the 
decision taken, probably a wise one, was to let Ireland have her own 
way. Not very dissimilar was the history of Catholic emancipation, 
except that at that date it was a humane and rational aversion to 
civil war, not actual disability to carry it on, which determined the 
issue. Sir R. Peel and the Duke of Wellington did not rest their 
cause on the alleged justice of the Catholic claims. They could 
not well do so, having for many years opposed these claims as un- 
founded. But they could and did say that the mischief of yielding 
to them was less than the mischief of having to put down an 
Irish insurrection. The same argument that had prevailed in 1782 
prevailed in 1828-29. 

A third example of the same mode of procedure is in the 
memory of everybody. The Fenian movement agitated Ireland from 
1864 to 1867, producing among other results the Clerkenwell explo- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone’s statement as to the effect of this and similar 
attempts on the public mind of England, though too significant 
to be ignored, is too familiar to be repeated. I have often heard 
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that speech censured as unwise; to me it has always seemed a gain 
that the exact and naked truth should be spoken, though at the 
cost of some unpleasant criticism. A few desperate men, applauded 
by the whole body of the Irish people for their daring, showed 
England what Irish feeling really was; made plain to us the depth 
of a discontent whose existence we had scarcely suspected: and the 
rest followed of course. Few persons will now regret the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church, or the passing of the Land Act of 1870; 
but it is regrettable that for the third time in less than a century 
agitation accompanied with violence should have been shown to be 
the most effective instrument for redressing whatever Irishmen may 
be pleased to consider their wrongs. 

That history has repeated itself requires no proof. Who dreamed 
of a new and more stringent Land Act three, or even two, years 
ago? It was not, as the Duke of Argyll has more than once told 
us, any part of the original programme of the present Government. 
But for the Land League and its work, who would have proposed it, 
and what supporters would it have found?. On its own merits, as 
a question of abstract justice, it may be doubted whether it would 
have had the approval of one quarter of the present House of Com- 
mons. 

This conclusion, then, seems to follow from what has been said: 
agitation, not confined to legal means, but in every case accompanied 
by acts and demonstrations showing intentional disregard of law, 
have gained fur Ireland, first, her shortlived and still regretted 
legislative independence ; next, Catholic emancipation ; thirdly, the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of the minority ; 
lastly, the practical conversion of Irish landowners into rent-chargers, 
and the transfer of possessory rights over the soil, in a large measure 
at least, to the tenants. Why are we to suppose the Irish so different 
from the rest of mankind as to be anxious to leave off playing a 
game at which they have invariably been winners? They will reason, 
and they will be justified in reasoning, from the past to the future: 
they will assume that the tactics which have succeeded hitherto will 
succeed again: and we have no right to expect that the organised 
agitation of the last two years will collapse, unless on the supposition 
that the agitators, or those whom they influence, have got all that 
they want. 

Now is this the case, or is it likely to be so? Dealing first with 
the land question alone, I am afraid we can hardly be sanguine 
enough to suppose that the Land Court will satisfy popular expectation. 
For it is assumed that the Land Court will do justice—that it will respect 
the rights of both the parties who appeal to it, and that, so far as it 
is possible to use an almost unlimited discretion in accordance with 
fixed and settled rules of equity, the Commissioners will endeavour to 
do so. In other words, it is reasonable to anticipate that where rents 
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bave remained for many years past without alteration, and have until 
the beginning of the Land. League proceedings been paid without ob- 
jection, they will be accepted as at least prima facie equitable, and 
will not be disturbed without strong proof to the contrary. But such 
rents are in Ireland the rule rather than the exception: in fact, I 
know that during the debates on the Land Bill it was seriously con- 
sidered whether a proposal should not be made to exempt from liability 
to abatement rents which had not been raised for twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty years. But the objection at once taken by experienced Irish 
landowners to any such amendment was conclusive: ‘ You would be ex- 
cluding two-thirds of Ireland from the operation of the Act.’ In 
support of my view as to the probably limited action of the Court, 
I may again refer to the words of Lord Carlingford in moving the 
second reading. They have been quoted above; and they are in 
substance to the effect that he did not anticipate any material 
reduction in the general rental of Ireland, consequent on the 
action of the Court. But if this be so—and I believe as well 
as hope that it will be so—if while exorbitant and unfair rents 
are reduced, the great mass of Irish rents are left alone as being 
moderate and of old standing, what becomes of the high-wrought 
expectations of the tenantry? They have been repeatedly told 
that rents would be diminished by one-half—that Griffith’s valua- 
tion, or an even lower valuation in some districts, would be that. 
adopted—that a great and substantial benefit had been conferred 
upon them ; and when these hopes are disappointed, as they must be, 
what will be the feeling with which the destruction of their visionary 
anticipations will be received? Can we doubt but that the shock 
will be severe—that, for the moment at least, many of these simple 
and credulous persons will believe that they have been duped and 
betrayed ? That they have been demoralised by the Land League is 
admitted on all hands. Is their demoralisation likely to cease at a 
day’s notice, or in a few weeks or months? If (say) out of every four 
or five occupiers only one succeeds in obtaining an abatement—and I 
fancy these figures would fairly represent the proportion of moderate 
to exorbitant rents—will the other three or four go satisfied away ? 
It is never agreeable to predict failure where an honest attempt has 
been made to ensure success ; but I believe few persons who know Ire- 
land believe that the land agitation is likely to subside. For let us 
remember what it is that the mass of the smaller tenantry have been 
encouraged to ask for. Not merely freedom from ‘ capricious evic- 
tions’ ; such evictions have been very rare indeed of late years. Their 
complaint is not that the occupier should be capriciously evicted, but 
that he should be evicted at all; their theory apparently being that he 
should pay rent if he can do so with convenience to himself, but that: 
he should hold on whether he pays or not. I am in the recollection 
of every one who has read the newspapers of the last two years when I 
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say that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred where disturbance and 
violence have taken place, the landlord has been simply using the 
right which cannot be taken from him as long as his property in the 
soil is recognised at all—thbat of ejecting tenants for non-payment, 
Such evictions even the Land Court with all its omnipotence cannot 
stop. Leta bad harvest come, or suppose the refusal to pay more 
than Griffith’s valuation to be persisted in, what alternative is there 
except to enforce the law? and how will the mediation of the Land 
Court supersede the necessity for legal action? If there really are 
persons who suppose that the movement among the tenantry goes no 
further than a demand for protection against excessive and exorbitant 
demands by the landlord, they will no doubt think my forecast 
unnecessarily gloomy ; but I have not found many persons of that 
way of thinking, and certainly no Irishman or resident in Ireland, 

I do not wish to lay stress on an argument which may seem in- 
vidious ; but it is impossible altogether to ignore the fact that the 
peculiar misfortune of Ireland—agitation accompanied with violence 
—does not seem to be confined to Irish or English soil. In New 
York, in California, in every part of the American Union where Irish 
settlers are congregated in masses, the same tendency reappears. They 
quarrel with the negroes as competitors in the same kind of work; 
they are foremost in the movement for driving out the industrious and 
harmless Chinese; they have headed a semi-socialist movement in 
California ; and in New York they have backed up the most corrupt 
clique of officials that ever plundered a city under pretence of admin- 
istering its affairs. Yet neither law nor opinion in America are 
unjust to them, nor can they plead any special grievances. I am not 
concerned to ask how far this unfortunate propensity may be due to an 
inherited custom of regarding and treating Government as an enemy. 
All I contend for is, that if it shows itself in countries where Irish 
grievances have never existed, it can scarcely be expected to die out 
in Ireland itself consequentially on the removal of a single grievance. 

Even supposing that I am wrong in what I anticipate; that the 
decisions of the Land Court are accepted, if not with satisfaction, yet 
with submission and content; that exaggerated demands are modified or 
dropped altogether, and that partial quiet succeeds; there is a large 
class whose condition, unaltered and unalterable by legal means, 
leaves little hope of permanent tranquillity. Whether the rent paid 
by the very small cottier-tenants of the West be or be not in excess of 
what may be thought just, it is certain that its reduction will leave 
their state substantially unchanged. They could not live through a 
bad season—the assertion has been made a hundred times, and never 
to my knowledge contradicted—without help, even if they had no rent 
to pay at all. Their houses, their clothes, their food, are miserable. 
They cannot hope for more than a bare subsistence in their actual 
homes, and they will not emigrate. Let the crops fail for one year, 
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they are in distress. A second failure means starvation. Now what 
can the Land Court, or any land court, do for these people ? Remember 
that the rent, once fixed, is fixed for fifteen years certain ; there is not 
(and certainly there ought not to be) any power of remitting it. be- 
cause the means of payment are not forthcoming. But what follows ? 
The first really bad year throws them into arrears; they are liable to 
eviction as before; they have no doubt the power of selling their 
holdings, but the value of these is small, and the only probable 
buyer is the occupier of some large adjoining farm. If allowed to 
stay on, they are practically tenants-at-will. If forced to sell, the 
process of consolidation begins again—a process economically desir- 
able no doubt, and offering the best hope for the future of the 
districts concerned, but still a process to which native feelings and 
prejudices are violently opposed, and which has in fact given rise to 
most of the disturbance and ill-feeling which have prevailed. Depend- 
ence or exile—these are the conditions imposed by economical 
necessities on a class too poor, and inhabiting too barren a country, 
to hold their own as farmers. Law can do no more than it has done. 
Even if it bought out the landlord, made them freeholders, and 
charged nothing for rent, their fate would be the same. The creditor 
would take the place of the landlord. Debt would swallow them up 
as rapidly as rent. Nothing except removal can really help them, 
and removal is just what they object to. Here surely is a field in 
which the seeds of agitation are likely to grow and thrive. 

So also with the labourers. Their case is the most pitiable, as, with 
the best intentions, one does not see what Parliament can do for them. 
They are wretchedly paid, and it is quite natural that, seeing what 
their neighbours have got by bestirring themselves, they should try to 
use the same means. But not even an Irish Home Rule M.P. has gone 
the length of suggesting that wages should be fixed by law. Nor is 
the gain of the tenants their gain. Every landlord’s establishment 
broken up implies a diminished demand for their labour. If landowners 
cease to improve their estates (and one can hardly see why they should 
go on improving other men’s property), they will be the first losers. 
Something they may gain if the effect of greater security is to stir 
up the tenant to increased exertion ; but, in the first place, it is not 
certain that this will be very generally the case; in the next place, 
the larger part of the tenant’s work, if done at all, will be done by his 
own hands and those of his family, without hired assistance. There 
will thus be a balance to the labourer of advantage and disadvantage. 
He may not be worse off than before, but probably he will not be 
better off ; and he is sure toask himself why everything is to be done 
to satisfy the farmers, and nothing to satisfy him? To the existing 
elements of confusion and disturbance in Ireland, it seems likely that 
a long and sharp struggle for increased wages will be added. It is 
not to be supposed that in such a struggle agitators will fail to find 
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their opportunity. That the creation of a peasant proprietary on a 
large scale would tend more than any other conceivable measure to the 
permanent pacification of Ireland, I at least am not inclined to dis- 
pute. It may be that in this direction the ultimate solution of the 
problem is to be sought. But it is a policy which, however effective 
in the long run, cannot do its work atonce. For what is the position 
of the peasant-owner, whether made such by the intervention of the 
State buying up his holding and selling it to him again to be paid 
for by instalments, or buying direct from the present landlord? He 
must pay yearly what is the equivalent of a fair rent, as interest, and 
in addition a yearly instalment of the capital. If left alone, he would 
in all probability be content to do so; but he will not be left alone. 
The same arguments that apply for reduction of rent are available 
for reduction of interest. If his creditor is the State, he will be told 
every day, in every newspaper and in public meetings, that the price 
at which his land has been made over to him is exorbitant, and that 
he has a moral claim toits reduction. Ifa private seller isin question, 
that seller being probably an absentee, the familiar language as to 
sending over the product of Irish labour to be spent in England will 
be heard again; and with exactly as much, or as little, reason as 
before. Nobody denies that when the land is fully paid for, and the 
payment on account of it ceases, the peasant owner will be ina situa- 
tion eminently productive of content ; that is, if he has not got over 
head and ears in debt to the local money-lender meanwhile. But 
thirty or forty years is a long while to wait, and the debt cannot often 
be cleared off in less. Meanwhile he has every possible inducement 
to listen to the teaching of those who tell him that the land is really 
his—that in bis labour and in rent he has paid for it over and over 
again—and that an independent Irish Parliament would cancel his 
remaining indebtedness. It has often been thought that a national 
debt held at home contributes to. political security, since the fund- 
holder is sure to suffer by revolution. The position is exactly reversed 
when the State is tle lender, not the borrower; or when the lender 
belongs toa class which revolution would inevitably sweep away. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that the poorest class of tenants, those most 
needing help, cannot buy their farms, however much they may wish 
to do so. To pay a fair rent is the utmost they can manage; to pay 
in each year a thirtieth or a fortieth of the value of the holding, in 
addition, is beyond their means. I do not of course contemplate the 
hypothesis that the value might be intentionally reduced, whether 
by the Land Court or any other agency, below its fair amount, so as 
to help the poverty of the purchaser; for this would be robbery, not 
purchase. 

Another difficulty in the way of an immediate creation of peasant 
proprietors on a large scale lies in the fact that few landlords are 
willing to pick out a farm here and there out of their estates for sale 
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to the tenant. By doing so they are left with their best tenants gone, 
and only those remaining who are too poor or too unenterprising to 
buy. No landlord will accept this state of things willingly; andif he 
refuses to sell his estate except as a whole, what is to become of those 
holdings which the occupier cannot or will not buy? They cannot 
be forced upon him; and neither the State nor any public body can 
conveniently manage scattered farms, held by the worst or poorest 
class of tenants, the remains of estates of which the best part has 
been bought by the tenantry. 

Another circumstance to be considered is that the tenant, fixed in 
his holding and with the power of free sale, is so very much like an 
owner in his actual condition that he will in many cases hardly care 
to go to much cost or trouble to acquire a fuller proprietary right. 
More especially will this be true of the smaller holders. It isnot here 
meant, as it certainly is not my belief, that the experiment of a 
peasant proprietary is destined to fail; but that the creation of such 
a body must necessarily be slow, is surrounded by many difficulties, 
and affords but little guarantee against agitation while in the transi- 
tion state—that is, for many years to come. A body of proprietors, 
encumbered almost to the full value of their estates, are not a con- 
servative element of society while their encumbrances continue. 

For the reasons given above, I hold that even if the land question 
stood by itself, unconnected with any controversy of a more distinctly 
political character, it would be idle to look for an early cessation of 
the reign of violence. But it is impossible to treat the land question 
as it affects Ireland without reference to the larger aims avowedly 
kept in view by those who have been most active in stirring it. No 
one who habitually, or even occasionally, reads the Irish newspapers 
can long retain the notion that economical or philanthropic considera- 
tions are foremost in the minds of the Land Leaguers and their 
friends. The leading idea throughout is that of nationality—Ireland 
for the Irish. Landlords are denounced as oppressors and land- 
lordism as robbery ; but their real offence is that they are regarded 
as part of the English garrison, as supporters of the English con- 
nection, as men reconciled to, and acquiescing in, the system by 
which Irish affairs are dealt with at Westminster and not at Dublin. 
It is not necessary to recall Mr. Parnell’s memorable words uttered 
last winter; and Mr. Parnell is by no means addicted to hasty or 
careless utterances. That his object and that of his supporters is to 
get rid of landlords we all know and understand; but it is not, I 
think, so clearly understood in England that their removal out of the 
way is a means only, not an end. No doubt the Home Rule move- 
ment is not co-extensive with the Land League. No doubt many of 
the farmers care a great deal for their holdings and very little for 
politics. But the active and zealous among them, we may be quite 
sure, will not rest content with judicially settled rents and modified 
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fixity of tenure. Nor will these benefits influence the attitude of 
those who do not share in them—the landless working class, and the 
population not employed in agriculture. The state of public opinion 
in any country is a matter on which assertion is easy, proof impos- 
sible ; yet when I state my belief that the desire for Home Rule is 
universal among the poorer classes of Ireland (Protestants excepted), 
and that.a plebiscite of the whole population, if taken, would be car- 
ried in its favour by three or four to one, I am expressing an opinion 
not now formed for the first time, founded on long and interested 
observation of Irish politics, and which is to some degree capable of 
being supported by evidence. We cannot know the opinions of 
masses of men directly ; we cannot ask them individually what they 
think. But we can ascertain what they are supposed to think by those 
who habitually appeal to them, and whose considerable abilities are 
directed to find out what they like. Public speaking and journalism, 
the platform and the press, must in the main accurately represent 
the ideas of the audiences and readers respectively addressed by each. 
And I would put the matter to this test : Has any orator, addressing 
a popular constituency outside Ulster, said a good word for the 
English Parliament or the English connection, even when it was 
clear that the majority of the House of Commons desired to meet 
the wishes of the Irish people, and when nearly every day of the 
session was occupied with Irish business? And is there any news- 
paper largely circulated among the masses—Ulster again being 
excepted—which has ever undertaken to defend the Union, or which 
has not at least acquiesced in the movement for Home Rule? There 
may be such, for a negative is impossible to prove, but I have never 
met with or heard of them. Asarule the most violent denuncia- 
tions of England and English power are the most popular; and all 
opinion that contrives to make itself heard tends in one direction. 
I cannot believe that the Irish, or any other people, habitually buy 
and read only journals whose ideas they disapprove, or listen to 
speakers whose objects they condemn. Further, in many conver- 
sations with Irish landowners and politicians, I have always found 
complete agreement between Conservative and Liberal on one point, 
that as the last dissolution materially increased the strength of the 
Home Rule party, so another appeal to the constituencies would act 
in the same direction ; and that among Home Rulers themselves (for 
the term is a vague one) the most ardent, the most uncompromising, 
the most truly national would have the advantage over rival candi- 
dates of the same colour. It is possible, no doubt, in a matter of 
opinion, that all to whom I have chanced to speak may be equally 
misinformed and mistaken: but to the absolute accordance of their 
predictions I can bear witness. 

And if this be so with the present comparatively limited 
franchise, what will it be in the future? It is agreed that the 
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English householder in the counties must before long have a vote. 
To withhold from the Irishman of the same class a similar electoral 
privilege is to establish a distinction which cannot be long main- 
tained. With a lower franchise the question will not be whether a 
few Home Rulers, more or less, will be returned—the question will 
be, whether outside Ulster any man will have a chance of being 
returned who does not accept Home Rule. 

I contend therefore, first, that the land question as regards Irish 
opinion is not settled, nor in the least likely to be so; and next, that 
if it were settled, its disappearance from the list of controverted 
topics would only bring on, in a direct instead of an indirect form, 
the claim which really underlies it—the demand for an Irish 
Parliament. 

We know what the ideas of Mr. Parnell and his friends on this 
subject are. We cannot doubt but that his success so far will 
enormously increase their popularity and power. They are in the 
position which O’Connell held after 1829. They have obtained from 
the Imperial Parliament what without the pressure exercised by 
them would certainly never have been granted. They tell us with 
abundant frankness what their ulterior objects are. Why should we 
doubt them ? To speak of an organisation like the Land League as 
though it were the work of a few demagogues, anxious only to draw 
subscriptions from American sympathisers, is childish. Suppose 
(which I do not) the leaders to be merely dishonest and self-seeking 
—how about their supporters ? Is it likely that a few clever intriguers 
should influence half the constituencies of Ireland if they had not a 
_ real force of opinion and sympathy behind them? To argue that 
when the immediate object of the Land League is attained its power 
will disappear and its funds drop off, seems doubly erroneous. For, in 
the first place, the immediate object is not attained, nor likely to 
be; and in the next place, we have the best reason for believing that 
it is not the only one kept in view. 

What then, it may be asked, do you consider the advantages of 
the Land Act of 1881 to be, since in your belief it will fail in its 
primary purpose of conciliation ? My answer is that in three respects 
it will have done good service. It has, in all probability, effectually 
checked the spread of the anti-English feeling in Ulster, and secured 
to the side of England the Protestant farmers of that section. It 
will probably, though less certainly, detach from what I am afraid 
I must call the national movement some part of that not incon- 
siderable class who are indifferent to politics as such, and are content 
when their personal interests are secured. Many, probably the majority, 
of the southern and eastern tenantry are sure to be disappointed with 
the decisions of the Court, but all will not be; and some diminution 
in the strength of the opposing forces may be expected. 

But the principal gain is outside Ireland. Whatever else Govern- 
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ment and Parliament have done, they have satisfied every reasonable 
man in England and Scotland that the utmost limits of just and reason- 
able concession to Irish demands have been reached. The English 
conscience may at last be content. In the unhappy but not im- 
possible event of our failure to put an end to persistent and syste- 
matic violation of law; if outrage, intimidation, and murder are 
still to continue, unpunished and gloried in because not condemned 
by popular Irish feeling ; if,in short, the autumn and winter of 1881 
are to resemble those of 1880 and 1879, there will be no hesitation 
and no division of opinion as to what ought to be done. It is easy 
to understand the scruples and the reluctance of an executive called 
upon to enforce a law which they regard as unjust; but when they 
have put that law into the shape suggested by themselves, when they 
have cut down every claim and pretension which they hold to be un- 
reasonable, not only Irish landowners, but the English public, have a 
right to require that such rights as remain shall be guarded by the full 
power of the law; that it shall no longer be dangerous to obey the 
law, safe to defy it; that an honest witness shall not be in greater 
danger than an assassin; and that a rival and practically superior 
authority shall not be allowed to supersede that of magistrates and 
judges. We must not overrate the effect of what we have done. We 
must not indulge in the pleasant dream of a contented, reconciled, 
and loyal people. That is not the state of things we have to meet. 
We are at the beginning of a struggle, not at the end of one. We 
have seen in foreign countries, again and again, what is the power of 
a movement carried on under the standard of nationality; it is now 
our turn to deal with such a movement ourselves. To overrate the 
danger (I should be glad to think that I did so) is at worst a harm- 
less error; to underrate it may be more serious, 

It is, as far as I know, peculiar to the Home Rule movement that 
while in effect and in reality one for the subversion of the existing con- 
stitution—while, if successful, it must necessarily lead to a virtual if 
not formal separation of the two islands—yet that in the pursuance 
of its ostensible object there is nothing illegal or seditious. The 
Union created by an Act of Parliament may be repealed by one. To 
speak, to vote, to agitate for Repeal, are acts strictly within the limit 
of constitutional right. No man can be reasonably charged with 
sedition or disaffection for proposing to undo in 1882 what was done 
in 1801. Yet fewthings can be more certain than this: that if once 
a representative assembly meets in Dublin, calling itself a Parliament, 
no restriction or limitation of its powers, however stringently im- 
posed as a condition, will long endure. It will be declared by 
universal acclamation to be the only authority competent to make 
laws for Ireland. And inasmuch as under our parliamentary system 
the governing power practically resides in the House of Commons, 
the creation of a separate House of Commons for Ireland implies a 
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separate executive, representing different ideas and a different policy. 
What is this but separation ? 

We are then in this dilemma—that we sincerely desire to govern 
Ireland according to Irish ideas, but that the one dominant idea 
which has taken possession of the Irish mind is that we should not 
govern Ireland at all. If we resist, we belie our loudest professions ; 
if we give way, we break up the Exapire. If we try to compromise 
by granting a half-independence—freedom of local but not of imperial 
action—can we as reasonable men doubt that the power we have 
conceded will be used as a means of extorting larger power? that the 
one hand which we release will be employed to liberate the other ? 

The question of Home Rule, in its various forms, is too large to be 
discussed at the end of an article; nor do I attempt to argue it. 
My present object will be sufficiently accomplished, if I have in- 
dicated some of the difficulties which lie before us, and explained 
why, at least in my belief, it is premature to say, ‘Now we have 
settled our Irish troubles, and may deal in peace with questions that 


concern England.’ 
Derby. 
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THE FEWISH QUESTION. 


On opening the Nineteenth Century the other day in Canada, I 
was surprised to find that Mr. Lucien Wolf, of the Jewish 
World, in his paper on the Anti-Jewish agitation had set me 
down as having commenced the agitation in England. Mr. 
Wolf writes, as he avows, under the influence of ‘ all-consuming 
indignation and strong passion,’ for which it is easy, under the cir- 
cumstances, to feel respect and sympathy, but which cannot fail to 
colour his statements. I replied at the time that I was not aware 
that there had ever been an Anti-Jewish agitation in England. No 
tidings of such a movement had reached Canada. So far as I could 
see, fully the due measure of homage was being paid by the highest 
representatives of English society to Jewish wealth. We had even 
received accounts, in connection with the last general election, of a 
new political sect which was seeking to identify the English race 
with the Ten Tribes, and to found on that pedigree a claim to world- 
wide dominion. In Germany, as elsewhere on the Continent, there 
has been an Anti-Jewish agitation: in England, I apprehend, there 
has been none. 

It had happened that when I was last in England we were on the 
brink of a war with Russia, which would have involved the whole 
Empire, including Canada, whose mercantile marine would have been 
in great danger of being cut up by Russian cruisers. The Jewish 
interest throughout Europe, with the Jewish Press of Vienna as its 
chief organ, was doing its utmost to push us in. Mr. Lucien Wolf 
avows that the Jews all over the world were united in opposition to 
what they regarded as the hypocritical designs of Russia, though 
Russia might perhaps retort the epithet, inasmuch as her crime in 
their eyes was not her ambition but her protection of the Eastern 
Christians, with whom the Jews had a quarrel of their own. At such 
a crisis it was necessary and right to remind the English people that 
Israel was a separate race, with tribal objects, and that its enmities 
could not be safely allowed to sway the councils of England. As to 
the merits of the quarrel between the Eastern Christians and the 
Jews, there was room for doubt: we had some reason to believe that 
there was as much of extortion on one side as of fanaticism on the 
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other: but at all events it was not an English quarrel, or one in 
which English blood could justifiably be shed. 

I heartily supported, and, were it needful, would heartily support 
again, the political enfranchisement of the Jews, though I do not 
pretend to believe that people who intrench themselves in tribal 
exclusiveness, refuse intermarriage, and treat the rest of the com- 
munity as Gentiles, are the very best of candidates for citizenship. 
But the franchise is a trust, in the exercise of which every one must 
expect to be watched, especially those who are liable to any peculiar 
bias, above all when their allegiance is divided between the nation 
and some other power or interest. The staunchest advocate of 
Catholic emancipation has never doubted that it was right to watch 
the Catholics, at least the Ultramontanes, as often as there was any 
possibility of a divergence between the interests of the nation and those 
ofthe Papacy. If Iam not misinformed, the movement against the 
Jesuits and against Ultramontanism in Germany—the Education 
War, as it is called—has found ardent supporters among the Jews. 
Especially is vigilance needful when the equivocal influence is exer- 
cised through the secretly enslaved organs of an ostensibly indepen- 
dent Press. 

If patriotism means merely a willingness to perform all social 
duties and to do good to the community, nobody can deny that it 
may be possessed in the largest measure by the kinsmen of Sir 
Moses Montefiore. But if it means undivided devotion to the 
national interest, there is difficulty in seeing how it can be possessed 
without abatement by the members of a cosmopolitan and wandering 
race, with a tribal bond, tribal aspirations, and tribal feelings of its 
own. Far be it from Liberals to set up a narrow patriotism as the 
highest of virtues, or to make an idol of the nation. There is some- 
thing higher than nationality, something which nationality at present 
ought to serve, and in which it will ultimately be merged. Mazzini 
taught us how to think upon that subject. But tribalism is not 
higher or more liberal than nationality ; it is lower and less liberal ; 
it is the primeval germ of which nationality is the more civilised 
development. Nor does the narrowest patriot make such a religious 
idol of his nation as the Jew makes of his tribe. All the other races 
profess at least allegiance to humanity: they all look forward, however 
vaguely, to a day of universal brotherhood ; they cannot help doing 
this if they are Christian, and have accepted the ideal of the Christian 
Church. The Jew alone regards his race as superior to humanity, 
and looks forward not to its ultimate union with other races, but to 
its triumph over them all, and to its final ascendency under the 
leadership of a tribal Messiah. I mean of course the genuine, or, as 
the Americans would say with rough picturesqueness, the ‘ hard-shell ’ 
Jews. About the position of these alone can there be any question. 
As to the men of Jewish descent who have put off tribalism alto- 
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gether, we have only to welcome them as citizens in the fullest 

sense of the term and to rejoice in any good gifts, peculiar to their 

stock, which they may bring to the common store. But Mr. Wolf 

speaks for the genuine Jew: he rejects, evidently with abhorrence, 

the thought of intermarriage with the Gentile. 

Of the existence of Israel as a power and an interest apart from 

the nations, though domiciled among them, there can scarcely be a 

doubt. One who has deeply studied the question, Mr. Oliphant, in 

his recent and very interesting work The Land of Gilead, dwells 

more than once on the great advantages which any European Govern- 

ment might gain overits rivals by an alliance with the Jews. ‘It is 

evident,’ he says, ‘that the policy which I have proposed to the 

Turkish Government (i.e. the restoration of Palestine) might be 

adopted with equal advantage by England or any other European 

Power. The nation that espoused the cause of the Jews and their 

restoration to Palestine would be able to rely on their support in 

financial operations on the largest scale, upon the powerful influence 

which they wield in the Press of many countries, and on their poli- 

tical co-operation in those countries, which would of necessity tend to refer 
paralyse the diplomatic and even hostile action of Powers antagonistie Jew, 
to the one with which they were allied. Owing to the financial, but 1 
political, and commercial importance to which the Jews have now to tl 
attained, there is probably no one power in Europe that would prove nobil 
so valuable an ally to a nation likely to be engaged in a European prise 
war as this wealthy, powerful, and cosmopolitan race.’ Perhaps the and — 
writer of these words hardly realises the state of things which they possi 
present to our minds. We see the Governments of Europe bidding accul 
against each other for the favour and support of an anti-national to wl 
money power, which would itself be morally unfettered by any allegi- I 
ance, would be ever ready to betray and secretly paralyse for its own relig’ 
objects the Governments under the protection of which its members struc 
were living, and of course would be always gaining strength and pre- taker 
dominance at the expense of a divided and subservient world. The confi. 
least part of the evil would be the wound inflicted on our pride. It is the and 
highest treason against civilisation that Mr. Oliphant unwittingly agrar 
suggests. If Russia were alone to stand out against such submission, The : 
even though her motives might not be untainted, she would practi- creed 
cally acquire no inconsiderable title to the sympathy of the nations. peop! 

The allusion to the influence wielded by the Jews in the European circu 

Press has a particularly sinister sound. This, as has already been and t 
said, is a danger the growth of which specially justifies our vigilance. tries 
In the social as in the physical sphere new diseases are continually race, 
making their appearance. One of the new social diseases of the over 
present day, and certainly not the least deadly, is the perversion of other 
public opinion in the interest of private or sectional objects, by the the } 
clandestine manipulation of the Press. Gree! 
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Mr. Wolf throughout his paper assumes that the main question 
between the Jews and their adversaries is one of religion, and that 
opposition to Jewish ascendency is a revival of religious persecution. 
To the full extent to which his belief is well founded, I share his ¢ all- 
consuming indignation.’ Indeed the fear of seeming to abet any- 
thing like an attack on liberty of conscience makes me almost shrink 
from dealing with the subject. In this respect, however, I feel that 
I am tolerably free from reproach. I believe I have on all occasions 
to the utmost of my power supported the cause of perfect freedom of 
opinion. I have advocated unsectarian education in all its grades, 
and no one can desire more heartily than I do to see the last relie 
of intolerance swept away from the constitution of the House of 
Commons. But among the opponents of Liberal principles on both 
these points, as I am told, are rich Jews, who have apparently come to 
the conclusion that sectarian education and exclusive tests are useful 
guardians of certain special interests. It seems that in France corre- 
sponding phenomena present themselves. The French correspondent 
of a thoroughly pro-Jewish journal in this country remarks, with 
reference to the part played by the Jews in French politics, that ‘ the 
Jew, when struggling, or merely rich, is Anti-Clerical and Liberal, 
but when he becomes a magnate and wants to marry his children 
to the sons and daughters of “crusading ” families of undoubted 
nobility, he becomes a supporter of moral order and all that is com- 
prised in the term.’ It is possible, then, to be opposed to Jews 
and yet to be on the side of religious liberty. If I mistake not, the 
possibility will become more evident every day in proportion as Israel 
accumulates more wealth, and becomes more identified with the class 
to which the good things and the honours of the world belong. 

For my part I have been all along persuaded that in these troubles 
religion is not the primary but a secondary cause; though, as it 
struck the eye of superficial observers most, it has been hitherto 
taken for the primary cause; much as in the case of Ireland the 
conflict was formerly supposed to be one entirely between Catholic 
and Protestant, and even the Whiteboy outrages, though plainly 
agrarian, were imagined to be connected with the religious feud. 
The root of the mischief lies, I am convinced, not in the peculiar 
creed, but in the peculiar character, habits, and position of the Jewish 
people ; in their tribal exclusiveness, their practice of the tribal rite of 
circumcision, the nature of the trades to which they are addicted, 
and the relation in which they stand to the native races of the coun- 
tries wherein they take up their abode as a wandering and parasitic 
race, without a country, avoiding ordinary labour, and spreading 
over the world to live on the labour of others by means of usury and 
other pursuits of the same sort. They are not the only instance’ of 
the kind. The Armenians are another, the Parsees a third; the 
Greeks were fast becoming a fourth, when happily alike for them and 
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other nations their country was restored to them. The Lombards and 
Cahorsins in the Middle Ages were examples of the same tendency on 
a smaller scale, as the Gipsies are in a different way. But the theo, 
logical importance attached to the Jews and the belief in the divinely 
ordained and penal character of their wanderings has prevented their 
case from being referred to the historical class to which it belongs, 
and caused their dispersion to be regarded not only as far the most 
memorable, which assuredly it is, but as absolutely unique. 

I had once been listening to a debate in the House of Commons 
on a motion brought forward by that most excellent scion of the 
Jewish race, the late Sir F'. Goldsmith, respecting the maltreatment 
of the Jews in the Danubian Principalities, in which it was assumed 
both by the mover and by the Foreign Minister, who replied to him, 
that the case was one of religious persecution. At my side sata 
friend who knew the Principalities well, who hated wrong and oppres- 
sion of all kinds if ever man did, and who was not a Christian but an 
avowed Agnostic. He said that in his opinion the real point had 
been missed; that the case in its essential character was not one of 
religious persecution; that the people, a good-natured race, were not 
inflamed with fanatical hatred of the Jewish faith; that a Jewish 
synagogue in one of the cities received aid from the Government. 
The Jews, he said, came among a simple-minded peasantry, de- 
voured its substance by usury, dispossessed it of its freeholds, and 
at the same time corrupted it by the practice of demoralising trades; 
hence attempts were made to exclude them from the country, and 
they were sometimes treated with cruel violence. In Russia, as we 
are told by the best authorities, including Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, the 
people regard religion very much as a question of nationality, deem- 
ing it perfectly natural that a man of a different race should also 
have a different creed, so that the inhabitants of Christian villages 
dwell peaceably side by side with the inhabitants of villages which 
are not Christian. Hence it would seem that in this case again re 
ligious fanaticism can hardly be the chief source of the popular ex- 
citement. The Germans are being denounced as a herd of infuriated 
and brutal bigots; but they are in reality a kindly people, and their 
history is peculiarly free from the stains of religious persecution, 
especially if we take out the action of Austria, which is really not a 
German power. Mr. Wolf complains of the frequent Boycotting of 
Jews in the United States. He refers, I presume, to the refusal, 
some time ago, of New York insurance offices to insure the houses of 
the Jews, and to their recent exclusion from some hotels in the same 
State. At least I know of nothing else to which the term Boycotting 
could be applied. In both cases the reason may have been insuffi- 
cient; but in both it was certainly commercial, not religious. No 
New York insurance office or hotel would ever refuse anybody’s money 
on religious grounds. At the time of secession an order, the exact 
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tenor of which I do not now remember, was issued by a Federal 
commander against the Jews, who were plying their usual trades in 
the wake of war; but we may be quite sure that this was a military 
measure, with which bigotry had nothing to do. That the Jews 
should have exposed themselves to exceptional treatment in a country 
where the principle of religious liberty and equality is so firmly 
established, not only in the Constitution, but in the hearts of the 
people, as it is in the United States, seems clearly to indicate that 
there may be other than religious grounds for the popular feeling 
against them in other countries also. No man is responsible to his 
fellow-men for his beliefs, however strange they may be; but every 
man, whatever his beliefs, must take the natural consequences of his 
actions. He who plies an unpopular trade, or does what is offensive 
to his neighbours, at the same time treating them as Gentiles, will 
besure to incur odium not only of the theological kind. That his 
acestors, eighteen centuries and a half ago, instigated Pilate to 
eucify Christ is a very bad reason for maltreating any man at the 
present day; but it is an equally bad reason for allowing any man to 
behave offensively at the present day that his ancestors were mal- 
treated in the Middle Ages. 

In such German pamphlets as I have seen upon this question 
Ihave not noticed strong traces of theological antagonism. Herr 
Sticker seems fully imbued with the old-fashioned reverence for the 
faith of Israel: his complaint is rather that there is too little of it 
among the modern Israelites than that there is toomuch. The Jewish 
aitipathy to labour offends him as a Christian Socialist, with whom the 
duty and the dignity of labour are primary articles of faith: this is 
the nearest approach to religious antagonism that I have observed. 
Herr Stécker complains, it is true, of the attacks made by the Jewish 
Press on Christianity ; but this he might do without exposing himself 
tothe charge of intolerance, though perhaps there is some exaggeration 
in his complaints. 

The belief that these troubles are wholly or mainly religious 
flows naturally from the notion almost universally entertained, that 
Israel is merely a dissenting sect. Talleyrand, as a remarkable pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Wolf shows, fancied that a Jew was just like 
other citizens, saving his theological opinions, and that when tolera- 
tion was extended to those opinions he would become like other 
citizens in every respect. The advocacy of Jewish emancipation in 
England proceeded on the same assumption, while the opposition was 
founded on that of a religious crime and a divine sentence. The 
result has proved that though emancipation was wise and right, the 
impression under which the debate was conducted was mistaken. We 
now see that Israel is not asect, but a vast relic of primeval tribalism, 
with its tribal mark, its tribal separatism, and its tribal God. The 
affinity of Judaism is not to nonconformity but to caste. IPf Judaism 
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were a religion as Christianity or Buddhism is, it would, like 
Christianity and Buddhism, proselytise: it did proselytise during 
that period of its history in which, under the influence of Greek 
philosophy and other liberalising agencies, it was tending from the 
condition of a tribal to that of a universal creed, though it subse. 
quently fell back into tribalism, Philo succumbing to the Rabbi, 
while the more spiritual and universal element disengaged itself in 
the form of Christianity. A Jewish writer, who is himself a striking 
proof of the fact that the race is much and the religious profession 
little, has said that the Jews no more care to make proselytes than 
does the House of Lords. We may, with Thackeray, smile at the idea 
that the denizens of Bevis Marks are unapproachable aristocrats of 
the human race, but the saying points to a serious and important 
truth. 

It is partly under the influence of the same erroneous impression, 
as I venture to think, that Mr. Wolf ascribes whatever is not lofty in 
the commercial character and habits of the Jews to the ‘ demoniae 
attitude’ of Christianity, that he depicts the conduct of Christen- 
dom towards Judaism throughout history as ‘a persecution u- 
exampled for its long duration and calculated malignity,’ that he 
speaks of the ‘brutality and infamous uncharitableness with which 
throughout the ages the Jews have been wantonly persecuted by the 
soi-disant votaries of a Gospel of Mercy.’ Such expressions, I sub- 
mit, betray a misreading of history, and one which not only pro- 
duces a misconception as to the main source of these calamitous 
conflicts in the past, but prevents the Jew from seeing what is the 
only real security against their recurrence in the future. The groupof 
nations which makes up Christendom emerged from barbarism only 
by a very gradual process, as did also the nation which deemed that 
it pleased its God by the massacre of the Canaanites with their wives 
and children, and which penned the books of Judges, Chronicles, 
and Esther; but apart from any belief about revelation, and from 
theological questions altogether, it has as fair a claim at least as any 
other group to be painted with historical discrimination, and not 
carelessly daubed with black. Perhaps in regard to the Jewish 
question the self-accusation of Christendom, since its acceptance of 
the principle of toleration, has somewhat exceeded the fact, as the 
self-accusation of reformed sinners is apt to do. Mr. Wolf’s sweeping 
language is enough in itself to suggest the need of historical revision, 
though by most of his Christian readers it will be accepted without 
criticism and echoed with a penitential sigh. 

There are features common to the characters of Orientals gene- 
rally, and visible in that of the Jew, for which Christendom plainly is 
not responsible. Nor is Christendom responsible for anything that 
originally marked, for good or for evil, either the Semitic stock 
generally or the Hebrew branch of it. It was not the attitude of 
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Christianity that made the Pheenician a kidnapper or the Carthaginian 
faithless. It was not the attitude of Christianity that caused the 
Jews to adopt as a typical hero the man who takes advantage of his 
brother’s hunger to buy him out of his birthright with a mess of pot- 
tage, or led them to record with exultation how they had spoiled the 
Egyptians by borrowing their jewels ona feigned pretext. It was not 
Christianity that penned passages in Hebrew books instinct with san- 
guinary tribalism and vindictive malediction. But a more unhappy 
eéement probably in the special character of the modern Jew than 
any Oriental or Semitic defect is the accumulated effect of the wan- 
dering life, with its homelessness, its combination of degrading 
vagrancy with unpopular exclusiveness, its almost inevitable tendency 
tomean and hateful trades. And to the wandering life the Jews 
were led partly by untoward circumstances, partly by their own 
choice, certainly not by the attitude or the conduct of Christendom. 
They seem to have been not less unpopular with the nations of the 
pagan world, including some even outside the pale of the Roman 
Empire, than they have been with Christian nations; and their un- 
popularity seems to have arisen always from much the same causes. 
Either the whole human race except the Jew is demoniac, or there is 
something naturally unpopular in the habits and bearing of the Jew. 
The Christian States of the Middle Ages, in which the Jews under- 
went maltreatment, were in an early stage of civilisation, and their 
religion was bound up, as that of primitive communities generally 
is, with their polity, their morality, and the whole life of their 
people. They could no more help this than a child can help not 
being aman. Historical philosophy has taught us to distinguish the 
inevitable shortcomings of nations from their crimes. The common 
faith of the states of Christendom formed among other things the 
bond of their indispensable and effective though loosely knit confede- 
ration against Islam. Into nations of this character the Jew intruded 
himself, well knowing their prejudices, which, in fact, were merely 
the counterparts of his own, but willing to run all risks in pursuit of 
gain. If English adventurers had in the same way intruded them- 
selves into China or Japan before those countries were opened, it is 
doubtful whether the Foreign Office would have felt itself bound to 
protect them in case of a riot. Had it appeared that they had been 
plying trades oppressive and naturally hateful to the people, their 
misfortune, though it,might have excited pity, would have created 
little surprise. Their case would have been still weaker if they had 
been acting as instruments of extortion in the service of a tyrant, and 
had been sharing with him the spoils of the people, as the Jews did, 
under medieval kings, and as it appears that they did also in Egypt 
under the Ptolemies. f 
Jewish writers, in their natural exasperation, are heaping/con- 
tumely on the memory of the Crusaders. By David or Isdiah a 
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Crusader might have been understood : it is impossible that he should 
be understood by a Jew of the Talmud and the Stock Exchange. The 
Crusades, like their sequel the struggle against the Ottoman, were in 
truth a defensive war waged by Christendom against Islam, which, 
organised for conquest, came victoriously rolling on, with fatalism, 
despotism, polygamy, slavery, and the other Eastern vices in its 
train, till on the plains of Tours it had almost achieved the subjuga- 
tion of the West. The Holy Sepulchre was the Carroccio of Christen- 
dom, though its position, far in advance of the natural line of defence, 
placed the Christians at a military disadvantage. It is true that in 
Godfrey and his brethren-in-arms there was a strain of savagery which 
sometimes totally overpowered the nobler parts of their character ; 
that they carried on their holy war with the ferocity which marked 
wars generally in those times; and that with their devotion were 
largely mingled the unextinguished propensity to nomadism, the love 
of military adventure, and the lust of booty. Still they were the 
half-conscious champions of that which has been incontestably proved 
by experience to be the higher civilisation, and for the hope that was 
in them they gave up their lands, their pastimes, and the bowers of 
their ladies, and went to die on Syrian fields. So long as Christianity 
is preferred to Islam we must look with gratitude on the stately 
tombs of the Crusaders. The world will have become materialist 
indeed when any child of Western civilisation can rejoice in abuse of 
St. Louis or Edward I. 

Now the Jew was a religious alien, and what his own law, if the 
parts had been changed, would have called a blasphemer in a reli- 
gious camp at a crisis of intense excitement and mortal peril. Not 
only so, but he was a not very distant kinsman, and probably at heart 
a friend of the enemy, occasionally perhaps even a confederate, gro- 
tesque as some of the medizval stories of Jewish complicity with the 
Saracen are. Mrs. Magnus, in her vivid sketch of the history of her 


compatriots, says :— 


Both in the East and in the West the rise of Mahomedanism was, in truth, as 
the dawn of a new day to the despised and dispersed Jews. If we except that one 
bitter quarrel between the earliest followers of the Prophet and the Jews of Arabia 
—and that, we must note, was no organised or systematic persecution, but rather 
an ebullition of anger from an ardent enthusiast at his first unexpected rebuff—we 
shall find that Judaism had much reason to rejoice at the rapid spread of 
Mahomedanism. Monotheists like the Jews, abhorring like them all forms of 
image worship, worshipping in simple fashion their one God Allah, observing 
dietary laws like to those of Moses, the Mahomedans both in their faith and in 
their practice naturally found more grounds for agreement with Jewish doctrine 
than with the Christian dogma of a complex Godhead, or with the undeveloped 
aspirations of the heathen. And besides some identity of principle and of race 
between the Mahomedan and the Jew, there soon discovered itself a certain hardly 
definable kinship of habit and of custom—a sort of sympathy, in fact, which is often 
more effectual than even more important causes in promoting friendly relations 
either nationally or individually. Then, also, there was the similarity of language ; 
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for Arabic, like Hebrew, belongs to what is called the Semitic group. . . . Nearly 
a century of experience of the political and social results of the Mahomedan con- 
quests must, inevitably, have made the year 710 stand out to the Jews of that time 
as the beginning of a grand new era in their history. Centuries of cruelty had 
made the wise loyal counsel of Jeremiah to ‘ pray for the peace of the land whither 
ye are led captive; its peace shall be your peace also, a hard task for the most 
loyal of consciences; and in that early year of the eighth century when Spain was 
added to the list of the Mahomedan victories, and the triumphant flag of the 
Crescent was hoisted on tower and citadel, the liberty of conscience which it prac- 
tically proclaimed must have been in the widest sense a cause for national rejoicing 


to the Jews. 


It is not necessary here to discuss the by-questions whether the 
reign of Islam is that of liberty of conscience, and whether centuries 
of cruelty to the Jews had really preceded the year 710. As to the 
main point, the passage quoted is correct. History can cast no blame 
upon the Jew for feeling and obeying his natural affinity ; but on the 
other hand, we must acquit the Christian of anything that with refer- 
ence to people in that stage of civilisation can reasonably be called 
demoniac, and pronounce that his rage against the Jew, even when 
most detestable and sanguinary, falls within the measure of human 
crime. It is probably conjectured, if it cannot be said to have been 
proved, that at the time of the Crusades, when all men were hastily 
raising money to equip themselves for the Holy War, the Jewish 
usurer took cruel advantage of his opportunity and thereby made 
himself more than usually obnoxious at the moment when he was 
most in peril. Nor is it by any means certain that he used all pos- 
sible care to avoid irritating popular feeling. He has always been, and 
still is, somewhat apt to presume upon his wealth. This is the cause 
of his exclusion from some of the New York hotels. The bloodiest and 
most disgraceful of all the outbreaks of popular violence in England 
was provoked by the disastrous indiscretion of some wealthy Hebrews 
who, in defiance of a warning proclamation as well as of popular senti- 
ment, had intruded themselves upon the coronation of a Crusader 
king. 

Even on this occasion, however, behind the religious fanaticism 
which is set down as the sole incentive to the outburst, there is dis- 
cernible that which I suspect to have been generally the deeper and 
more potent cause of popular antipathy. At York, the rioters made 
for the place where the Jews had deposited their bonds. So, in 
French history, M. Martin, though he usually treats the outrages 
against the Jews as religious, and descants on them in the ordinary 
strain, sometimes lets us see that other causes of animosity were at 
work, ‘Never,’ he says in relation to the rising of 1380, ‘had the 
Jews been more hateful to the people than since they had been protected 
with so much solicitude by the Crown: they abused the need which 
men had of their capital to suck to the very marrow both the spend- 
thrift nobleman and the necessitous citizen.’ The money trade is not 
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more oppressive or odious than any other trade, provided it is not pur- 
sued in an illiberal and grasping spirit; but there are money-lenders 
of different kinds; there is usury which is fair lending, and there is 
usury which is extortion ; there are mortgagees who do not want to 
foreclose, and there are mortgagees who do. A tyranny not less 
grinding or hateful than that of an armed conqueror or a political 
despot may be exercised by a confederacy of crafty operators which 
has got the money of a country into its hands and makes a ruthless 
use of its power. In the Chronicle of Jocelyn de Brakelond we 
find an example of the prodigious usance by which a debt to a 
Hebrew money-lender grew ; and we are not surprised or much scan- 
dalised on learning from a subsequent page of the Chronicle that the 
worthy Abbot Samson procured letters from the king empowering 
him to compel all Jews to quit St. Edmondsbury, on the condition 
however that they should be allowed to take with them their chattels 
and the price of their houses and lands. It was the period of the 
Crusades, and Samson was an enthusiast, it is true; yet we cannot 
doubt, looking to what had preceded, that his main object was to 
save his people from the bloodsucker. The Jews had a strong 
tendency to congregate at Oxford, a large portion of which is said at 
one time to have been in their hands. We may believe that they 
were partly, perhaps chiefly, drawn to it as a seat of learning and 
science; but a university city also affords special opportunities for 
usury, and as the Universities in the Middle Ages were distinctly 
liberal, it seems probable that here again the conflicts which took 
place had a social and economical rather than a theological cause. 
The truth is, religious fanaticism, and especially the fanaticism of 
Christianity, has had quite as heavy a load of historical responsibility 
laid on it as it deserves. Persecution, among Christians at least, has 
usually been the crime not of popular bigotry but of wealthy Church 
establishments threatened in their temporal interests by the growth 
of new beliefs. The wars of the sixteenth century, Which are always 
called religious and constantly cited as proof that Christianity is the 
parent of evil, were in fact attempts of an enormously rich and 
corrupt clergy to put down a revival of religious life, while the life 
was struggling to save itself from extermination. It seems very 
doubtful whether, even in the Middle Ages, the peasant or mechanic, 
having no pecuniary interest in theological questions, would, merely 
on account of a difference of opinion, have made a bloodthirsty on- 
slaught ona man of the same race, or of a race not hostile to his own, 
who was working as a fellow-labourer at his side. The Cahorsins 
were Christians ; yet as extortioners they were not less hated than the 
Jews, nor was their expulsion less eagerly demanded. 

Into England the Jews streamed after the Conquest, as they 
follow in the train of modern war; and we may be sure that their 
presence was not the least part of the calamity which befell the 
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hapless people. Through them the Norman and Angevin kings were 
enabled to organise vicarious extortion, and though the king squeezed 
the sponge when it had sucked up the money of the people, this 
process while it filled his coffers did not restore the popularity of the 
unfortunate Jews. Nor does it seem that the Jew, to make up for 
his exactions, when he had amassed wealth, bore himself meekly 
towards the natives. Our highest authority on medieval history, 
Mr. Freeman, says: ‘ In the wake of the Conqueror the Jews of Rouen 
found their way to London, and before long we find settlements of 
the Hebrew race in the chief cities and boroughs of England: at 
York, Winchester, Lincoln, Bristol, Oxford, and even at the gate 
of the Abbot of St. Edmonds and St. Albans. They came as the 
king’s special men, or more truly as his special chattels, strangers 
alike to the Church and the commonwealth, but strong in the pro- 
tection of a master who commonly found it his interest to protect 
them against all others. Hated, feared, and loathed, but far too 
deeply feared to be scorned or oppressed, they stalked defiantly 
among the people of the land, on whose wants they throve, safe from 
harm or insult, save now and then, when popular wrath burst all 
bounds, when their proud mansions and fortified quarters could 
shelter them no longer from raging crowds, who were eager to wash 
out their debts in the blood of their creditors. The romantic picture 
of the despised, trembling Jew, cringing before every Christian whom 
he meets, is, in any age of English history, simply a romantic picture.’ 
The suppleness of the Oriental, which made him willing to be the 
chattel for the sake of the royal protection in his trade, might 
diminish the respect of the people for him, but would not diminish 
their hatred or their fear. 

- Like the expulsion of the Jews from St. Edmondsbury by Abbot 
Samson, the banishment of the whole race from England by Edward 
I. was unquestionably intended by the king and welcomed by the 
nation as a measure of social reform and relief to the people. 
The execution of the measure was marked by savage outbursts of 
popular passion against the objects of general hatred; and Jewish 
writers may be easily forgiven for denouncing Edward as one of a 
set of ‘insolent, rapacious, and unprincipled tyrants whose virtues, 
if they happened to possess any, were overshadowed by their crimes.’ 
But this is not history. Edward was as great, as noble-minded, and 
as beneficent a king as ever sat upon the English throne; and he 
must have made no small fiscal sacrifice in sending away the luckless 
race whose craft had filled his coffers and those of his predecessors. 
The situation was throughout miserable; its consequences while 
it lasted were deplorable ; its termination was hideous and heart- 
rending: but the English people had never invited the Jews to 
England. 

In Spain the situation was still worse than in Englan], and the 
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consequences were still more hideous. For centuries a struggle raged 
for the possession of the peninsula between Christendom and Islam, 
by which religious passion as well as antipathy of race was excited 
to the highest pitch. At last the Christian triumphed and the 
Mahomedan was ruthlessly driven out, as, we may be sure, the 
Christian would have been driven out from any realm of Islam in which 
he had planted himself for a time as an invader, unless he had pre- 
ferred to banishment the most abject and wretched slavery. The 
Jew being connected, as we have seen, with the Mahomedan, and 
bound to him by sympathy, shared his piteous doom. In the dreadful 
reign of persecution which followed, after the establishment of the 
Inquisition, the Jew or ‘ New Christian’ did not suffer more than 
the Christian who was suspected of heresy, or, to speak perhaps more 
correctly, of disloyalty to that religious union which the Spaniard 
had learned to regard as the palladium of national existence. Per- 
haps even in Spain the vast revenues of the State Church had as 
much to do with persecution as had the bigotry of the nation; and 
assuredly the religion of Jesus of Nazareth had nothing to do with 
the vast revenues of the State Church. All these horrors now belong 
to the past as completely as the massacre of the Canaanites. 

During the Middle Ages intolerance was universal, perhaps 
inevitable, and the Christian heretic, though a native and a member 
of the commonwealth, was persecuted not less, but far more cruelly, 
than the Jew who was an intruder. In England the Jews were 
relieved of their political disabilities almost as soon as the Dissenters, 
and those who relieved them were of course Christians. It is tacitly 
assumed that all the time Judaism itself was tolerant and would 
have established religious liberty had power been in its hands. No 
assumption surely could be more precarious. Judaism persecuted 
Christianity while it could, calling in the Roman authority for the 
purpose. Ina later age the heresy of Uriel D’Acosta was punished 
with forms apparently borrowed, as has been remarked, from the 
practice of the Inquisition. Spinoza was put in peril of his life. To 
burn or stone him, or any other apostate, was not possible where 
Jewish orthodoxy did not wield the civil sword. The works of 
Maimonides were publicly burned. Instances of anathema and ex- 
communication launched by the priesthood against freedom of 
thought abound in Jewish history ; and Jewish writers acknowledge 
that bigotry capable of anything is to be found among the zealots of 
their race in Poland. Even so liberal an Israelite as Mr. Samuel, 
the author of Jewish Life in the East, speaks of ‘ renegades,’ that is, 
converts from Judaism to Christianity, in a tone suggestive of social 
penalties if not of faggots. After all, whence did ecclesiastics in the 
Middle Ages chiefly derive their notions as to the duty of extirpating 
misbelief with the sword? Was it not from passages in the sacred 
books of the Hebrews? Was it not from the injunction to exterminate 
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the idolatrous Canaanites, and the precepts of the law making death 
the penalty of apostasy, blasphemy, and religious perversion? Even 
the superstition of witch-burning, had it not its origin in an uncritical 
adherence to the Mosaic law which ordains that a witch shall not be 
allowed to live? Among rational Christians the Old Testament has 
given place to the New. But in the synagogue is not the Old Testa- 
ment still read as the final expression of the Divine Will? Is not 
the Feast of Purim still kept by the Hebrew race? If so, Judaism 
ought to be cautious how it applies such epithets as demoniac to 
Christendom on account of any misdeeds of the ignorant and irra- 
tional past. 

Mr. Wolf ascribes the abandonment of husbandry by the Jews to 
the cruel bigotry of Christian rulers, who forbade them to hold Chris- 
tians as farm-slaves, it being regarded as out of the question that a 
Jew should put his own hand to the plough. Would the Jews in 
their own country, or in any country where they were dominant, 
have allowed Christians to hold Jews as slaves? Mr. Samuel, the 
Jewish writer already mentioned, says, ‘ A Jewish servant or labourer 
is almost unknown in Egypt, our people here as elsewhere being 
infected with that dislike for manual labour and that preference for 
earning their living with their heads which is at once the strength of 
our upper and the destruction of our lower classes.’ The destruction, 
then, of the lower classes among the Jews, their economical destruc- 
tion at least, is not to be laid at the door of Christendom. Their 
propensities with regard to labour are the same in the East and in 
their own land as in the Christian countries of the West. It is true 
that in those happier days when, instead of Rabbinism and the 
Cabala, they were producing a great religion, and memorably contri- 
buting to the progress of humanity, the Jews were, as Mr. Wolf re- 
minds us, a community of husbandmen; but they have now been so 
long a wandering race, ‘ preferring to earn their living with their 
heads,’ that the tendency is ingrained, and cannot be altered by any- 
thing that Christendom can do. Not even in lands where they have 
been longest and most completely emancipated, such as Holland and 
the United States, have the Jews, it is believed, shown any disposi- 
tion to return to the blameless industry any more than to the simple 
and devout character of the husbandmen who gathered in the Courts 
of Zion. The same thing would probably have befallen the Greeks 
had they, like the Jews, been permanently converted into a race 
without a home. For such habits, whether formed by an individual 
or a race, humanity is not responsible, nor can it prevent them from 
bearing their natural fruits. The one valid ground of complaint 
which the Jews have in this respect is the medizval prohibition of 
usury, which, so far as it was operative, tended no doubt at once to 
throw the trade into the hands of the Hebrews, and to degrade it. But 
this again had its origin mainly in the Hebrew law, though that law 
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makes a tribal distinction between taking interest of a Hebrew and 
taking it of a stranger. 

Again, it is constantly asserted that the Jews during the Middle 
Ages were rendering some brilliant services to civilisation when their 
beneficent efforts were arrested by the intolerance and folly of Chris- 
tianity. Christendom, it is said, was wasting itself in the pursuit of a 
spiritual ideal, in crusades, in religious art, and scholastic philosophy, 
while the Jew was promoting the real welfare of mankind, by found- 
ing medicine and developing trade. Scholastic philosophy need 
hardly shrink from comparison in point of practical utility with the 
Talmud and the Cabala. If the Jew founded medicine, what became 
of the medicine which he founded? The Middle Ages bequeathed 
none, it is believed, worthy the name of science. Trade was deve- 
loped, not by the Jew, but by the merchants and mariners of the 
great Italian, German, Flemish, and English cities. Its progress in 
England did not in any appreciable way suffer by the absence of the 
Jews from the time of Edward I. to that of Charles II. It may be 
doubted whether even the money trade, which was the special pro- 
vince of the Jew, did not owe at least as much to the bankers of 
Florence and Augsburg as to any Jewish house. Rossieu St. Hilaire, 
in his history of Spain, while he shows abundant sympathy for Jewish 
wrongs, finds himself compelled to contrast the ‘narrowness and 
rapacity ’ of their commerce with the boldness and grandeur of Arab 
enterprise. In the early Middle Ages Jews were the great slave- 
dealers. This was not the reproach in those times which it would be 
in ours ; but slave-dealing was never the noblest or the most beneficent 
part of commerce. 

The idea that to exclude the Jew was to shut out commerce and 
prosperity is curiously at variance with the indications of the ethno- 
graphical map at the present day, from which it would appear that 
the number of Jews was nearly in inverse proportion to national well- 
being. In wretched Poland, including Posen and Galicia, the pro- 
portion of them is largest ; they abound in Hungary, in Roumania, in 
the southern parts of Russia; in England and France there are com- 
paratively few ; in Scotland, the soundest and healthiest of commu- 
nities, hardly any. Nothing can really increase the wealth of a 
country but productive industry, in which the Jews stand low. Mere 
money-dealing, though necessary and therefore legitimate, is not 
productive, and when it assumes the form of stock-jobbing it is 
anything but beneficent. The success of a Brassey or a Titus Salt 
adds greatly to the general wealth of the community, and stimulates 
industrial energy into the bargain; the success of a stock-jobber no 
more adds to the wealth of the community than does the success of a 
gambler. Stock-jobbing, with the advantage of exclusive information, 
in fact bears a close resemblance to gambling with loaded dice, and 
it is in this way that some of the greatest Jewish fortunes are said to 
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have been made. That the presence in large numbers of a wandering 
race of money-dealers and petty traders does more harm to a nation 
than good is a fact which does not justify the maltreatment of any 
member of that race, but a fact it appears to be. 

In cases where a military race has absolutely refused to engage 
in trade, and has prevented its serfs or rayahs from engaging, the 
Jew has found a natural opening; but while he has filled the gap, he 
has precluded native commerce from coming into existence, as other- 
wise in course of time it would almost certainly have done. 

‘The Jew,’ says Renan, ‘ from that time [that of the final disper- 
sion | to this has insinuated himself everywhere, claiming the benefit 
of common rights. But in reality he has not been within the pale of 
common rights; he has kept his status apart ; he has wanted to have 
the same securities as the rest, with his exceptional privileges and 
special laws into the bargain. He has wished to enjoy the advantages 
of nationality without being a member of the nation, or bearing his 
share of national burdens. And this no people has ever been able to 
endure.’ There is no reason why any people should endure it, at all 
events if the number and influence of the intruders are such as to 
constitute a serious danger to the nation, and the parasite seems likely 
to injure the growth of the tree. In England the Jews are few; and 
though some of them have made colossal fortunes by stock-broking, the 
aggregate amount of their wealth is not great compared with that of 
the whole country. English writers are therefore able, much at their 
ease, to preach the lessons of a serene philosophy to the Germans, who 
have as many Jews in a single city as there are in the whole of 
England or France, and are moreover threatened with fresh irruptions 
from Poland, that grand reservoir, as even Jewish writers admit, ofall 
that is least admirable in Israel. Seeing the growth of the Jewish 
power in Germany, the immense wealth which it has amassed by 
stock-broking,and which, refusing intermarriage, it holds with a grasp 
almost as tight as mortmain, its influence over the Press, the lines of 
sumptuous mansions which bespeak its riches and its pride, the rapid 
multiplication of its people and the reinforcements which it receives 
from abroad, its tribal exclusiveness and compactness, its disdain of 
manual labour and increasing appropriation of the higher and more 
influential places in the community, a German may be excused for 
feeling apprehensions which in an Englishman would be absurd. No 
wonder if he fancies, as he walks along the principal street of his 
chief city, that he is in some danger of being reduced to the condition 
of a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for an intrusive race in his 
own land. Not the German only, but any one who feels an interest 
in the fortunes of Germany, may well regard the growth of Jewish in- 
fluence there with some anxiety, at least if he deems it best for the 
world that the great Teutonic nation, at last united and liberated by 
efforts so heroic and at so great a cost, should be allowed to develop 
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its character, and work out its destiny in its own way. German 
patriotism is derided as Philistinism, and it does no doubt sometimes 
manifest itself in ways distasteful to those whose model is Heinrich 
Heine. But it has wrought a great deliverance not only for Germany 
but for Europe. Those who have appealed to it can hardly expect it to 
cool down on the morrow of Sedan: in fact the need of its devotion is 
as yet far from being at an end. That Goethe, who in the calmness 
of his cold and statuesque superiority went to pay his homage to the 
conqueror and oppressor, would have looked with indifference on 
the struggle between German and Semite is very likely; but it was 
not the spirit of Goethe that hurled the soldier against the French 
lines at Gravelotte. This revolt against Semite ascendency may be 
regarded in fact as a natural sequel of the revolts against Austrian 
domination and French intrigue. Crushed by a brood of petty despots, 
Germany, after the Thirty Years’ War, had been lying depressed and 
torpid, the prey of all who chose to prey on her ; she is now awakened 
to national life, feels the blood coursing through her veins again, and 
is successively casting oif all her bonds. The economical yoke of the 
Jew becomes as irksome as the rest. In the Danubian Principalities 
a similar revival produces a similar revolt in a coarser and more cruel 
form, 
The situation is a most unhappy one. Such consequences as have 
flowed from the dispersion of the Jews are enough to prove to the 
optimist that there are real and lasting calamities in history. Re- 
pression, though duty imposes it on a government, does not seem 
hopeful; soldiers may be sent, and some of the Anti-Semitic rioters 
may be shot down, but this will not make the rest of the people love 
the Jew. That the people should ever love the Jew while he adheres 
to his tribalism, his circumcision, and his favourite trades, seems to be 
morally impossible. It is not difficult to frame golden rules by which 
Jews and Gentiles as well as Magyar and Sclav, Anglo-American and 
Negro, shall live in philosophic, amity; but it is too certain what the 
practical result willbe. The common people know nothing about Lessing 
and Nathan Der Weise ; and if they did they might say with truth that 
the character of Nathan Der Weise is as fictitious as that of the Eastern 
sages of Voltaire. No real solution seems to present itself except the 
abandonment by the Hebrew of his tribalism, with its strange and 
savage rite, and of all that separates him socially from the people among 
whom he dwells. As to the hygienic practices, on the importance of 
which Mr. Wolf insists as a ground for separatism, there is not the 
smallest reason, if they are rational and good, why the Jew should not 
retain them himself, and impart them to other people. Thenceforth, 
if Jewish genius showed itself so superior as Jews assert that it is to 
that of people of other blood, and if any one sought to deny it a fair 
career, there would be justice in assuming him to be actuated by 
envy. We should all be bound to welcome it without prejudice as a 
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purely beneficent power. In England and France such a solution 
seems possible—the Jewish element is here not so large as to defy assi- 
milation and absorption ; but in Germany and Poland it appears very 
remote. 

What can, what ought, the Germans to do? It behoves them 
calmly to consider this question. Violence clearly in any form is 
neither right nor expedient. The Government is bound to put it 
down, and excesses which provoke a deserved reaction will only leave 
Semitism morally stronger and more formidable than ever. The 
withdrawal of political rights, once conceded, is also practically out of 
the question, more especially as the Jew has not only been per- 
mitted to vote but compelled to serve in the army. This last fact is 
decisive. On the other hand, no principle political or moral forbids a 
German to use his own vote for the purpose of keeping the govern- 
ment and guidance of the nation in German hands. Of course he is 
equally at liberty to encourage, or refuse to encourage, such journals 
as he thinks fit. Associations against anybody have a very ugly look, 
yet they may be justified by great compactness of tribal organisation 
and corporate activity on the side of the Hebrews. Restraints upon 
immigration are harsh and inhospitable, except in a case of absolute 
necessity. But a case of absolute necessity may be conceived, and the 
land of every nation is its own. The right of self-defence is not con- 
fined to those who are called upon to resist an armed invader. It 
might be exercised with equal propriety, though in a different way, 
by a nation the character and commercial life of which were 
threatened by a great irruption of Polish Jews. The Americans 
think themselves perfectly at liberty to lay restrictions on the immi- 
gration of the Chinese, though the Chinaman with his labourer’s shovel 
is nothing like so formidable an invader as the Jew. In trade the 
sons of those who founded the Free Cities will surely be able, now that 
their energies have been restored and their shackles struck off, to hold 
their own, without legislative protection, against the Hebrew, preter- 
natural as his skill in a special tone of business has become: and 
everything that tends to improve the tone of commerce and diminish 
stock-jobbing will help the Teuton in the race. 

It has been said, and I believe truly, that religion is the least 
part of the matter. Yet there is between the modern Jew and the 
compatriot of Luther a certain divergence of general character and 
aim in life connected with religion which makes itself felt beside the 
antagonism of race, and the traces of which appear in the literature of 
this controversy. Judaism is material optimism with a preference to 
a chosen race, while Christianity, whether Catholic or Protestant, is 
neither material nor in a temporal sense optimist. Judaism is 
Legalism, of which the Talmud is the most signal embodiment, and 
here again it is contrasted with Christianity and the Christian Ideal ; 
which is something widely different from the mere observance, how- 
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ever punctual, of the law. In the competition for this world’s goods 
it is pretty clear that the legalist will be apt to have the advantage, 
and at the same time that his conduct will often appear not right to 
those whose highest monitor is not the law. The Agnostic, seeing 
what he deems the reveries of Christianity rejected by the Jew, and 
imagining this to be the cause of quarrel, is ready to take the Jew to 
his heart. But it may be questioned whether he will find the affinity 
so close as at first sight it appears. The Agnostic after all is the 
child of Christendom. He is still practically the liegeman of the 
Christian conscience, whatever account of its genesis he may have 
given to himself. He has a social ideal, not that of the Church, but 
that of humanity, which has come to him through the Church, and 
which is utterly at variance with the pretension of a chosen race. 
Mr. Wolf's text, ‘ Ye shall eat the riches of the Gentiles, and in their 
glory shall ye boast yourselves,’ would not express the aspirations of a 
Positivist any more than those of a Christian. 

Apart from these local collisions, there is a general curiosity, not 
unmingled with anxiety, to know what course in politics the enfran- 
chised Jew will take. He is everywhere making his way into the 
political arena, which indeed, under the system of party government, 
suits his traditional habits almost as well as the stock exchange. A 
money power is sure in the main to be conservative, and the in- 
clination of Jewish wealth to the side of reaction in England and 
other countries is already becoming apparent. Poor Jews will be 
found in the revolutionary, and even in the socialist, camp. But in 
whatever camp the Jew is found he will be apt for some time, unless 
the doctrine of heredity is utterly false, to retain the habits formed 
during eighteen centuries of itinerant existence, without a country, and 
under circumstances which rendered cunning, suppleness, and intrigue 
almost as necessary weapons of self-defence in his case as the sword 
and the lance were in the case of the feudal soldier. He will be often 
disposed to study ‘the spirit of the age’ much as he studies the stock 
list and to turn the knowledge to his own profit in the same way. It 
is very likely that he may sometimes outrun and overact national 
sentiment or even national passion, which he does not himself share. 
This is one of the dangerous liabilities of his character as a statesman. 
It might have been supposed that the Jews, having been for so many 
centuries shut out from military life, would be free from militarism ; 
indeed, a high rank in civilisation has been plausibly claimed for 
them on that ground. Yet a Jewish statesman got up Jingoism 
much as he would have got up a speculative mania for a commercial 
purpose, and his consuming patriotism threw quite into the shade that 
of men who, though opposed to Jingoism, would have given their lives 
for the country. Among the ablest and most active organisers of that 
rebellion in the United States which cost a thousand millions ster- 
ing and half a million of lives, was a Jewish senator from Louisiana, 
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who when the crash came, unlike the other leaders, went off to push his 
fortune elsewhere. There was no particular reason why he should not 
do so, being, as he was, a member of a cosmopolitan race; but there 
was a particular reason why the people who had no other country 
should receive his counsels with caution in a question of national life 
or death. A political adventurer will not be sparing of that which 
in the pride of Jewish superiority he regards as ‘gutter blood.’ 
Joseph, being the Prime Minister of Pharaoh, displays his statecraft 
for the benefit of his employer by teaching him to take advantage 
of the necessities of the people in a time of famine for the purpose of 
getting them to surrender their freeholds into the royal hands. He 
would no doubt have played the game of an aristocracy or even of a 
democracy in the same spirit, though his natural taste, as an Oriental, 
would lead him if possible to be the vizier of an absolute monarch. 
There are some who think that the Hebrew adventurer, with a cool 
head and a cool heart, may be specially useful as a mediator between 
heated political parties, and a reconciler of the interests which they 
represent. But this is surely a condemnation of party rather than a 
recommendation of the Hebrew. 

Mr. Oliphant, in the work to which reference has already been 
made, proposes that Palestine should be restored to the Jew, with 
some of the vacant country adjoining ; and it appears that this plan 
is not unlikely to be carried into effect. The restoration of their own 
land may have the same good influence upon the Jews which it has had 
upon the Greeks. It is not likely that of those now settled in 
the West any considerable number would ever turn their steps east- 
ward. We know the anecdote of the Parisian Jew who said that if 
the kingdom of Jerusalem was restored he should ask for the 
ambassadorship at Paris; but the westward flow of migration might 
be checked, and from the eastern parts of Europe, where the relations 
of the Jews to the native population are very bad, some of them 
might return to their own land. Mr. Oliphant seems to have little 
hope of seeing the Jews, even in Palestine, take to husbandry, and 
proposes that they should be the landowners, and that the land 
should be tilled for them by ‘fellahs. We must assume that 
fellahs convinced of the validity of the Jews’ claim to exemption 
from the indignity of manual labour will be found. But necessity 
would in time compel the Jew once more to handle the plough. The 
situation at all events would be cleared, and the statesmen who are 
now inditing despatches about religious toleration would see that 
Israel is not a sect but a tribe, and that the difficulty with which 
they have to deal arises not merely from difference of opinion, or any 
apimosities produced by it, but from consecrated exclusiveness of 
race. 

In one respect the Jew certainly has a right to complain, even in 
a country where his emancipation has been most complete, not of 
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persecution, but of what may be called a want of religious delicacy and 
courtesy on the part of Christians. He is singled out as the object 
of a special propagandism carried on by such societies as that for the 
conversion of the Jews. The conduct of those who are trying to 
impart to him the truth which they believe necessary to salvation 
is not ‘ demoniac,’ but the reverse; yet it is easy to understand his 
annoyance and indignation. The barrenness of this propagandism in 
proportion to the money and effort spent on it is notorious; the 
object against which it is directed is not mere intellectual conviction, 
but something as ingrained and tenacious as caste. Simple respect 
for the Jew’s opinions and perfect religious courtesy are more likely 
to reach his mind than any special propaganda. 

Of the lack of theological interest in him the Jew can scarcely 
complain. If there has been error here, it has certainly been on the 
side of exaggeration. The formal relation of Christianity in its 
origin to Judaism perhaps we know; its essential relation, hardly. 
What was a peasant of Galilee? Under what influence, theological 
or social, did he live? Who can exactly tell? We have a series of 
Lives of Christ, from which eager readers fancy that they derive some 
new information about the Master, but which, in fact, are nothing 
but the gospel narrative shredded and mingled with highly-seasoned 
descriptions of Jewish customs and of the scenery of the lake of 
Gennesaret, while the personal idiosyncrasy of the biographer 
strongly flavours the whole. If there are any things of which we 
are sure, they are that Galilee was a place out of which orthodox 
Judaism thought that no good could come ; that the teaching of the 
Galileans was essentially opposed to that of the Jewish doctor, and 
that Judaism strove to crush Christianity by all the means in its 
power. Thus if Israel was the parent of Christendom, it was as much 
in the way of antagonism as in that of generation. There is an 
incomparably greater affinity between Christianity and Platonism or 
Stoicism, than between Christianity and the Talmud. The exagger- 
ated notion of Christians about the importance of the Jews has been 
curiously reproduced of late in an unexpected quarter, and under a 
most fantastic form. Even when theological belief has departed, 
religious sentiment is not easily expelled, nor does the love of the 
mysterious die out at once, especially in a woman’s breast. Miss 
Martineau, after renouncing Theism, indemnified herself with mes- 
meric fancies. The authoress of ‘Daniel Deronda’ in like manner 
indemnified herself with the Jewish mystery. No Jewish mystery, 
except a financial one, exists. Daniel Deronda is a showman who, if, 
after taking our money, he were desired to raise the curtain, would 
be obliged to confess that he had nothing to show. A relic of 
Tribalism, however vast and interesting, is no more hallowed than any 
other boulder of a primeval world. Every tribe was the chosen 
people of its own God; and if it were necessary to institute a com- 
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parison between the different races in respect of their ‘ sacredness,’ 
which it happily is not, the least sacred of all would be that which 
had most persistently refused to come into the allegiance of humanity. 

One more remark is suggested by the discussion of the Jewish 
question, and perhaps it is the most important of all. It is surely 
time for the rulers of Christian Churches in general, and for those of 
the Established Church in particular, to consider whether the sacred 
books of the Hebrews ought any longer to be presented as they are 
now to Christian people as pictures of the Divine character and of 
the Divine dealings with mankind. Historical philosophy reads 
them with a discriminating eye. It severs the tribal and the 
primeval from the universal, that which is perennially moral, such 
as most of the commandments in the Decalogue, from that which by 
the progress of humanity has ceased to be so. It marks, in the 
midst of that which is utterly unspiritual and belongs merely to 
primitive society or to the Semite of Palestine, the faint dawn of the 
spiritual, and traces its growing brightness through the writings of 
prophets and psalmists till it becomes day. But the people are not 
historical philosophers. Either they will be misled by the uncritical 
reading of the Old Testament or they will be repelled. Hitherto 
they have been misled, and some of the darkest pages of Christian 
history, including those which record the maltreatment of Jews in so 
far as it was religious, have been the result of their aberrations. 
Now they are being repelled, and the repulsion is growing stronger 
and more visible every day. It is not necessary, and it might be 
irritating, to rehearse the long series of equivocal passages which 
shocked the moral sense of Bishop Colenso, and of which Mr. Inger- 
soll, the great apostle of Agnosticism in America, makes use in 
his popular lectures with terrible effect. The question is one of the 
most practical kind, and it will not well brook delay, It is incom- 
parably more urgent than that of Biblical revision. 

I cannot conclude without repeating that if this was a case of 
opposition to religious liberty, I should thoroughly share the emotions 
and heartily echo the words of Mr. Lucien Wolf. But I have con- 
vinced myself—and I think Mr. Wolf’s own paper when carefully 
examined affords proof—that it is a case of a different kind. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. 


V. Tue Two Servants. 


I nave assumed throughout these papers, that everybody knew what 
Fiction meant; as Mr. Mill assumed in his Political Economy, that 
everybody knew what wealth meant. The assumption was convenient 
to Mr. Mill, and persisted in: but, for my own part, I am not in 
the habit of talking, even so long as I have done in this instance, 
without making sure that the reader knows what I am talking about ; 
and it is high time that we should be agreed upon the primary 
notion of what a Fiction is. 

A feigned, fictitious, artificial, super-natural, put-together-out-of- 
one’s-head, thing. All this it must be,-to begin with. The best 
type of it being the most practically fictile—a Greek vase. A thing 
which has two sides to be seen, two handles to be carried by, and a 
bottom to stand on, and a top to be poured out of, this, every right 
fiction is, whatever else it may be. Planned rigorously, rounded 
smoothly, balanced symmetrically, handled handily, lipped softly for 
pouring out oil and wine. Painted daintily at last with images of 
eternal things— 

For ever shalt thou love, and she be fair. 

Quite a different thing from a ‘cast’,—this work of clay in the 
hands of the potter, as it seemed good to the potter to make it. Very 
interesting, a cast from life may perhaps be; more interesting, to 
some people perhaps, a cast from death ;—most modern novels are 
like specimens from Lyme Regis, impressions of skeletons in mud. 

‘ Planned rigorously ’"—I press the conditions again one by one—it 
must be, as ever Memphian labyrinth or Norman fortress. Intricacy 
full of delicate surprise ; covered way in secrecy of accurate purposes, 
not a stone useless, nor a word nor an incident thrown away. 

‘ Rounded smoothly ’—the wheel of Fortune revolving with it in 
unfelt swiftness ; like the world, its story rising like the dawn, closing 
like the sunset, with its own sweet light for every hour. 

‘ Balanced symmetrically ’"—having its two sides clearly separate, 
its war of good and evil rightly divided. Its figures moving in 
majestic law of light and shade. 

‘Handled handily ’—so that, being careful and gentle, you can 
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take easy grasp of it and all that it contains; a thing given into 
your hand thenceforth to have and to hold. Comprehensible, not a 
mass that both your arms cannot get round; tenable, not a confused 
pebble heap of which you can only lift one pebble at a time. 

‘Lipped softly ’—full of kindness and comfort: the Keats line 
indeed the perpetual message of it—‘ For ever shalt thou love, and 
she: be fair.’ All beautiful fiction is of the Madonna, whether the 
Virgin of Athens or of Judah—Pan-Athenaic always. 

And all foul fiction is leze majesté to the Madonna and to 
womanhood. For indeed the great fiction of every human life is 
the shaping of its Love, with due prudence, due imagination, due 
persistence and perfection from the beginning of its story to the end ; 
for every human soul, its Palladium. And it follows that all right 
imaginative work is beautiful, which is a practical and brief law con- 
cerning it. All frightful things are either foolish, or sick, visits of 
frenzy, or pollutions of plague. 

Taking thus the Greek vase at its best time, for the symbol of 
fair fiction: of foul, you may find in the great entrance-room of 
the Louvre, filled with the luxurious orfévrerie of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, types perfect and innumerable: Satyrs carved in serpentine, 
Gorgons platted in gold, Furies with eyes of ruby, Scyllas with scales 
of pearl; infinitely worthless toil, infinitely witless wickedness ; 
pleasure satiated into idiocy, passion provoked into madness, no 
object of thought, or sight, or fancy, but horror, mutilation, distortion, 
corruption, agony of war, insolence of disgrace, and misery of 
Death. 

It is true that the ease with which a serpent, or something that 
will be understood for one, can be chased or wrought in metal ; 
and the small workmanly skill required to image a satyr’s hoof and 
horns, as compared to that needed for a human foot or forehead, 
have greatly influenced the choice of subject by incompetent smiths ; 
and in like manner, the prevalence of such vicious or ugly story in 
the mass of modern literature is not so much a sign of the lascivious- 
ness of the age, as of its stupidity, though each react on the other, 
and the vapour of the sulphurous pool becomes at last so diffused in 
the atmosphere of our cities, that whom it cannot corrupt, it will at 
least stultify. 

Yesterday, the last of August, came to me from the Fine Art 
Society, a series of twenty black and white scrabbles! of which I am 
informed in an eloquent preface that the author was a Michael 
Angelo of the glebe, and that his shepherds and his herdswomen 
are akin in dignity and grandeur to the prophets and Sibyls of the 
Sistine. i 
Glancing through the series of these stupendous productions, I 


1 Jean Francois Millet. Twenty Etchings and Woodcuts reproduced in Facsimile, 
and Biographical Notice by William Ernest Henley. London, 1881. 
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find one peculiarly characteristic and expressive of modern picture - 
making and novel-writing,—called ‘Hauling’ or more definitely 
‘Paysan rentrant du Fumier,’ which represents a man’s back, or at 
least the back of his waistcoat and trowsers, and hat, in full light, 
and a small blot where his face should be, with a small scratch 
where its nose should be, elongated into one representing a chink 
of timber in the background. 

Examining the volume farther, in the hope of discovering some 
trace of reasonable motive for the publication of these works by the 
Society, I perceive that this Michael Angelo of the glebe had in- 
deed natural faculty of no mean order in him, and that the woful 
history of his life contains very curious lessons respecting the modern 
conditions of Imagination and Art. 

I find in the first place, that he was a Breton peasant; his 
grandmother's godson, baptized in good hope, and 


christened Jean, after his father, and Francois after the Saint of Assisi, his god- 
mother’s patron. It was under her care and guidance and those of his uncle, the 
Abbé Charles, that he was reared; and the dignified and laborious earnestness of 
these governors of his was a chief influence in his life, and a distinguishing feature 
in his character. The Millet family led an existence almost patriarchal in its un- 
alterable simplicity and diligence; and the boy grew up in an environment of toil, 
sincerity and devoutness. He was fostered upon the Bible, and the great book 
of nature. .... When he woke, it was to the lowing of cattle and the song of 
birds; he was at play all day, among ‘the sights and sounds of the open land- 
scape’; and he slept with the murmur of the spinning-wheel in his ears, and the 
memory of the evening prayer in his heart. . . . He learned Latin from the parish 
priest, and from his uncle Charles; and he soon came to be a student of Virgil, and 
while yet young in his teens began to follow his father out into the fields, and 
thenceforward, as became the eldest boy in a large family, worked hard at grafting 
and ploughing, sowing and reaping, scything and shearing and planting, and all the 
many duties of husbandmen. Meanwhile, he had taken to drawing, . . . copied 
everything he saw, and produced not only studies but compositions also; until at 
last his father was moved to take him away from farming, and have him taught 


painting. 


Now all this is related concerning the lad’s early life by the 
prefatory and commenting author, as if expecting the general reader 
to admit that there had been some advantage for him in this manner 
of education :—that simplicity and devoutness are wholesome states 
of mind; that parish curés and uncle Abbés are not betrayers or 
devourers of youthful innocence—that there is profitable reading in 
the Bible—and something agreeably soothing—if no otherwise useful, 
in the sound of evening prayer. I may observe also in passing, that 
his education, thus far, is precisely what for the last ten years, I have 
been describing as the most desirable for all persons intending to 
lead an honest and Christian life : (my recommendation that peasants 
should learn Latin having been, some four or five years ago, the sub- 
ject of much merriment in the pages of Judy and other such nurses 
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of divine wisdom in the public mind.) It however having been 
determined by the boy’s father that he should be a painter, and that 
art being unknown to the Abbé Charles and the village Curé (in 
which manner of ignorance, if the infallible Pope did but know it, 
he and his now artless shepherds stand at a fatal disadvantage in 
the world, as compared with monks who could illuminate with colour 
as well as word)—the simple young soul is sent for the exalting and 
finishing of its artistic faculties to Paris. 

‘ Wherein,’ observes my prefatory author, ‘ the romantic movement 
was in the full tide of prosperity.’ 

Hugo had written ‘Notre Dame,’ and Musset had published 
‘Rolla’ and the ‘ Nuits ;’ Balzac the ‘ Lys dans la Vallée ;’ Gautier the 
‘Comédie de la Mort ;’ Georges Sand ‘ Léone Léonie ;’ and a score 
of wild and eloquent novels more; and under the instruction of these 
romantic authors, his landlady, to whom he had entrusted the few 
francs he possessed, to dole out to him as he needed, fell in love with 
him, and finding he could not, or would not, respond to her advances, 
confiscated the whole deposit, and left him penniless. The preface 
goes on to tell us how, not feeling himself in harmony with these 
forms of Romanticism, he takes to the study of the Infinite, and 
Michael Angelo; how he learned to paint the Heroic Nude; how he 
mixed up for imitation the manners of Rubens, Ribera, Mantegna, 
and Correggio; how he struggled all his life with neglect, and endured 
with his family every agony of poverty; owed his butcher and his 
grocer, was exposed to endless worry and annoyance from writs and 
executions; and when first his grandmother died, and then his 
mother, for neither deathbed was able to raise the money that would 
have carried him from Barbizon to Gruchy. 

The work now laid before the public by the Fine Art Society is 
to be considered, therefore—whatever its merits or defects may be—as 
an expression of the influence of the Infinite and Michael Angelo on 
a mind innocently prepared for their reception. And in another 
place I may take occasion to point out the peculiar adaptability of 
modern etching to the expression of the Infinite, by the multitude 
of scratches it can put on a surface without representing anything 
in particular; and to illustration of the majesty of Michael Angelo 
by preference of the backs and legs of people to their faces. 

But I refer to the book in this paper, partly indeed because my 
mind is full of its sorrow, and I may not be able to find another op- 
portunity of saying so; but chiefly, because the author of the preface 
has summed the principal authors of depraved Fiction in a single 
sentence ; and I want the reader to ask himself why, among all the 
forms of the picturesque which were suggested by this body of literary 
leaders, none were acceptable by, none helpful to, the mind of a 


youth trained in purity and faith. 
He will find, if he reflect, that it is not in romantic, or any 
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other healthy aim, that the school detaches itself from those called 
sometimes by recent writers ‘classical’; but first by Infidelity, and 
an absence of the religious element so total that at last it passes 
into the hatred of priesthood which has become characteristic of Re- 
publicanism ; and secondly, by the taint and leprosy of animal passion 
idealised as a governing power of humanity, or at least used as the 
chief element of interest in the conduct of its histories. It is with 
the Sin of Master Anthony that Georges Sand (who is the best of 
them) overshadows the entire course of a novel meant to recommend 
simplicity of life—and by the weakness of Consuelo that the same 
authoress thinks it natural to set off the splendour of the most exalted 
musical genius. 

I am not able to judge of the degree of moral purpose, or convic- 
tion, with which any of the novelists wrote. But I am able to say 
with certainty that, whatever their purpose, their method is mistaken, 
and that no good is ever done to society by the pictorial representa- 
tion of its diseases, 

All healthy and helpful literature sets simple bars between right 
and wrong; assumes the possibility, in men and women, of having 
healthy minds in healthy bodies, and loses no time in the diagnosis 
of fever or dyspepsia in either ; least of all in the particular kind of 
fever which signifies the ungoverned excess of any appetite or passion. 
The ‘dulness’ which many modern readers inevitably feel, and 
some modern blockheads think it creditable to allege, in Scott, con- 
sists not a little in his absolute purity from every loathsome element 
or excitement of the lower passions ; so that people who live habitu- 
ally in Satyric or hircine conditions of thought find him as insipid as 
they would a picture of Angelico’s. The accurate and trenchant sepa- 
ration between him and the common railroad-station novelist is that, 
in his total method of conception, only lofty character is worth 
describing at all; and it becomes interesting, not by its faults, but 
by the difficulties and accidents of the fortune through which it 
passes, while in the railway novel, interest is obtained with the 
vulgar reader for the vilest character, because the author describes 
carefully to his recognition the blotches, burrs and pimples in which 
the paltry nature resembles his own. The ‘Mill on the Floss’ is 
perhaps the most striking instance extant of this study of cutaneous 
disease. There is not a single person in the book of the smallest im- 
portance to anybody in the world but themselves, or whose qualities 
deserved so much as a line of printer’s type in their description. 
There is no girl alive, fairly clever, half educated, and unluckily re- 
lated, whose life has not at least as much in it as Maggie’s, to be 
described and to be pitied. Tom is a clumsy and cruel lout, with 
the making of better things in him (and the same may be said 
of nearly every Englishman at present smoking and elbowing his way 
through the ugly world his blunders have contributed to the making 
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of); while the rest of the characters are simply the sweepings-out 
of a Pentonville omnibus.? 

And it is very necessary that we should distinguish this essentially 
Cockney literature, developed only in the London suburbs, and feeding 
the demand of the rows of similar brick houses, which branch in devour- 
ing cancer round every manufacturing town,—from the really romantic 
literature of France. Georges Sand is often immoral; but she is always 
beautiful, and in the characteristic novel I have named, ‘ Le Péché 
de Mons. Antoine,’ the five principal characters, the old Cavalier t 
Marquis, —the Carpenter,—M. de Chateaubrun,—Gilberte,—and_ the ; } 
really passionate and generous lover, are all as heroic and radiantly i 
ideal as Scott’s Colonel Mannering, Catherine Seyton, and Roland hid 
Graeme; while the landscape is rich and true with the emotion of bi 
years of life passed in glens of Norman granite and beside bays of 
Italian sea. But in the English Cockney school, which consummates 7 
itself in George Eliot, the personages are picked up from behind the : 

i 















counter and out of the gutter; and the landscape, by excursion train 
to Gravesend, with return ticket for the City-road. | \ 





But the second reason for the dulness of Scott to the uneducated 
or miseducated reader lies far deeper; and its analysis is related to 
the most subtle questions in the Arts of Design. 1 

The mixed gaiety and gloom in the plan of any modern novel fairly i 
clever in the make of it, may be likened, almost with precision, to the iy 
patchwork of a Harlequin’s dress, well spangled ; a pretty thing enough, | ; 
if the human form beneath it be graceful and active. Few personages a 
on the stage are more delightful to me than a good Harlequin; also, : 
if I chance to have nothing better to do, I can still read my Georges 
Sand or Alfred de Musset with much contentment, if only the story 
end well. a 

But we must not dress Cordelia or Rosalind in robes of triangular i 
patches, covered with spangles, by way of making the coup d’ail } 
















of them less dull; and so the story-telling of Scott is like the robe 







of the Sistine Zipporah—embroidered only on the edges with gold | i] 
and blue, and the embroidery involving a legend written in mystic | 
letters. ia 

And the interest and joy which he intends his reader to find in if 





his tale, are in taking up the golden thread here and there in its in- 4 . 
tended recurrence—and following, as it rises again and again, his 
melody through the disciplined and unaccented march of the fugue. | 
t 
i 







Thus the entire charm and meaning of the story of the Monastery 
depend on the degree of sympathy with which we compare the first 
and last incidents of the appearance of a character, whom perhaps not 












2 I am sorry to find that my former allusion to the boating expedition in this 
novel has been misconstrued by a young authoress of promise into disparagement of 
her own work; not supposing it possible that I could only have been forced to look 
at George Eliot’s by a friend’s imperfect account of it. 
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one in twenty readers would remember as belonging to the dramatis 
persone—Stawarth Bolton. 

Childless, he assures safety in the first scene of the opening tale 
to the widow of Glendinning and her two children—the elder boy 
challenging him at the moment, ‘I will war on thee to the death, 
when I can draw my father’s sword.’ In virtually the last scene, the 
grown youtb, now in command of a small company of spearmen in 
the Regent Murray’s service, is on foot, in the first pause after the 
battle at Kennaquhair, beside the dead bodies of Julian Avenel and 
Christie, and the dying Catherine.* 


Glendinning forgot for a moment his own situation and duties, and was first 
recalled to them by a trampling of horse, and the cry of St. George for England, 
which the English soldiers still continued to use. His handful of men, for most of 
the stragglers had waited for Murray’s coming up, remained on horseback, holding 
their lances upright, having no command either to submit or resist. 

‘There stands our captain,’ said one of them, as a strong party of English came 
up, the vanguard of Foster’s troop. 

‘Your captain! with his sword sheathed, and on ‘foot in the presence of his 
enemy? a raw soldier, I warrant him,’ said the English leader. ‘So! ho! young 
man, is your dream out, and will you now answer me if you will fight or fly ?’ 

‘ Neither,’ answered Halbert Glendinning, with great tranquillity. 

‘Then throw down thy sword and yield thee,’ answered the Englishman. 

‘Not till I can help myself no otherwise,’ said Halbert, with the same modera- 
tion of tone and manner. 

‘ Art thou for thine own hand, friend, or to whom dost thou owe service ?’ 
demanded the English captain. 

‘To the noble Earl of Murray.’ 

‘Then thou servest,’ said the Southron, ‘the most disloyal nobleman who 
breathes—false both to England and Scotland.’ 

‘ Thou liest,’ said Glendinning, regardless of all consequences. 

‘Ha! art thou so hot now, and wert so cold but a minute since? I lie, do I? 
Wilt thou do battle with me on that quarrel ?’ 

‘ With one to one, one to two, or two to five, as you list,’ said Halbert Glen- 
dinning ; ‘ grant me but a fair field.’ 

‘That thou shalt have. Stand back, my mates,’ said the brave Englishman. 
‘If I fall, give him fair play, and let him go off free with his people.’ 

‘ Long life to the noble captain !’ cried the soldiers, as impatient to see the duel 
as if it had been a bull-baiting. 

‘ He will have a short life of it, though,’ said the sergeant, ‘if he, an old man 
of sixty, is to fight for any reason, or for no reason, with every man he meets, and 
especially the young fellows he might be father to. And here comes the warden, 
besides, to see the sword-play.’ 

In fact, Sir John Foster came up with a considerable body of his horsemen, 
just as his captain, whose age rendered him unequal to the combat with so strong 
and active a youth as Glendinning, lost his sword.‘ 

‘Take it up for shame, old Stawarth Bolton,’ said the English warden; ‘and 
thou, young man, get you gone to your own friends, and loiter not here.’ 
Notwithstanding this peremptory order, Halbert Glendinning could not help 





% I am ashamed to exemplify the miserable work of ‘review’ by mangling and 
mumbling this noble closing chapter of the Monastery, but I cannot show the web of 
work without unweaving it. 

* With ludicrously fatal retouch in the later edition ‘ was deprived of’ his sword. 
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stopping to cast a look upon the unfortunate Catherine, who lay insensible of the 
danger and of the trampling of so many horses around her—insensible, as the 
second glance assured him, of all and for ever. Glendinning almost rejoiced when 
he saw that the last misery of life was over, and that the hoofs of the war-horses, 
amongst which he was compelled to leave her, could only injure and deface a sense- 
less corpse. He caught the infant from her arms, half ashamed of the shout of 
laughter which rose on all sides, at seeing an armed man in such a situation assume 
such an unwonted and inconvenient burden. 

‘Shoulder your infant !’ cried a harquebusier. 

‘Port your infant!’ said a pikeman. 

‘ Peace, ye brutes!’ said Stawarth Bolton, ‘and respect humanity in others, if 
you have none yourselves. I pardon the lad having done some discredit to my 
grey hairs, when I ses him take care of that helpless creature, which ye would have 
trampled upon as if ye had been littered of bitch-wolves, not born of women.’ 


The infant thus saved is the heir of Avenel, and the intricacy and 
fateful bearing of every incident and word in the scene, knitting into 
one central moment all the clues to the plot of two romances, as the 
rich boss of a Gothic vault gathers the shaft mouldings of it, can only 
be felt by an entirely attentive reader ; just as (to follow out the likeness 
on Scott’s own ground ) the willow-wreaths changed to stone of Melrose 
tracery can only be caught in their plighting by the keenest eyes. The 
meshes are again gathered by the master’s own hand when the child 
now in Halbert’s arms, twenty years hence, stoops over him to unlace 
his helmet, as the fallen knight lies senseless on the field of Carberry 
Hill.’ 

But there is another, and a still more hidden method in Scott’s 
designing of story, in which, taking extreme pains, he counts on 
much sympathy from the reader, and can assuredly find none in a 
modern student. The moral purpose of the whole, which he asserted 
in the preface to the first edition of Waverley, was involved always 
with the minutest study of the effects of true and false religion on 
the conduct ;—which subject being always touched with his utmost 
lightness of hand and stealthiness of art, and founded on a know- 
ledge of the Scotch character and the human heart, such as no other 
living man possessed, his purpose often escapes first observation as 
completely as the inner feelings of living people do; and I am 
myself amazed, as I take any single piece of his work up for exami- 
nation, to find how many of its points I had before missed or disre- 
garded. 

The groups of personages whose conduct in the Scott romance is 
definitely affected by religious conviction, may be arranged broadly, 
as those of the actual world, under these following heads : 

1. The lowest group consists of persons who, believing in the 
general truths of Evangelical religion, accommodate them to their 
passions, and are capable, by gradual increase in depravity, of any 
crime or violence. I am not going to include these in our present 


5 Again I am obliged, by review necessity, to omit half the points of the scene. 
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study. Trumbull (Redgauntlet), Trusty Tomkyns (Woodstock), 
Burley (Old Mortality), are three of the principal types. 

2. The next rank above these consists of men who believe firmly 
and truly enough to be restrained from any conduct which they 
clearly recognise as criminal, but whose natural selfishness renders 
them incapable of understanding the morality of the Bible above a 
certain point ; and whose imperfect powers of thought leave them 
liable in many directions to the warping of self-interest or of small 
temptations. 

Fairservice. Blattergowl. Kettledrummle. Gifted Gilfillan. 

3. The third order consists of men naturally just and honest, but 
with little sympathy and much pride, in whom their religion, while 
in the depth of it supporting their best virtues, brings out on the 
surface all their worst faults, and makes them censorious, tiresome, 
and often fearfully mischievous. 

Richie Moniplies. Davie Deans. Mause Hedrigg. 

4. The enthusiastic type, leading to missionary effort, often to 


martyrdom. 
Warden, in Monastery. Colonel Gardiner. Ephraim Macbriar. 


Joshua Geddes. 

5. Highest type, fulfilling daily duty; always gentle, entirely 
firm, the comfort and strength of all around them; merciful to 
every human fault, and submissive without anger to every human 
oppression. 

Rachel Geddes. Jeanie Deans. Bessie Maclure, in Old Mor- 
tality—the Queen of all. 

In the present paper, I ask the reader’s patience only with my 
fulfilment of a promise long since made, to mark the opposition of 
the effects of an entirely similar religious faith in two men of inferior 
position, representing in perfectness the commonest types in Scotland 
of the second and third order of religionists here distinguished, 
Andrew Fairservice (Rob Roy), and Richie Moniplies (Nigel). 

The names of both the men imply deceitfulness of one kind or 
another—Fairservice, as serving fairly only in pretence ; Moniplies, 
as having many windings, turns, and ways of escape. Scott’s names 
are themselves so Moniplied that they need as much following out as 
Shakespeare’s; and as their roots are pure Scotch, and few people 
have a good Scottish glossary beside them, or would use it if they 
had, the novels are usually read without any turning of the first keys 
to them. I did not myself know till very lately the root of Dandie 
Dinmont’s name—‘ Dinmont,’ a two-year-old sheep; still less that of 
Moniplies, which I had been always content to take Master George 
Heriot’s rendering of: ‘This fellow is not ill-named—he has more 
plies than one in his cloak.’ (Nigel, i. 72.) In its first sense, it is 
the Scotch word for tripe, Moniplies being a butcher’s son. 

Cunning, then, they both are, in a high degree—but Fairservice 
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ock), only for himself, Moniplies for himself and his friend; or, in grave 

business, even for his friend first. But it is one of Scott’s first prin- 
ral ciples of moral law that cunning never shall succeed, unless definitely 
d °y employed against an enemy by a person whose essential character is 
sei wholly frank and true; as by Roland against Lady Lochleven, or 
Spas Mysie Happer against Dan of the Howlet-hirst ; but consistent cunning 
— in the character always fails: Scott allows no Ulyssean hero. 


Therefore, the cunning of Fairservice fails always, and totally ; 
but that of Moniplies precisely according to the degree of its selfish- 
ness: wholly, in the affair of the petition—(‘ I am sure I had a’ the 





; m1 right and a’ the risk,’ i. 73)—partially, in that of the carcanet. This i 
the he himself at last recognises with complacency :— 
ne, ‘I think you might have left me,’ says Nigel in their parting scene (i. 286), ; 
‘to act according to my own judgment.’ ; 
‘Mickle better not,’ answered Richie; ‘mickle better not. We are a’ frail a 
creatures, and can judge better for ilk ither than in our own cases. And for me i 
to —even myself—I have always observed myself to be much more prudential in what | 
I have done in your lordship’s behalf, than even in what I have been able to trans- i 
ar. act for my own interest—whilk last, I have, indeed, always postponed, as in duty i 
I ought.’ ; 
J f do believe thou hast,’ answered Lord Nigel, ‘having ever found thee true if 
eo and faithful.’ 7 
an And his final success is entirely owing to his courage and fidelity, i 
not to his cunning. i 
- To this subtlety both the men join considerable power of penetra- t 
tion into the weaknesses of character; but Fairservice only sees the 
Ly surface-failings, and has no respect for any kind of nobleness; while | 
of Richie watches the gradual lowering of his master’s character and i 
- reputation with earnest sorrow. ai 
d ‘My lord,’ said Richie, ‘ to be round with you, the grace of God is better than i 
l, gold pieces, and, if they were my last words,’ he said, raising his voice, ‘I would 
say you are misled, and are forsaking the paths your honourable father trode in; | 
and what is more, you are going—still under correction—to the devil with a dish- 1 
. clout, for ye are laughed at by them that lead you into these disordered by- (i 
y paths’ (i. 282). 
In the third place, note that the penetration of Moniplies,— H 
: though, as aforesaid, more into faults than virtues,—being yet founded H 
on the truth of his own nature, is undeceivable. No rogue can 
' escape him for an instant ; and he sees through all the machinations 


of Lord Glenvarloch’s enemies from the first; while Fairservice, 
shrewd enough in detecting the follies of good people, is quite help- ; 
less before knaves, and is deceived three times over by his own 
chosen friends—first by the lawyer’s clerk, Touthope (ii. 21), then 
by the hypocrite Mac Vittie, and finally by his true blue Presbyterian 
friend Laurie. 

In these first elements of character the men are thus broadly dis- 
tinguished; but in the next, requiring analysis, the differences are 
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much more subtle. Both of them have, in nearly equal degree, the 
peculiar love of doing or saying what is provoking, by an exact 
contrariety to the wishes of the person they are dealing with, which 
is a fault inherent in the rough side of uneducated Scottish cha- 
racter; but in Andrew, the habit is checked by his self-interest, so 
that it is only behind his master’s back that we hear his opinion of 
him; and only when he has lost his temper that the inherent provo- 
cativeness comes out—(see the dark ride into Scotland). 

On the contrary, Moniplies never speaks but in praise of his 
absent master; but exults in mortifying him in direct colloquy; yet 
never indulges this amiable disposition except with a really kind 
purpose, and entirely knowing what he is about. Fairservice, on the 
other hand, gradually falls into an unconscious fatality of varied 
blunder and provocation ; and at last causes the entire catastrophe of 
the story by bringing in the candles when he has been ordered to stay 
downstairs. 

We have next to remember that with Scott, Truth and Courage 
are one. He somewhat overvalued animal courage—holding it 
the basis of all other virtue—in his own words, ‘ Without courage 
there can be no truth, and without truth no virtue.’ He would, 
however, sometimes allow his villains to possess the basis, without 
the superstructure, and thus Rashleigh, Dalgarno, Balfour, Varney, 
and other men of that stamp are to be carefully distinguished from 
his erring heroes, Marmion, Bertram, Christie of the Clinthill, 
or Nanty Ewart, in whom loyalty is always the real strength of 
the character, and the faults of life are owing to temporary passion 
or evil fate. Scott differs in this standard of heroism materially 
from Byron,® in whose eyes mere courage, with strong affections, 
are enough for admiration: while Bertram, and even Marmion, 
though loyal to his country, are meant only to be pitied—not 
honoured. But neither Scott nor Byron will ever allow any grain 
of mercy to a coward; and the final difference, therefore, between 
Fairservice and Moniplies, which decides their fate in Scott’s hands, 
is that between their courage and cowardice. Fairservice is driven 
out at the kitchen door, never to be heard of more, while Richie rises 
into Sir Richie of Castle-Collop,—the reader may perhaps at the 
moment think by too careless grace on the King’s part; which, 
indeed, Scott in some measure meant ;—but the grotesqueness and 
often evasiveness of Richie’s common manner make us forget how 
surely his bitter word is backed by his ready blow, when need is. 
His first introduction to us (i. 33), is because his quick temper 
overcomes his caution,— 


6 T must deeply and earnestly express my thanks to my friend Mr. Hale White 
for his vindication of Goethe’s real opinion of Byron from the mangled representa- 
tion of it by Mr. Matthew Arnold (Contemporary Review, August 1881). 
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‘I thought to mysel’, “ Ye are owre mony for me to mell with; but let me catch 
ye in Barford’s Park, or at the fit of the vennel, I could gar some of ye sing 
another sang.” Sae, ae auld hirpling deevil of a potter behoved just to step in my 
way and offer me a pig, as he said, just to pit my Scotch ointment in, and I gave 
him a push, as but natural, and the tottering deevil couped owre amang his ain pigs, 
and damaged a score of them. And then the reird? raise ’"— 

while in the close of the events (ii. 365), he wins his wife by a piece 
of hand-to-hand fighting, of the value of which his cool and stern 
estimate, in answer to the gay Templar, is one of the great sentences 
marking Scott’s undercurrent of two feelings about war, in spite of 
his love of its heroism. 

‘ Bravo, Richie,’ cried Lowestofle, ‘why, man, there lies Sin struck down like 
an ox, and Iniquity’s throat cut like a calf.’ 

‘I know not why you should upbraid me with my upbringing, Master Lowes- 
toffe,’ answered Richie with great composure ; ‘but I can tell you, the shambles is 
not a bad place for training one to this work.’ 

These then being the radical conditions of native character in the 
two men, wholly irrespective of their religious persuasion, we have 
to note what form their Presbyterian faith takes in each, and what 
effect it has on their consciences. 

In Richie, it has little to do; his conscience being, in the deep of 
it, frank and clear. His religion commands him nothing which he 
is not at once ready to do, or has not habitually done; and it forbids 
him nothing which he is unwilling to forego. He pleads no pardon 
from it for known faults; he seeks no evasions in the letter of it 
for violations of its spirit. We are scarcely therefore aware of its 
vital power in him, unless at moments of very grave feeling and its 
necessary expression. 

‘ Wherefore, as the letter will not avail you with him to whom it is directed, 
you may believe that Heaven hath sent it to me, who have a special regard for 
the writer—have besides, as much mercy and honesty within me as man can weel 
mak’ his bread with, and am willing to aid any distressed creature, that is my 
friend's friend,’ 
So, again, in the deep feeling which rebukes his master’s careless 
ruin of the poor apprentice— 

‘I say, then, as I am a true man, when I saw that puir creature come through 
the ha’ at that ordinary, whilk is accurst (Heaven forgive me for swearing) of 
God and man, with his teeth set, and his hands clenched, and his bonnet drawn 
over his brows...’ He stopped a moment, and looked fixedly in his master’s 
face. 

—and again in saving the poor lad himself when he takes the street 
to his last destruction ‘ with burning heart and bloodshot eye’ : 

7 « Reirde, rerde, Anglo-Saxon reord, lingua, sermo, clamour, shouting’ (Douglas 
clossary). No Scottish sentence in the Scott novels should be passed without 
examining every word in it, his dialect, as already noticed, being always pure and 
classic in the highest degree, and his meaning always the fuller, the further it is 
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‘ Why do you stop my way ?’ he said fiercely. 
‘ Because it is a bad one, Master Jenkin,’ said Richie. ‘ Nay, never start about 
it, man; you see you are known. Alack-a-day! that an honest man’s son should 
live to start at hearing himself called by his own name.’ 

‘I pray you in good fashion to let me go,’ said Jenkin. ‘Iam in the humour 
to be dangerous to myself, or to any one.’ 

‘I will abide the risk, said the Scot, ‘if you will but come with me. You are 
the very lad in the world whom I most wished to meet.’ ® 

‘And you,’ answered Vincent, ‘or any of your beggarly countrymen, are the 
last sight I should ever wish to see. You Scots are ever fair and false.’ 

‘As to our poverty, friend, replied Richie, ‘that is as Heaven pleases; but 
touching our falsity, I'll prove to you that a Scotsman bears as leal and true a 
heart to his friend as ever beat in an English doublet.’ 


In these, and other such passages it will be felt that I have done 
Richie some injustice in classing him among the religionists who 
have little sympathy! For all real distress, his compassion is 
instant ; but his doctrinal religion becomes immediately to him a 
cause of failure in charity. 


‘Yon divine has another air from powerful Master Rollock, and Mess David 
Black of North Leith, and sic like. Alack-a-day, wha can ken, if it please your 
lordship, whether sic prayers as the Southrons read out of their auld blethering 
black mess-book there, may not be as powerful to invite fiends, as a right red-het 
prayer warm from the heart may be powerful to drive them away; even as the 
evil spirit was driven by the smell of the fish’s liver from the bridal chamber of 
Sara, the daughter of Raguel !’ 


The scene in which this speech occurs is one of Scott’s most finished 
pieces, showing with supreme art how far the weakness of Richie’s 
superstitious formality is increased by his being at the time partially 
drunk ! 

It is on the other hand to be noted to his credit, for an earnest 
and searching Bible-reader, that he quotes the Apocrypha. Not so 
gifted Gilfillan,— 


‘ But if your honour wad consider the case of Tobit—— !’ 

‘Tobit !’ exclaimed Gilfillan with great heat; ‘Tobit and his dog baith are 
altogether heathenish and apocryphal, and none but a prelatist or a papist would 
draw them into question. I doubt I hae been mista’en in you, friend.’ 


Gilfillan and Fairservice are exactly alike, and both are distinguished 
from Moniplies in their scornfully exclusive dogmatism, which is 
indeed the distinctive plague-spot of the lower evangelical sect 
everywhere, and the worst blight of the narrow natures, capable 
of its zealous profession. In Blattergowl, on the contrary, as his 
name implies, the doctrinal teaching has become mere Blather, 
Blatter, or patter—a string of commonplaces spoken habitually in 

* The reader must observe that in quoting Scott for illustration of particular 
points I am obliged sometimes to alter the succession and omit much of the context 
of the pieces I want, for Scott never lets you see his hand, nor get at his points 


without remembering and comparing far-away pieces carefully. To collect the evi- 
dence of any one phase of character, is like pulling up the detached roots of a creeper. 
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performance of his clerical function, but wih no personal or sectarian 
interest in them on his part. 

‘He said fine things on the duty o’ resignation to the will of 
God—that did he;’ but his own mind is fixed under ordinary 
circumstances only on the income and privilege of his position. Scott 
however indicates this without severity as one of the weaknesses of 
an established church, to the general principle of which, as to all 
other established and monarchic law, he is wholly submissive, and 
usually affectionate (see the description of Colonel Mannering’s 
Edinburgh Sunday), so that Blattergowl, out of the pulpit, does not 
fail in his serious pastoral duty, but gives real comfort by his pre- 
sence and exhortation in the cottage of the Mucklebackits. 

On the other hand, to all kinds of Independents and Noncon- 
formists (unless of the Roderick Dhu type) Scott is adverse with all 
his powers; and accordingly, Andrew and Gilfillan are much more 
sternly and scornfully drawn than Blattergowl. 

In all the three, however, the reader must not for an instant sus- 
pect what is commonly called ‘ hypocrisy.’ Their religion is no assumed 
mask or advanced pretence. It is in all, a confirmed and intimate 
faith, mischievous by its error, in proportion to its sincerity (compare 
Ariadne Florentina, page 75, paragraph 87), and although by his 
cowardice, petty larceny, and low cunning, Fairservice is absolutely 
separated into a different class of men from Moniplies—in his fixed 
religious principle and primary conception of moral conduct, he is 
exactly like him. Thus when, in an agony of terror, he speaks for 
once to his master with entire sincerity, one might for a moment 
think it was a lecture by Moniplies to Nigel. 


‘O, Maister Frank, a’ your uncle’s follies and your cousin’s fliskies, were nothing 

to this! Drink clean cap-out, like Sir Hildebrand; begin the blessed morning 
with brandy-taps like Squire Percy ; rin wud among the lasses like Squire John ; 
gamble like Richard ; win souls to the Pope and the deevil, like Rashleigh; rive, 
rant, break the Sabbath, and do the Pope’s bidding, like them a’ put thegither— 
but merciful Providence! tak’ care o’ your young bluid, and gang na near Rob 
Roy.’ 
I said, one might for a moment think it was a Moniplies’ lecture 
to Nigel. But not for two moments, if we indeed can think at all. 
We could not find a passage more concentrated in expression of 
Andrew’s total character; nor more characteristic of Scott in the 
calculated precision and deliberate appliance of every word. 

Observe first, Richie’s rebuke, quoted above, fastens Nigel’s mind 
instantly on the nobleness of his father. But Andrew’s to Frank 
fastens as instantly on the follies of his uncle and cousins. 

Secondly, the sum of Andrew’s lesson is—‘ do anything that is 
rascally, if only you save your skin.’ But Richie’s is summed in 
‘ The grace of God is better than gold pieces.’ 


® Note the ‘wee business of my ain,’ i. 213. 
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Thirdly, Richie takes little note of creeds, except when he is 
drunk; but looks to conduct always while Andrew clinches his 
catalogue of wrong with ‘doing the Pope’s bidding:’ and Sabbath- 
breaking ; these definitions of the unpardonable being the worst 
absurdity of all Scotch wickedness to this hour—everything being 
forgiven to people who go to church on Sunday, and curse the Pope. 
Scott never loses sight of this marvellous plague-spot of Presbyterian 
religion, and the last words of Andrew Fairservice are :— 

‘ The villain Laurie, to betray an auld friend that sang aff the same psalm-book 
wi’ him every Sabbath for twenty years.’ 


and the tragedy of these last words of his, and of his expulsion from 
his former happy home—‘ a jargonelle pear-tree at one end of the 
cottage, a rivulet and flower plot of a rood in extent in front, a kitchen- 
garden behind, and a paddock for a cow’ (viii. 6, of the 1830 
edition) can only be understood by the reading of the chapter he 
quotes on that last Sabbath evening he passes in it—the 5th of 
Nehemiah. 

For—and I must again and again point out this to the modern 
reader, who, living in a world of affectation, suspects ‘ hypocrisy ’ in 
every creature he sees—the very plague of this lower evangelical piety 
is that it is not hypocrisy ; that Andrew and Laurie do both expect to 
get the grace of God by singing psalms on Sunday, whatever rascality 
they practise during the week. In the modern popular drama of 
‘School,’ !° the only religious figure is a dirty and malicious usher who 
appears first reading Hervey’s ‘ Meditations,’ and throws away the book 
as soon as he is out of sight of the company. But when Andrew is found 
by Frank ‘ perched up like a statue by a range of beehives in an atti- 
tude of devout contemplation, with one eye watching the motions of the 
little irritable citizens, and the other fixed on a book of devotion,’ you 
will please observe, suspicious reader, that the devout gardener has no 
expectation whatever of Frank’s approach, nor has he any design upon 
him, nor is he reading or attitudinising for effect of any kind on any 
person. He is following his own ordinary customs, and his book of 
devotion has been already so well used that ‘ much attrition had de- 
prived it of its corners, and worn it into an oval shape’; its attractive- 
ness to Andrew being twofold—the first, that it contains doctrine to 
his mind; the second, that such sound doctrine is set forth under 
figures properly belonging to his craft. ‘I was e’en taking a spell 0’ 
worthy Mess John Quackleben’s ‘ Flower of a Sweet Savour sown on 
the Middenstead of this World’ (note in passing Scott’s easy, instant, 


© Tts ‘hero’ is a tall youth with handsome calves to his legs, who shoots a bull 
with a fowling-piece, eats a large lunch, thinks it witty to call Othello a ‘nigger,’ and, 
having nothing to live on, and being capable of doing nothing for his living, 
establishes himself in lunches and cigars for ever, by marrying a girl with a fortune. 
The heroine is an amiable governess, who, for the general encouragement of virtue 
in governesses, is rewarded by marrying a lord. 
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exquisite invention of the name of author and title of book); and it 
is a question of very curious interest how far these sweet ‘spells’ in 
Quackleben, and the like religious exercises of a nature compatible 
with worldly business (compare Luckie Macleary, ‘ with eyes em- 
ployed on Boston’s “ Crook in the Lot,” while her ideas were engaged in 
summing up the reckoning ’—Waverley, i. 112)—do indeed modify 
in Scotland the national character for the better or the worse; or, 
not materially altering, do at least solemnize and confirm it in what 
good it may be capable of. My own Scottish nurse described in ‘ Fors 
Clavigera’ for April, 1873, page 13, would, I doubt not, have been 
as faithful and affectionate without her little library of Puritan 
theology ; nor were her minor faults, so far as I could see, abated by 
its exhortations; but I cannot but believe that her uncomplaining 
endurance of most painful disease, and steadiness of temper under 
not unfrequent misapprehension by those whom she best loved and 
served, were in great degree aided by so much of Christian faith and 
hope as she had succeeded in obtaining, with little talk about it. 

I knew however in my earlier days a right old Covenanter 
in my Scottish aunt’s house, of whom, with Mause Hedrigg and 
David Deans, I may be able perhaps to speak further in my next 
paper. But I can only now write carefully of what bears on my 
immediate work: and must ask the reader’s indulgence for the hasty 
throwing together of materials intended, before my illness last spring, 
to have been far more thoroughly handled. The friends who are 
fearful for my reputation as an ‘ écrivain’ will perhaps kindly recol- 
lect that a sentence of ‘ Modern Painters ’ was often written four or five 
times over in my own hand, and tried in every word for perhaps an 
hour—perhaps a forenoon—before it was passed for the printer. I 
rarely now fix my mind on a sentence, or a thought, for five minutes 
in the quiet of morning, but a telegram comes announcing that some- 
body or other will do themselves the pleasure of calling at eleven 
o’clock, and that there’s two shillings to pay. 

Jonn Ruskin. 
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ON COMMERCIAL ‘CORNERS’ 


Tue word ‘corner,’ intelligible in its original sense and usage to 
English-speaking people, bears in its American application a sig- 
nificance of different character and of no mean import in commercial 
circles, To ‘corner’ or ‘sap’ an individual or an entire commercial 
community, means a piece of speculative engineering, ingenious, 
clandestine, and effective as any attempt in siege operations to 
undermine and blow up an enemy’s citadel before he is aware of what 
his besieging adversary is up to. 

The effect of ‘corners’ or attempts to ‘ corner’ markets is without 
doubt highly detrimental to all the great manufacturing industries 
of the world; but the man who makes the ‘corner’ is not the sole 
offender—his opportunity would not exist were it not for the ‘ Bear,’ 
who, by selling what he has not got and then by depressing prices by 
further artificial sales, does, in the long run, work infinitely greater 
harm to trade interests. The purpose of this article is to show the 
harmfulness of the unrestricted operations of interested speculators 
in purely ‘ paper contracts,’ a system of doing business which has 
been very greatly extended of late years. 

The axiom that speculation is the soul of trade is perfectly defen- 
sible. The vigour and enterprise required to set a steam-engine in 
motion may be taken as an illustration of the forces required to start 
the movements of commerce, and experience has proved that specula- 
tion as a rule keeps cost within reasonable bounds to the consumer. 
Speculation, therefore, in the ordinary acceptation, and such as our 
commercial forefathers understood and practised, was justifiable 
enterprise based in the main upon substantial capital, and always 
with something tangible attached to it. The speculator embarked 
on his venture and waited on the outturn of the actual stuff, or he 
bought and held the actual goods. Ifthe article happened to be in 
curtailed production, he realised in due course his profit on his enter- 
prise. ‘If the supply he was adding to, or became interested in, 
proved superabundant, he lost his money ; but in either instance he 
benefited the consumer in the first case by setting the springs of 
supply in motion, and preventing possible scarcity and famine prices ; 
and, secondly, by bringing abundance when barren supplies were pro- 
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bable. But the operations of any one individual or body of specu- 
lators were kept within reasonable bounds by the fact of personal 
capital and established credit being essential in the enterprise; by 
the time most of the ventures required to bring them to a result, and 
by many other restrictions. 

Speculation of the present day, however, though in some cases 
requiring more or less capital for its conduct, is a very different 
thing, for it need not be based on actual goods, but 7 7s, as in the 
great bulk of the transactions now entered into, a mere transfer and 
dealing in ‘ paper contracts.’ j 

The development of telegraph and steam communications and of 
limited joint-stock bank enterprise, and the unbounded license given 
to speculators, have driven almost all sobriety from commerce, and 
given to clever men a power well-nigh incredible of controlling 
markets, and manipulating prices to their own profit, and the confu- 
sion and ruin of others; or, if they fail in their schemes, then of 
producing a disorganisation of trade without the smallest thought 
or consideration for the interests of others, or the gigantic manu- 
facturing industries concerned in the article that is being ‘ manipu- 
lated.’ Unfortunately the general want of individuality which is 
a human characteristic, and is as marked among commercial men 
as it is in every other profession, gives the lead to men with excep- 
tional talent and force of character, and puts in their hands a power 
in commercial speculations vastly increased by the altered condition 
of things which science has brought about during the past twenty 
years more especially. 

There is no necessity to heap abuse upon such men, when no 
restriction exists upon gambling contracts, for every one is entitled 
to exercise his abilities to the best of his own advantage, and some 
of the most respectable citizens of the commercial centres of America 
and Europe, who pride themselves upon their moral standing, excel 
in the modern pastime of dealing in ‘futures.’ It may be held, 
that if a wolf finds sheep ready to his call he has justification in 
satisfying his natural appetite, for the wolf has no moral code to 
restrain his appetite. Again to pursue natural history illustration— 
if one sheep jumps a fence, the usual course is that the whole flock 
follows suit, regardless of the profit or loss involved, so long as the 
‘ boss’ sheep led the way. 

What has to be objected to is this, that whereas in former days 
an individual or group of speculators could not do unrestricted harm, 
the existing system and connecting facilities enable him or a ring of 
‘bulls’ or ‘ bears’ to upset the commercial operations of the whole 
world. 

‘Cornering’ in gold and railway stocks was for long a favourite 
pastime of American operators, and the last will doubtless ever be 
looked upon as a convenient instrument for squeezing profits ; but 
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speculations in such stocks cannot do universal harm. The holder, 
unless of impressionable character, can hold on to his securities whilst 
they are being played with, knowing that, however much the ‘ little 
game’ was temporarily affecting the market value, a certain dividend 
will be paid in due course. But the place of gold and ‘ stocks’ has 
been largely occupied by produce, aud the system of dealing in 
‘ future deliveries’ of cotton, sugar, grain, and iron has arisen—dealing 
based in the great bulk of transactions upon nothing, and in the ne- 
cessary settlements merely involving the putting up of ‘ differences.’ 
The system would not have achieved its present extended character 
but for the increased facilities provided by the electric telegraph and 
rapid steam communications. 

At the present time, no matter whether the seed has not yet been 
sown for the new crop of cotton, purchases can be made early in the 
year of a winter ‘delivery’ of that cotton; wheat you shall have for 
any month named ; pork, bacon, or lard will be sold for delivery when 
the very pig has not yet been slaughtered, and, may be, is but a suck- 
ling ; or iron when the rough ore has not even been extracted from 
the vein! It has even been recorded that one dealer, bolder than the 
rest, sold the ‘catch’ of a certain salmon-river in Oregon two years 
ahead, when probably the salmon whose capture was concerned had 
not obtained the dignity of a grilse. 

The system, once started, rapidly found supporters everywhere, 
and has been an important factor in revolutionising the course of 
commerce, 

Taking cotton as the leading example, it has now come to this: 
that whereas the total production of the world available for European 
and American consumption is some 7,000,000 bales of 425 lbs. each, 
the turn over of ‘ future delivery ’ contracts in American, English, and 
Continental markets amounts, it is estimated, to the stupendous total 
of 80,000,000 bales, of the value of nearly 1,000,000,000/. sterling. 

This is the ‘speculative turn over’ by means of paper contracts, 
in one article alone. What is the turn over in grain, provisions, 
sugar, iron, &c., is less easily ascertained, but in the aggregate it is 
probably very much in excess of the dealings in cotton. 

The principle of business in ‘future deliveries’ is not to be con- 
demned hastily ; it is a course rendered almost absolutely necessary 
to cautious planters, traders, and manufacturers under the new order 
of things, when, owing to one man’s news being everybody’s news, 
rapid fluctuations are the rule; but dealings in ‘futures’ require 
comparatively little or no capital for their conduct, and it is open to 
any individual or toa ‘ring,’ by the extent of their operations or by fic- 
titious proceedings, to raise and depress prices at their pleasure, and 
establish situations of a most disorganising character—and this is done. 

But to be more explicit, little business in actual cotton is now 
done that is not connected with a ‘ future’ transaction ; a planter to 
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secure what he considers a fair price for a portion of his crop, or under 
the command of his factor or banker who wishes to secure his ad- 
vances, sells ‘future deliveries’ of the coming crop. The spinner, on 
the other hand, wishing to secure his contracts for yarns, buys a ‘ future’ 
delivery. 

So far, these transactions, or similar ones which merchants may 
enter into, are within the bounds of unspeculative trading; but the 
fatal facility of trading in paper contracts—lying over two, four, or 
six months, or even for longer periods, without the dread necessity of 
having to provide one single penny to pay for the large value involved— 
has developed an extent of speculation to which the term ‘ gambling ’ 4 
may be righteously applied. This is bad enough, for the irresponsi- | 
bility of a great portion of the operators, unknown to the public, is 
continually setting home and foreign markets in courses for which no 
intelligible reason can be found by legitimate traders, and creating uni- 
versal embarrassment and loss; but when to this is added operations tae 
of a gigantic nature, in which one man or a ‘ring’ deliberately sets aie 
to work to manipulate markets, effects are produced, the disastrous ; 
character of which cannot be measured, for the influences are so 
wide-spread, and touch so many various interests throughout the : f 
world. It is not the New York or English cotton markets which are 
alone affected. The electric telegraph flashes the fictitious values 
produced by these operations north, south, east, and west,—notifying 
in a few hours to the remotest corners of the globe what is going on, 
raising false hopes and producing needless despair—for what? The 
interest of one man, or a small group of men, to whom the operation bog 
may bring a profit, the value of which, as compared with the cost of ais 
the disturbance to the entire commercial world, is as a drop to a ie 
bucket of water. | 

In America, dealings in ‘futures’ are supposed to be covered by 
margins on contracts, or made secure by daily ‘calls’ for differences, 
and it may be supposed that the dealings are under some control as 
regards their extent ; but such is not the case. The security of being 
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able to enforce a call at any moment would appear to foster speculation, | H 
foritnot unfrequently happens that over 250,000 bales (paper contracts) ae 
change hands in New York in one day!—a quantity representing a ia 








value of nigh 3,000,000/. sterling. In Liverpool and in all other Euro- 
pean markets, on the other hand, the transactions are without any 
restriction whatever; the system prevailing everywhere has become i 
purely ‘gambling’ in produce, and brings the banished amusements i fi 
of Homburg and Baden, and the existing excitement of Monaco, to i 
our very doors. ) 

To continue the description of a cotton‘ corner.’ Suppose a‘ ring,’ 
having reason to believe that the body of speculators in ‘futures’ UB, 
with which all markets are now crowded, have oversold ‘deliveries’ of | 
cotton in a certain month, and that the stock of cotton likely to be 
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available for declarations on such contracts in that month can be 
manipulated and financed without superhuman difficulty, they (the 
ring) quietly proceed to ‘sap’ the enemy by buying up in every 
direction all the ‘delivery’ contracts for that month, and securing all 
the actual cotton they can lay hands on, thus putting a stop to all 
free movements; then, as the month in question comes round, the 
unwary ‘sheep’ find the walls of the fold closing round them day by 
day. They are unable to buy back their contracts, or purchase cotton 
to tender against them; prices rise daily, both of contracts and 
actual cotton, until the ‘corner’ is established, and the operators 
—having sucked the Jife-blood of the market—retire, and await 
another opportunity to twirl the market round their fingers. 

Such a cotton ‘ corner’ in October 1879 raised the value of cotton 
11 to 13 per cent., and prices fell even a larger percentage within 
five days of the ‘ corner’ being over. The same thing occurred in 
the month of August 1880, while at the present time a state of things 
exists which has produced widespread embarrassment. In a greater 
or less degree the same course goes on from month to month; but 
the foregoing instances are typical. The profits realised in a 
‘corner’ are not easily ascertainable, neither are the losses; but it 
is no difficult task to estimate what the effect on the world’s trade 
must be of violent and unnecessary fluctuation of 12 per cent. within 
the compass of a few days, and it certainly is reasonable to assume 
that the losses involved by such disorganisations vastly exceed the 
profits, for nothing disturbs the course of business so much as want 
of confidence. 

The astuteness and boldness of operators, moreover, are constantly 
providing fictitious positions. In such courses lie their opportunities ; 
and as there is no restriction upon the contracts they put out, or the 
contracts they buy in—as there are always buyers and sellers to 
command—the power to work evil is immense. There is rather 
more than a suspicion that manufacturers, who, with their operatives, 
are greatly affected by the existing ‘ corner,’ have intensified its effect 
by their own unwary operations on the opposite tack. 

The system of speculating in paper contracts is reduced to a science 
—no combination or ‘ brag’ in the worst gambling games of cards is 
more skilful as conducted by those who know how to work it; neces- 
sity has compelled the brokers’ associations of Europe and America 
to provide machinery, to clear the contracts, of the most elaborate 
and perfect kind. In proof of the statement that the vast bulk of 
the transactions is purely ‘ paper contract’ dealing, it may be stated 
that not infrequently the dockets of the Liverpool cotton brokers’ 
clearing house have been known to carry 100 to 150 declarations 
on a single tender of 100 bales of actual cotton; that is, transac- 
tions to the extent of 10,000 to 15,000 bales of cotton have been 
entered into by speculators on the basis of 100 bales of cotton from 
the time of its first sale to the date it goes into bond fide consumption 
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—100 to 150 transactions, 95 per cent. of which are purely un- 
necessary, untaxed, unrestricted, paying profits, and yielding losses! 
There is surely something not quite right here!—something that 
must be harmful in a moral and material sense to all engaged in 
the business, and to all great trade interests. 

The frequent troubles between employers and the employed are 
doubtless greatly due to the constant disorganisations which unre- 
stricted speculation in paper contracts is now producing. This point 
and the difficulties merchants and manufacturers suffer could well i} 
be enlarged upon, and submitted to actual proof; but the purpose of ri 
this article is to draw attention to a growing evil, and not to enter 
into over-much detail. 

In conclusion it may be asked, Is this question without the pale 
of Government inquiry and restriction, or is business hereafter to be 
under the control of unrestricted speculation and gambling in paper 
contracts? That Government should interfere too much in trade 
matters is not to be advocated; but here is an instance in which 
large vested interests are thrown into contact with unnatural and ! 
unhealthy influences which not every manufacturer or trader has the if 
mental quickness to grapple with, or the cool courage to wait patiently 
and ‘let well alone.’ The operations detailed strike far and wide 
into the very vitals of commerce; and surely, if the morals of a 
people require legislation, so should the trade of a country be fenced 
from influences which are morally objectionable, apart from the 
material damage and disorganisation they cause. 

It has been ordained by Parliament that ‘bearing’ bank shares 
is illegal ; surely some restriction of the sort is called for in dealings ope 
with produce upon which the whole manufacturing industry of this 
country and of the world is based. It is not needful for commercial ‘a 
purposes that the cotton crop should be turned over twelve times in ae 
one year on mere paper contracts, or more hog produce sold than all 
the hogs in America for several years would yield, or Parisian beet- | 
root sugar warrants dealt in to the extent of several times the annual 
outturn of the entire Continent. 
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DISEASE-GERMS. 


Amona@ the distinguished men who came together at the recent 
International Medical Congress—a gathering altogether unexampled 
for its combination of great and varied ability, and worthily re- 
presentative of almost every country in which medicine is studied— 
there was no one whose presence was more universally or more 
cordially welcomed, than a quiet-looking Frenchman, who is neither 
a great physician, a great surgeon, or even a great physiologist ; but 
who, originally a chemist, has done more for medical science than 
any savant of his day. And this, not only (probably not so much) 
through the results already attained by Pasteur himself and by others 
working on his ideas—great though these results are; but through the 
entirely new direction he has given to scientific inquiry, the number 
of new paths of research he has opened out, and of new clues he has 
afforded to those who will follow them up; and, last but by no means 
least, by the admirable example he has afforded, in the strictness and 
severity of his own methods (which have made him almost unerring in 
his predictions, and have given his conclusions the force of demonstra- 
tions), to those who would carry on the same lines of inquiry. 

And here I would stop to note, as honourable to the disinterested 
character of a Profession which has been lately the object of violent 
abuse for its (alleged) selfish and mercenary spirit, that this unique 
welcome was given, not to a great physician who had discovered a 
cure for gout, cancer, or consumption, by the use of which it 
would be enriched—not to a bold surgeon who had brought inte 
vogue some wonderful operation, the success of which would tend 
to its renown—but to the scientific investigator of the causes of 
disease, whose work belongs altogether to the domain of preventive 
medicine, and thus, so far from being likely to benefit its members 
pecuniarily, tends only to diminish their remunerative employment. 
I never felt so proud of belonging to the body which still does 
me the honour to recognise me as one of its members, as I did when 
Sir James Paget, the President of the Congress, paused in his opening 
address, to point out on the platform behind him the greatest living 
exemplar of the truths he was so admirably enforcing ; and when the 
whole of his vast audience—the like of which had never before been 
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gathered in St. James’s Hall, and perhaps never will be again— 
enthusiastically cheered, not once only, but again and again, the 
scientific veteran whose renown has spread from his quiet Parisian 
laboratory over the whole civilised world. 

In order that the last of Pasteur’s great achievements—which, with 
some of the ideas it suggests, it is my object now to bring before the 
readers of the Nineteenth Century—may be properly appreciated, bee 
it will be well for me to sketch out briefly what has been the nature 

i 









of his lifework, from the time when the singular beauty of some of 
his Chemico-physical researches (which obtained for him in 1856 
the Rumford Medal of the Royal Society) marked him out as one 
likely to attain further distinction. 

It seems to have been by his special interest in the chemistry of 
Organic substances, that he was early led to examine into the question 
of fermentation ; which had come to present an entirely new aspect 
through the discovery of Cagniard de la Tour that yeast is really a 
plant belonging to one of the lowest types of fungi, which grows fat 
and reproduces itself in the fermentable fluid, and whose vegetative 1 
action is presumably the cause of that fermentation, just as the i 
development of mould in a jam-pot occasions a like change in the 
upper stratum of the jam, on whose surface, and at whose expense, 
it lives and reproduces itself. Chemists generally—especially Liebig, 
who had a fermentation-theory of his own—pooh-poohed this idea 
altogether ; maintaining the presence of the yeast-plant to be a mere 
concomitant, and refusing to believe that it had any real share in the 
process. But in 1843, Professor Helmholtz, then a young undistin- | 
guished man, devised a method of stopping the passage of organic He 
germs from a fermenting intoa fermentable liquid, without checking 
the passage of fluids; and as no fermentation was then set up, 
he drew the inference that the ‘ particulate’ organic germs, not the 
soluble material of the yeast, furnish the primum mobile of this 
change,—a doctrine which, though now universally accepted, had to ) 
fight its way for some time against the whole force of chemical 
authority.! i @ 

A little before Cagniard de la Tour’s discovery, a set of investiga- 
tions had been made by Schulze and Schwann, to determine whether 
the exclusion of air was absolutely necessary to prevent the appearance 
of living organisms in decomposing fluids, or whether these fluids 
might be kept free from animal or vegetable life, by such means as 
would presumably destroy any germs which the air admitted to them 
might bring in from without, such as passing it through a red-hot tube 
or strong sulphuric acid. These experiments, it should be said, had 
reference rather to the question of ‘ spontaneous generation’ or ‘ abio- 
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1 It was, I remember, in or about that year, that Professor Liebig’s visit to Eng- 
land gave me the opportunity of showing him some yeast under a high power of the 
microscope. He said that ke had not before seen its component cells so distinctly. 
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genesis, than to the cause of fermentation and decomposition ; its 
object being to determine whether the living things found by the 
microscope in a decomposing liquid exposed to the air, spring from 
germs brought by the atmosphere, or are generated de novo in the 
act of decay—the latter doctrine having then many upholders. But 
the discovery of the real nature of yeast, and the recognition of the 
part it plays in alcoholic fermentation, gave an entirely new value to 
Schulze’s and Schwann’s results; suggesting that putrefactive and 
other kinds of decomposition may be really due, not (as formerly 
supposed ) to the action of atmospheric oxygen upon unstable organic 
compounds, but to a new arrangement of elements brought about by 
the development of germinal particles deposited from the atmosphere. 

It was at this point that Pasteur took up the inquiry ; and for 
its subsequent complete working-out, science is mainly indebted to 
him: for although other investigators—notably Professor Tyndall— 
have confirmed and extended his conclusions by ingenious variations 
on his mode of research, they would be the first to acknowledge that all 
those main positions which have now gained universal acceptance —save 
on the part of a few obstinate ‘ irreconcileables ’"— have been established 
by Pasteur’s own labours. These positions may be briefly summarized 
as follows :— 

1. That no organic fluid undergoes spontaneous fermentation or 
decomposition, even in the presence of atmospheric air; any such 
action being originated and maintained only by the developmental 
action of definite organic germs. 

2. That different kinds of fermentation (using that term in its large 
sense) are produced by organic germs of different species. Thus, 
while torula sets going the alcoholic fermentation in a saccharine 
wort, other fungoid germs will set up the acetous, and others, 
again, the putrefactive fermentation, when introduced into fluids 
of the same kind. 

3. That many different kinds of germs—notably those of the 
bacteria, which induce putrefactive fermentation—are constantly 
floating in the ordinary atmosphere, so as to be almost certainly self- 
sown in any organic fluid freely exposed to it. 

4. That if these germs be removed by mechanical filtration, 
or be got rid of by subsidence, or be deprived of their potency by 
chemical agents which destroy their vitality, the most readily decom- 
posable organic fluid may be subjected to the freest contact with the 
air from which the germs have been thus eliminated, without under- 
going any change. 

5. That as there is no such thing as fermentation without the 
presence of germ-particles, so there is no such thing as the spontaneous 
origination of such germs; each kind, when sown in the liquid, 
reproducing itself with the same regularity as in higher plants, and 
thus continuously maintaining its own type. 
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maintain their germinal power for unlimited periods, starting into 
renewed activity so soon as the requisite conditions are supplied ; 
but that, in this state of dormant vitality, they can be subjected to 
influences which would destroy the life of the growing plants~-such 
as very high or very low temperatures, the action of strong acid or 
alkaline solutions, and the like.? 

The first application of these doctrines to the study of disease in 
the living animal, was made in a very important investigation, com- 
mitted to Pasteur by his old master in chemistry (the eminent and 
eloquent Dumas), into the nature of the pébrine, which was threaten- 
ing to extinguish the whole silk culture of France and Italy. It had 
been previously ascertained that the bodies of the animals affected 
with this disease (whether in the worm, chrysalis, or moth stage) 
swarm with peculiar minute corpuscles, which even pass into the un- 
developed eggs of the female moth; but there was no evidence that 
these corpuscles were independent, self-developiug organisms intro- 
duced from without; many regarding their presence as a mere expres- 
sion or concomitant of the disorder, not as its cause. It would be too 
long to detail the steps of this most complicated and difficult inquiry ; 
and I must satisfy myself with the mere statement that it not only 
proved completely successful as to what may be termed its commercial 
object, but that, though it concerned only a humble worn, it laid the 
foundation of an entirely new system and method of research into the 
nature and causes of a large class of diseases in man and the higher 
animals, of which we are now only beginning to see the important 
issues. 

Among the most immediately productive of its results, may be 
accounted the ‘ antiseptic surgery’ of Professor Lister; of which the 
principle is the careful exclusion of living bacteria and other germs, 
alike from the natural internal cavities of the body, and from such as 
are formed by disease, whenever these may be laid open by accident, or 
may have to be opened surgically. This exclusion is effected by the 

judicious use of carbolic acid, which kills the germs without doing any 
mischief to the patient ; and the saving of lives, of limbs, and of 
severe suffering, already brought about by this method, constitutes 
in itself a glorious triumph alike to the scientific elaborator of the 
germ-doctrine, and to the scientific surgeon by whom it has been 
thus applied. 

A far wider range of study, however, soon opened itself. The 
revival by Dr. Farr of the doctrine of zymosis (fermentation),—long 
ago suggested by the sagucity of Robert Boyle, and practically taken 
up in the middle of the last century by Sir John Pringle (the most 










































? The evidence on which these conclusions rest is fully stated in Professor 
Tyndal ’s recently published treatise on the Floating Matter of the Air. 
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6. That such germ-particles, when dried up, can not only 
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scientific physician of his time),—-as the expression of the’effect pro- 
duced in the blood by the introduction of a specific poison (such as that 
of small-pox, measles, scarlatina, cholera, typhus, &c.), had naturally 
directed the attention of thoughtful men to the question (often 
previously raised speculatively), whether these specific poisons are 
not really organic germs, each kind of which, a real contagium 
vivum, when sown in the circulating fluid, produces a definite 
zymosis of its own, in the course of which the poison is reproduced 
with large increase, exactly after the manner of yeast in a ferment- 
ing wort. Pasteur’s success brought this question to the front, 
as one not to talk about, but to work at; the lead being taken, I 
believe, by M. Chauveau, the distinguished Professor of Medicine at 
Lyons; but other investigators (among them our own Prof. Burdon 
Sanderson) following closely in his wake.—Pasteur’s own attention 
seems at that time to have been chiefly directed to what may be 
termed the pathology of beer, wine, and vinegar, and to the fight he 
had still to maintain with the advocates of abiogenesis. I shall not 
stop to describe the valuable improvements he has introduced into 
the manufacture of alcoholic and acetous liquors, with a view of 
preventing those injurious fermentations which often interfere with 
the normal processes, and sometimes ruin their results; but shall 
keep to the object I have specially in view, the exposition of those 
more recent contributions to ‘ preventive medicine, which constitute 
him the greatest public benefactor of his time. 

An epizootic malady extensively prevails on the Continent of 
Europe, though fortunately but little known in this country, 
which is sometimes designated ‘splenic fever,’ and sometimes 
‘anthrax’ or ‘carbuncular’ disease, while it is known in France as 
‘charbon’ or ‘pustule maligne.’ In its most malignant form, it 
causes the death of the horses, cattle, and sheep affected by it, in the 
course of four-and-twenty hours. In the less severe form of anthrax 
disease it occasions great and prolonged suffering, even when final 
recovery takes place. Both forms seem propagable toman. Between 
the years 1867 and 1870, above 56,000 deaths from this disease are 
recorded as having occurred among horses, cattle, and sheep, and 528 
deaths among the human population, in the single district of 
Novgorod in Russia. It appears to be scarcely ever absent from 
France, and is estimated to involve an annual loss of many millions 
of francs on the part of breeders in that country; whole flocks and 
herds being carried off at once, and their proprietors ruined. A mild 
epizootic of this type seems to have prevailed in this country between 
1850 and 1860; while the ‘ plague of boils,’ under which many of our 
human population (my unhappy self among the rest) suffered during 
some part of that decennium, was probably brought on us by infection 
from animals. Attention has lately been drawn to a severe and 
often fatal malady occurring among the ‘ wool-sorters’ at Bradford, 
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which is pretty certainly a modification of ‘splenic fever,’ communi- 
cated by the wool of sheep infected with that disease. 

As far back as 1850 it was observed by two distinguished French 
pathologists, MM. Rayer and Davaine, that the blood of animals 
affected with splenic fever contained minute transparent rods; but their 
fungoid nature and life-history was first worked-out a few years since by 
a young German physician named Koch, whose account of it was soon 
confirmed by Cohn, the eminent Botanical Professor of Breslau, and 
afterwards in this country by Mr. Ewart, all of whom ‘cultivated ’ 
the plant in aqueous humour, or some other organic liquid of suit- 
able character, kept at nearly blood-heat. They found the ‘rods’ to 
be produced by progressive extension from germ-particles of extreme 
minuteness. At first they are simple tubes divided at intervals by 
transverse partitions; but after a time minute dots are seen within 
these tubes, which gradually enlarge into ovoid bodies that lie in 
rows within the rods; and at last the rods fall to pieces, liberating 
the germ-particles they included. The minutest drop of the fluid 
containing these germs, if conveyed into another portion of culti- 
vated fluid, initiates the same process of growth and reproduction ; 
and this may be repeated many times without any impairment of 
the potency of the germs, which, when introduced by inoculation into 
the bodies of rabbits, guinea-pigs, and mice, develope in them all the 
characteristic phenomena of splenic fever. Koch further ascertained 
that the blood of animals that succumbed to this disease might be 
dried and kept for four years, and might be even pulverised into dust, 
without losing its power of infection. 

Here I would stop to cite the prophetic words used by Professor 
Tyndall, when giving an account to a Glasgow audience, in 1876, of 
Koch’s then recent researches:—‘* The very first step towards the 
extirpation of these contagia is the knowledge of their nature; and 
the knowledge brought to us by Dr. Koch will render as certain the 
stamping out of splenic fever, as the stoppage of the plague of 
pébrine by the researches of Pasteur.’ 

It was but fitting that the complete verification of this prediction 
should be the direct result of the labours of the illustrious man on 
whose previous work it was based; although others were at work, 
more or less successfully, in the same direction. 

One of the first questions examined by Pasteur was the cause of 
outbreaks of ‘charbon’ in its most deadly form among flocks of 
sheep feeding in what appeared to be the healthiest pastures, far 
removed from any obvious source of infection. Learning by the 
inquiries he instituted that special localities seemed haunted, at distant 
intervals, by this plague, he inquired what had been done with 
the bodies of the animals that had died of it; and learned that it had 
been customary to bury them deep in the soil, and that such inter- 
ments had been made, it might have been ten years before, beneath 
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the surface of some of the very pastures in which the fresh outbreaks 

took place. Notwithstanding that the depth (ten or twelve feet) at 

which the carcases had been buried, seemed to preclude the idea of 

the upward travelling of the poison-germs, the divining mind of 
Pasteur found in earth-worms a probable means of their conveyance ; 
and he soon obtained an experimental verification of his idea, which 
satisfied even those who were at first disposed to ridicule it. Collecting 
a number of worms from these pastures, he made an extract of the 
contents of their alimentary canals ; and found that the inoculation 
of rabbits and guinea-pigs with this extract gave them the severest 
form of ‘ charbon,’ due to the multiplication in their circulating cur- 
rent of the deadiy anthrax-bacillus, with which their blood was found 
after death to be loaded. 

Another mode in which the disease-germs of anthrax may be 
conveyed to herds of cattle widely separated from each other and 
from any ostensible source of infection, was discovered by the inquiries 
prosecuted, a few years ago, by Professor Burdon Sanderson at the 
Brown Institution, in consequence of a number of simultaneous out- 
breaks which occurred in different parts of the country. It was 
found that all the herds affected had been fed with brewers’ grains 
supplied from a common source; and on examining microscopically 
a sample of these grains, they were seen to be swarming with the 
deadly bacillus, which, when it has once found its way among them, 
grows and multiplies with extraordinary rapidity. 

The next important step in this investigation, was the discovery of 
the modification in the potency of the poison, which can be produced 
by the ‘cultivation’ of this bacillus. Everyone knows that some 
of our most valued esculent plants and fruits are the ‘cultured’ 
varieties of types which man would scarcely care to use in their 
original state, on account of the unpleasantness of their flavour or 
their semi-poisonous qualities. And now that we know that these 
disease-germs are really humble types of. vegetation, the idea natur- 
ally suggests itself whether they too may not be so far modified by 
the ‘environment’ in the midst of which they are developed, as to 
undergo some analogous modification. Two modes of such ‘culture ’ 
suggest themselves :—the introduction of the germs into the circula- 
ting current of animals of a different type, and its repeated trans- 
mission from one such animal to another ;—and cultivation carried on 
out of the living body, in fluids (such as blood-serum or meat-juice) 
which are found favourable to its growth, the temperature of the fluid 
in the latter case being kept up nearly to blood-heat. Both these 
methods have been used by Pasteur himself and by Professor Burdon 

Sanderson ; and the latter especially by M. Toussaint of Toulouse, 
who, as well as Pasteur, has experimented also on another bacillus 
which he had found to te the disease-germ of a malady termed ‘ fowl 
cholera,’ which proves very fatal among poultry in France and Swit- 
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zerland.* It has been by Pasteur that the conditions of the mitiga- 
tion of the poison by culture have been most completely determined ; 
so that the disease produced by the inoculation of his ‘cultivated ’ 
virus may be rendered so trivial as to be scarcely worth notice. His 
method consists in cultivating the bacillus in meat-juice or chicken 
broth, to which access of air is permitted while dust is excluded ; and 
then allowing a certain time to elapse before it is made use of in 
inoculation experiments. If the period does not exceed two months, 
the potency of the bacillus seems but little diminished; but if the 
interval be extended to three or four months, it is found that though 
animals inoculated with the organism take the disease, they have it 
in a milder form, and a considerable proportion recover; whilst, if 
the time be still further prolonged, say to eight months, the disease 
produced by it is so mild as not to be at all serious, the inoculated 
animals speedily regaining perfect health and vigour.‘ 

Thus, then, it becomes possible to affect sheep and cattle with 
a form of anthrax-disease so mild, as to bear much the same relation 
to the severer forms that cow-pox bears to small-pox; and for this 
artificial affection with the mitigated disorder, Pasteur uses the term 
‘vaccination.’ The question that now arises—to which the whole 
previous investigation has led up—is the most important of all: 
Does this ‘ vaccination ’ with the mild virus afford the same protection 
against the action of the severe, that is imparted by cow-pox vaccina- 
tion against small-pox? To this question affirmative answers were 
last year obtained by Prof. Greenfield (on Prof. Burdon Sanderson’s sug- 
gestion) in regard to bovine animals, and by M. Toussaint in regard 
to sheep and dogs; the former, when ‘ vaccinated’ from rodents, and 
the latter from fluids ‘cultivated’ outside the living body after a 
method devised by M. Toussaint, proving themselves incapable of 
being infected with any form of anthrax-disease, though repeatedly 
inoculated with the malignant virus; and remaining free from all 
disorder, either constitutional or local. The same result having 
been obtained from experiments made by Pasteur himself, probably 
about the same date, with charbon-virus cultivated in the manner 
previously described, it was deemed expedient by one of the Pro- 


3 I have seen notices of its serious prevalence during this very summer in some of 
the localities most frequented by tourists. 

4 It is not a little curious that as culture of one kind can mitigate the action of 
the poison germs, so culture of another kind may restore, or even increase, their original 
potency. It has been found by Pasteur that this may be effected by inoculating with 
the mitigated virus a new-born guinea-pig, to which it will prove fatal; then using 
its blood for the inoculation of a somewhat older animal ; and repeating this process 
several times. In this way a most powerful virus may be obtained at will—a dis- 
covery not only practically valuable for experimental purposes, but of great scientific 
interest, as throwing light upon the mode in which mild types of other diseases may 
be converted into malignant. By Dr. Grawitz, indeed, it has been recently asserted 
that even some of the most innocent of our domestic microphytes may be changed by 
artificial culture into disease-germs of deadly infectiveness. 
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vincial Agricultural Societies of France, that this important discovery 
should be publicly demonstrated on a great scale. Accordingly, a 
farm and a flock of fifty sheep having been placed at M. Pasteur’s 
disposal, he ‘ vaccinated’ twenty-five of the flock (distinguished by a 
perforation of their ears) with the mild virus on the 3rd of May last, 
and repeated the operation on the 17th of the same month. The 
animals all passed through a slight indisposition; but at the end of 
the month none of them were found to have lost either fat, appetite, 
or liveliness. On the 31st of that month, ali the fifty sheep, without 
distinction, were inoculated with the strongest charbon-virus ; and 
M. Pasteur predicted that on the following day the twenty-five sheep 
inoculated for the first time would all be dead, whilst those protected 
by previous ‘ vaccination’ with the mild virus would be perfectly 
free from even slight indisposition. A large assemblage of agricul- 
tural authorities, cavalry officers, and veterinary surgeons having met 
at the field the next afternoon (June 1), the result was found 
to be exactly in accordance with M. Pasteur’s predictions. At 
2 o'clock twenty-three of the ‘ unprotected’ sheep were dead ; the 
twenty-fourth died within another hour, and the twenty-fifth an 
hour afterwards. But the twenty-five ‘ vaccinated’ sheep were all in 
perfectly good condition ; one of them, which had been designedly 
inoculated with an extra dose of the poison, having been slightly in- 
disposed for a few hours, but having then recovered. The twenty- 
five carcases were then buried in a selected spot, with a view to the 
further experimental testing of the poisonous effect produced upon 
the grass which will grow over their graves. But the result, says 
the reporter of the Times (June 2), ‘is already certain; and the 
agricultural public now know that an infallible preventive exists 
against the charbon-poison, which is neither costly nor difficult, as a 
single man can inoculate a thousand sheep in a day.’—I have since 
learned that this protection is being eagerly sought by the French 
owners of flocks and herds; and if any severe epidemic of the same 
kind were to break out in this country, our own agriculturists 
would probably show themselves quite ready to avail themselves of it. 
To the ‘ wool-sorters’ of Bradford it must prove a most important 
boon, if they can be led to understand its value. 

That this is not to remain an isolated fact, but will be the first of 
a series of discoveries of surpassing importance (some of them already 
approaching maturity), is shown by the fact that Pasteur has found 
himself able to impart a like protection against fowl-cholera, by 
* vaccinating’ chickens with its cultivated bacillus. 

These wonderful results obviously hold out an almost sure hope of 
preventing the ravages, not merely of the destructive animal plagues 
that show themselves from time to time among us, but of doing that 
for some of the most fatal forms of human infectious disease, which 
Jennerian vaccination has already done—as shown by Sir Thomas 
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Watson in these pages—for what was once the most dreaded of them— 
Small-pox. It is unfortunately too true that with the reduction of 
small-pox mortality, there has been an increase in the mortality from 
Measles and Scarlatina exceeding that which increase of population 
would account for; the number of deaths in England and Wales from 
the former of these diseases frequently exceeding 10,000 in the year ; 
while the annual mortality from the latter averages nearly 20,000, 
sometimes exceeding 30,000. It scarcely seems too much to expect 
that before long, as Professor Lister last year suggested, ‘ an appro- 
priate “vaccine ” may be discovered for measles, scarlet fever, and other 
acute specific diseases in the human subject ;’ for already, as I have 
been informed by one of the most distinguished of the United States’ 
members of our Congress, researches have been there made, with 
very promising results, on the ‘cultivation’ of the diphtheritic 
virus—the mortality from which, in England and Wales, during the 
last decade, has averaged nearly 3,000 annually, being, for the seven 
years, 1873-79, half as great again as the mortality from small-pox 
during the same period. 

Another important line of inquiry, which was supposed by many 
able pathologists to have been closed by the negative results of 
previous investigations, has now to be reopened under the new light 
shed upon it by Pasteur’s discoveries: [ refer to the relation between 
Cow-pox and Small-pox.—It is well known that Jenner himself, struck 
with the fact that the protective influence of successful vaccination 
against the occurrence of small-pox is about the same as that of a 
first attack of small-pox against its recurrence, suspected that cow- 
pox might really be small-pox modified by passing through the living 
body of the cow ; and attempts have been made, at different times and 
in various places, to test the truth of this hypothesis. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, to discuss that question, it will be advantageous to 
consider what new light is cast by recent scientific discovery, on the 
nature of the protection afforded by successful Vaccination. 

Notwithstanding the ‘strong assurance of faith, on the part of 
Jenner and his immediate disciples, in regard to the permanent effi- 
cacy of vaccination, it is certain that, as time went on, a suspicion 
grew up among vaccinators of long experience, that vaccinia has 
a tendency to degenerate, i.e. to lose its protective power, in pro- 
portion to the remoteness of its derivation from the original (cow) 
stock. During my own early professional life (1830-40) in Bristol 
this conviction was prevalent among the older practitioners who 
recollected the early Jennerian cow-pock. The vesicle (they said) 
was smaller than the original, and ran its course more quickly ; and 
the want of the slight constitutional disturbance formerly observable at 
its maturity, showed that the body of the subject was not thoroughly 
affected by the disorder. Hearing in 1838 of a renewed outbreak of 
cow-pox among cows at Berkeley, Mr. J. B. Estlin (whose pupil I had 
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been) went down thither, and brought back a supply of original 
vaccine lymph, which (with the assistance of his brother practitioners) 
was soon diffused through Bristol and its neighbourhood, and proved 
to reproduce the characteristic Jennerian vesicle. The circumstances 
attending this re-introduction of an original vaccinia, which I have 
recently detailed elsewhere,® strongly impressed me with the idea 
that the vaccine virus became ‘tempered’ (so to speak) by passing 
through the human body; its original potency suffering diminution 
with the increase in the number of subjects through which it had 
been transmitted ; whilst, at the same time, the proportion of subjects 
in whom the vaccination ‘took,’ which had been small with the 
original ‘vaccine,’ increased when it had (so to speak) become 
‘humanised.’ This gradual modification we now understand to be 
the natural result of the continued ‘ cultivation’ of vaccinia in the 
human body; so that the diminution of the protective power of 
vaccination by such ‘ cultivation’ through a long succession of gene- 
rations, is just what might be scientifically expected. A most curious 
proof of the modification which vaccinia, thus humanised, has under- 
gone, is afforded by the experiments of Dr. Martin (of Roxborough, 
Massachusetts); who states, that whilst there is no difficulty in 
keeping up an original vaccinia for any length of time by continuous 
transmission through heifers, the humanised vaccinia, if re-communi- 
cated to heifers, soon dies out ; this retro-vaccination (as Dr. Martin 
terms it) never succeeding beyond the third remeve from the human 
into the bovine subject. 

There can now, therefore, be no reasonable doubt that a very 
large proportion of the failures triumphantly adduced by anti- 
vaccinationists as proofs that the alleged protective power of vaccina- 
tion is a mere assumption, are attributable to this degeneration ; 
the protection diminishing with the ‘humanisation’ of the virus 
employed, and this being proportional to the remoteness of its 
derivation from the bovine stock. 

During the war between the Northern and Southern States, Dr. 
Martin (who had previously acquired a reputation for special know- 
ledge of this subject) was specially employed by the Government of 
the North to proceed to the various localities in which severe out- 
breaks of small-pox were from time to time taking place; and he 
most commonly found that there had either been no previous 
vaccination at all, or vaccination with degenerate virus. Armed 
with a supply of good lymph, and with military authority (which 
enabled him to practise a really compulsory vaccination and re- 
vaccination), he always found himself able to control these out- 
breaks, and to prevent their recurrence. Anxious, however, to obtain 
(if possible) a fresh primary stock of vaccine, he advertised exten- 
sively for information as to any original case of cow-pock ; but could 

5 See the Zancet, May 10. 
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hear of none. And he then imported from France some dried lymph 
of what is known as the ‘ Bougival’ stock, which had been continu- 
ously transmitted, through a long succession of heifers, from its origi- 
nal bovine parentage in that place. This transmission he has himself 
kept up in the neighbourhood of Boston (New England) for the last ten 
years; and he assures me, (1) that vaccination from this heifer-stock, if 
practised according to his instructions, is quite as successful (in regard 
to the proportion of cases in which it ‘ takes’) as vaccination from the 
human arm ; (2) that the vesicle produced by it is always of the true 
old Jennerian type, no deterioration having taken place in its long 
descent from the original stock, such as is produced by ‘ humanisa- 
tion’; (3) that he has never seen either erysipelas or any other of 
the ‘ accidents’ which sometimes (as in my own Bristol experience in 
1838) attend the direct vaccination from the original cow-stock ; 
and (4) that having offered a considerable reward in all the principal 
towns of the Union, for information as to the occurrence of any case 
of small-pox within ten years after thorough vaccination with his 
heifer-lymph, this reward has never been claimed ; although, since its 
introduction, the United States have been traversed (in the years 
1874-76) by an epidemic of small-pox, which will be long remembered 
there for its peculiar virulence and the wide-spread mortality it 
occasioned.® 

This epidemic was clearly the same as that which had prevailed 
with somewhat of the same severity, not only in this country, but also 
over the greater part of the Continent of Europe, two years previously ; 
and hence there can be little doubt that the high rate of mortality by 
which it was everywhere characterised must have been due to general 
rather than to local causes. It had the good effect of frightening 
many of our local health-authorities into a more efficient observance 
of their duty in regard to vaccination ; and the result has been that 
during the last two years the Reports of the Registrar-General show 
an almost complete extinction of small-pox in the nineteen great 
towns whose aggregate population (about 3}? millions) equals that of 
the metropolis. The fresh outbreak which has taken place during the 


6 The distinguished American physicians whose attendance at the recent Congress 
gave me the opportunity of conversing with them on this subject, entirely confirmed 
Dr. Martin's account of the severity of that Epidemic; which in some respects bore 
such a resemblance to the ‘Black Death’ that carried off what was estimated at 
one-third of the population of Europe in the fourteenth century, as to suggest that 
the latter may have been really a peculiarly malignant Small-pox. My friends greatly 
regretted the want in the United States of a system of ‘compulsory’ vaccination ; 
but said that when outbreaks of small-pox occurred in their towns, the municipal 
authorities took the matter in hand, and insisted on the immediate vaccination and 
re-vaccination of all dwellers in the infected localities, by which means these out- 
breaks were brought under control.—As there is no Registration-system in the 
American Union, I could not obtain any definite information as to the amount of its 
Small-pox mortality; but no one seemed to entertain the least doubt as to the pre- 
ventive efficacy of vaccination. 
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first half of the present year has been almost entirely restricted to the 
London area, and evidently points to the importance of a more strict 
enforcement of the Vaccination-law, which is at present rendered 
nugatory as regards no inconsiderable proportion of the metropolitan 
population, by the migration of families from one district to another. 

The prolonged experience of Dr. Martin in regard to the facility 

of keeping up heifer-vaccination continuously from the original stock, 
altogether confirmatory as it is of what has been reported on this 
subject from France, Belgium, and St. Petersburg, seems to me to 
justify the demand that our Government should maintain the requisite 
establishment, on a sufficient scale to meet the requirements of the 
whole country ; so that every vaccination and re-vaccination may be 
performed (if desired) with lymph derived from the original cow-stock, 
without any humanisation whatever.’ The vaccinia of Jenner may be 
thus maintained in its original efficacy, without the impairment of its 
protective influence by prolonged ‘ cultivation ’ in the human subject ; 
and thus only can it be secured against the contaminating influence 
of human disease, the liability to which furnishes the anti-vaccina- 
tionists with their strongest weapon. 

No benefit can be reasonably expected from the adoption of any 
system which is based on the induction of vaccinia in a calf or heifer, 
by inoculation with lymph which has been ‘ humanised’ by long 
transmission through a succession of human beings. For, as is 
proved by Dr. Martin’s experiments on this vetro-vacciaation, such 
lymph has been so altered by ‘ humanisation,’ that the germs it 
contains do not properly reproduce themselves in the system of the 
calf ; thus showing that it no longer possesses the attributes of true 
vaccinia. And although the liability to contamination from human 
disease may be thus greatly diminished, it cannot be certainly said to 
have been destroyed. 

We now come to the bearing of Pasteur’s researches on the 
question of the fundamental identity of Small-pox and Cow-pox, 
originally mooted by Jenner. Attempts at its solution were made, 
early in the present century, by the inoculation of bovine animals 
with small-pox virus; and it was asserted that in this way true 
vaccinia had been artificially induced. But the evidence in support 
of this assertion did not command general assent ; and it was not 
until Dr. Thiele of Kasan published, about forty years ago, an account 
of his experiments, that the doctrine obtained any considerable 

amount of acceptance. According to the citations given by Mr. 
Simon in his valuable Report on Small-pox and Vaccination, issued 
under Government authority in 1857, Dr. Thiele not only repeatedly 


7 I am assured by Dr. Martin that vaccination with heifer-lymph dried on ivory 
* points’ succeeds in as large a proportion of cases as vaccination with fresh human 
lymph, provided that it be practised according to the method which his large experi- 
ence has led him to adopt as the most effective. 
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succeeded in producing a genuine vaccinia by inoculating bovine 
animals with small-pox virus, but himself used this artificial vaccine 
largely and successfully in human vaccination, and propagated it ex- 
tensively by the instrumentality of other vaccinators ; its protective 
power being found to be fully equal to that of the natural vaccinia. But 
further, Dr. Thiele asserted that he could produce this artificial vaccine 
without the use of the cow at all, by diluting the small-pox virus with 
warm muk, or, as we should now term it, ‘ cultivating’ its living germs 
in that fluid. I can scarcely help thinking that the great improba- 
bility—as it then seemed—of such a conversion, has thrown a discredit 
upon the whole of Dr. Thiele’s statements, which has caused them to 
be ignored by most subsequent workers on this subject. But should 
that part of his results be ever confirmed, he must be accorded the 
credit of having anticipated, in a most remarkable way, one of the 
most important of Pasteur’s methods; though, it is pretty certain, 
without knowing, or even guessing, their true rationale. For it must 
have been not by dilution of the virus (like that of a chemically 
acting fluid), but by a modification in the character of the disease 
germs resulting from their development in milk, that this part of 
Thiele’s results (supposing them to be genuine) was produced. 
Simultaneously with those of Dr. Thiele, a set of experiments of 
the same kind was being carried-on in our own country by Mr. Ceely 
of Aylesbury; the results of which, however, were not equally satis- 
factory. He did, it is true, produce an eruption in cows inoculated 
with small-pox virus, which was transmissible by inoculation to the 
human subject; but this eruption seems to have had rather the 
character of a modified variola, than that of a true vaccinia; and as 
its transmission by inoculation through a succession of human subjects 
did not produce what the best judges considered a genuine cow-pock, 
it was allowed to die out. The case was very different, however, with 
another set of experiments made a few years afterwards (in ignorance 
of Mr. Ceely’s) by Mr. Badcock, a druggist at Brighton; who was 
led to institute them through having himself suffered an attack of 
small-pox, though vaccinated in early life, and having been thus led 
to suspect that the protective. power of vaccination had undergone 
deterioration. From the account he gave of his work in a small 
pamphlet published in 1845 (for a sight of which I am indebted to 
his son), it appears (1) that he inoculated his cows with small-pox virus 
furnished to him from an unquestionable source ; § (2) that this inocu- 
lation produced vesicles which were pronounced by some of the best 
practitioners of Brighton to have the characters of genuine vaccinia ; 


® The only possible fallacy in these experiments, as it seems to me, might lie in 
his medical friend, Mr. (afterwards Sir J.) Cordy Burrows, having supplied him with 
vaccine lymph, instead of with variolous virus. But though this might have been the 
case once or twice, it could scarcely have happened several times, except by design, 


which is scarcely to be thought of. 
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(3) that lymph drawn from these vesicles, and introduced by inocu- 
lation into the arms of children, produced in them vaccine vesicles of 
the true Jennerian type; (4) that free exposure of some of these 
children to small-pox infection showed them to have acquired a com- 
plete protection ; and (5) that this new stock of ‘ vaccine’ had been 
extensively diffused through the country, and had been fully approved 
by the best judges of true vaccinia, both in London and the pro- 
vinces. 

Mr. Simon, writing in 1857, stated, that from the new stock thus 
obtained by Mr. Badcock (not once’ only, but repeatedly) more than 
14,000 persons had been vaccinated by Mr. Badcock himself; and that 
he had furnished supplies of his lymph to more than 4,000 medical 
practitioners. And I learn from Mr. Badcock, junior, who is now a 
public vaccinator at Brighton, that this stock is still in use in that 
town and neighbourhood. 

Against these positive results are to be set the negative results of 
attempts made in the same direction by many other able experi- 
menters, such as Professor Chauveau and his coadjutors, the recent 
Belgian Commission, and Professor Burdon Sanderson, as well as the 
unsatisfactory results obtained by Ceely. But I cannot see that their 
non-successes are in any way contradictory of the absolute and com- 
plete successes which, if testimony is to be trusted, were obtained by 
Thiele and Badcock. The lesson taught by the failures appears to 
me to be the careful imitation of the conditions under which the suc- 
cesses were obtained ; and as Mr. Badcock, senior, is still living, and is 
said to be both able and willing to give all needful information, it is 
the intention of Professor Burdon Sanderson and myself to take an 
early opportunity of personally obtaining this from him, with a view 
to a careful and thorough testing of his experiments, with every pre- 
caution that experience can devise. 

The recent meeting of the Medical Congress has given me the 
opportunity of personal communication on this subject both with M. 
Pasteur and M. Chauveau. From the former I learned that his use 
of the term ‘ vaccination ’in connection with his employment of the 
mitigated virus of ‘charbon’ and ‘ chicken-cholera,’ as a protective 
against the malignant forms of those diseases, was intended rather as 
a compliment to Jenner, than as expressive of any belief in the 
identity of vaccinia and variola. This question, he said, was one 
which he had not himself investigated, and on which he did not feel 
himself justified in forming an opinion. But when I asked him 
whether he considered it to have been already decided in the negative, 
and further informed him of the positive evidence afforded by Mr. 
Badcock’s experiments, he expressed himself strongly in favour of 
regarding the question as still open, to be decided by further re- 
searches carried on under the new light afforded by the results of his 
own recent investigations. I found M. Chauveau himself not less 
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willing to admit the force of the strong analogy between the protec- 
tive agency of the Jennerian and what I may term the Pastorian 
‘ vaccination,’ and not less ready to accept the results of any thorough 
re-investigation of the subject. Such a re-investigation I hope 
shortly to see carried out at the Brown Institution by the accom- 
plished young successor to Professor Greenfield, under the superin- 
tendence and with the co-operation of Professor Burdon Sanderson, 
in whose great knowledge, long experience, and wise judgment, all 
who know him and his pathological work have the fullest confidence. 


Now putting altogether on one side the purely scientific interest 
of this investigation, let us see in what position we shall be, if it 
should issue in the confirmation of Jenner’s view of the fundamental 
identity of vaccinia and variola ; proving Cow-pox to be not a disease 
sui generis, but Small-pox modified by passing through the Cow. 

In the first place, we shall have the scientific basis for the practice 
of Vaccination, which it has never yet possessed. For it will be then 
clear that the protective power of vaccination is exactly the same in 
kind—as it has long been known to be about the same in degree—as 
that of a first attack of small-pox. 

Secondly, the ‘ common-sense’ argument in favour of Vaccination 
will be greatly strengthened by the proof that we are not poisoning 
the blood of our children with a new disease (which some of the most 
vehement of the anti-vaccinationists maintain to be already destroy- 
ing the vitality of the nation), but are merely imparting to them in 
its mildest form a disease which everyone is liable, without such pro- 
tection, to take at any time. Those who would hasten to protect 
their flocks and herds by Pastorian ‘ vaccination’ against a deadly 
‘charbon’ raging in their neighbourhood—as who would not ?—cannot, 
in common consistency, refuse Jennerian vaccination for their 
children. 

And thirdly, we shall be furnished with the means of obtaining, at 
any time, an original stock of vaccinia, the continuous transmission 
of which through a succession of heifers will at the same time secure 
the maintenance of its potency, and exclude the chance of human 
contamination. 


Among the numerous other researches now being followed out on 
the Pastorian lines, I may notice two as likely to prove of the highest 
practical importance :—those which, in the hands of Drs. Klebs and 
Tommasi Crudeli, seem likely to demonstrate that marsh-malaria 
derive their potency from organic germs (an idea that singularly 
harmonises with the periodicity which is the special character of the 
varied forms of disease they induce); and those which, based on the 
original discovery of Villemin (in 1865) as to the communicability 
of twhercle by inoculation, are rendering it probable that this terrible 
Vou. X.—No. 56. 00 
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scourge (including not only pulmonary consumption, but scrofulous 
disease in all its varied forms) really depends on the presence of a 
microphyte, which may be introduced into the body, not merely by 
direct passage into the blood-current (as in inoculation), but also 
through the alimentary canal, or even through the lungs. This 
doctrine, which was first advanced by Professor Klebs four years ago, 
‘has lately been the subject of most careful research by Dr. Schiiller of 
Greifswald: who has shown that every form of tuberculosis can thus 
be artificially induced, the characteristic micrococcus spreading 
rapidly in the blood and tissues of the animal inoculated with it ; and 
that if, in an animal so infected, any joint is experimentally injured, 
that joint at once becomes a place of preferential resort to the micro- 
coccus, and the special or exclusive seat of characteristic tubercular 
changes—a fact of the utmost practical interest in its relation to 
human joint-diseases. Another line of inquiry which has obviously 
the most important bearing upon human welfare, is the propagability 
of the micrococcus of tubercle by the milk of cows affected with 
tuberculosis ; a question in regard to which some very striking facts 
were brought before the Medical Congress by a promising young 
pathologist, Dr. Creighton. 

Well might Mr. Simon conclude his admirable address as Presi- 
dent of the Public Health Section of the Congress with these pregnant 
words: ‘I venture to say that in the records of human industry it 
would be impossible to point to work of more promise to the world 
than these various contributions to the knowledge of disease, and of its 
cure and prevention ; and they are contributions which, from the nature 
of the case, have come, and could only have come, from the performance 


of experiments on living animals.’ 
W. B. Carpenter. 
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Ir was said of a certain county, by its historian Aubrey, that ‘ by 
reason of its clear ayre and clean wayes, it was full of many gentile 
habitations.’ There can be no question that while there is no greater 
proof of a backward civilisation than an absence of good roads in a 
country, there are few more certain means of advancing its prosperity 
than by improving its internal communication. In England, as 
elsewhere, the Romans were our great masters in the art of road- 
making. A thousand years of disuse have not sufficed to obliterate 
from the face of the country, traces of the long lines of roadway which 
connected their principal camps and stations with each other. Some 
of them still serve as the foundation of modern highways. But, for 
the most part being designed and executed for military purposes 
alone, they remain simply as monuments to attest the energy and 
the engineering skill of a race who were at one time the indisputable 
masters of what was then the civilised world. Our Saxon forefathers 
were far behind them in this respect. Despite the example which 
had been set them, their ideas of local self-government gravitated in 
a very different direction. The withdrawal of the controlling and 
originating central authority told in England, as it did elsewhere, 
against the continuance of the intercourse which had previously ex- 
isted between localities distant from each other. Great as were the 
capacities for managing their own affairs, displayed by the various 
districts into which England became split up after the departure of 
the Romans, there is no blinking the fact that the roads, even in the 
more frequented parts of the country, became steadily worse. The 
old Roman ‘ streets’ were no longer kept in repair, partly, no doubt, 
because the exigencies of trade refused to be warped into the lines of 
strategical convenience ; but partly also, it must be admitted, because 
public opinion was by no means alive to the necessity of good roads 
at all. The commerce of the country, such as it was, was carried on 
mainly by means of packhorses. Chariots had ceased to be used for 
the purposes of war; such wains as there were, had their cumbrous 
fabric supported upon wheels hewn out of a solid block of wood, 
which creaked and groaned as they rumbled along over the hardest 
and most gravelly tracks which could be found for them. Wherever 
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firm soil was wanting, each waggoner picked out for himself a new 
line of country, warned against bogs and marshes by the apparent 
failures of those who had immediately preceded them. Where the 
land had begun to be enclosed, and the soil was tenacious, ‘lanes’ of 
enormous width were left to serve as the main arteries of traftic, each 
vehicle during winter carefully avoiding old tracks, as leading to 
certain breakdowns. The results of this primitive order of things 
may still be traced distinctly all over that large portion of the south 
of England which remains unenclosed, and even in those parts of the 
midland counties where the population has not increased rapidly, 
and traces are still left of the general configuration of the country. 
Macaulay has left us a striking description of the state of the sister 
country in this respect so late as the time of William the Third. 
We know how it fared with Scotland before the days of General 
Wade, so celebrated for his road-making exploits. Nor have we 
reason to believe that any real advance was made in road-making 
science in England itself, until the use of wheeled carriages became 
general, and the construction of something like sound ground upon 
which they could travel became in consequence a necessity. 

As usual in England, relief when it did come was not initiated 
by the State, but was left to be accomplished by the efforts of private 
enterprise. The gradual sanction and formation of turnpike trusts 
commenced in the last century, and probably reached its highest 
point of efficiency just before the old ‘ mail-coach roads’ of the 
United Kingdom were finally superseded by railways, and the magni- 
ficent ‘ teams’ which traversed them by day and night had to give way 
to the untiring iron horse. Of course the natural consequence of the 
neglect of its duty by the central authority resulted in a want of 
system, and occasionally also in a want of engineering skill. Scot- 
land and Ireland, which were both nearly a generation behind 
England in the matter of road making, eventually eclipsed her 
altogether. All their more important highways were constructed 
more or less under the supervision of a central authority, and at 
a time when engineering science was far more advanced both in 
the art of avoiding obstacles when they could be avoided, and of 
encountering them when they had to be faced. There grew up, too, 
a class of men of whom the late Lord George Cavendish and Mr. 
Battie Wrightson were perhaps the most familiar examples to those 
of the present generation, who devoted their attention in Parliament 
to the solution of the intricate questions to which these trusts 
incessantly gave rise, and to the reduction into something like order, 
of the chaos which had been gradually created by their number and 
importance to the public. In justice to those who managed them it 
must be said that, under their auspices, the main roads of the United 
Kingdom became models of construction, which, albeit they had 
been provided at the expense, and were managed under the superin- 
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tendence, of private associations, the first Napoleon himself might 
well have envied. There were, of course, none of the difficulties to 
be overcome which had to be encountered by the enterprising road 
makers who, starting from the head of the Rhone valley at Brieg, ; 
never stopped until they had triumphantly carried the Simplon read 
to the very gates of * Milano il Grande.’ But even that noble road- 
way, which taxed heavily the resources of an empire, must have 
yielded the palm for smoothness of surface and durability of con- 
struction to the ‘ great north road,’ the road from London to Holy- ; | 
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head, over the Menai Bridge, or that from London to Exeter, of half 
a century back. 

It was not until the turnpike trusts were gradually beginning to 
expire by effluxion of time, that the real battle of the highways, 
which has been so hotly contested, and which is, indeed, still going 
on, began in earnest. By this time the old main arteries of traffic 
had ceased to be of their ancient importance, the railways having 
entirely supplanted them. The traffic over them was becoming year 
by year less self-supporting, and would, indeed, have altogether failed 
to maintain the toll gates had not these been vexatiously posted at 
every entrance to every market town. A class of roads, too, had 
gradually acquired importance which had previously been insignifi- 
cant byways; we refer to those which connected towns or villages 
with the neighbouring railway stations, situated as they almost invari- 
ably are at sume distance from the old channels of communication. 
For one vehicle which travelled over the latter, twenty rattled back- 
wards and forwards often several times a day, from warehouses, from 
docks, or from hotels, over the road which led to the station. A 
change of front became imperative in the face of circumstances which 
had entirely altered. Not only was it necessary to discover some 
fresh agency, through the medium of which roads should be kept in 
order at all, but an entirely new classification of them, adapted to 
the new order of things, was also requisite. A third element of 
difficulty was introduced into the question, by the fact that the 
public loudly demanded good roads in localities where they had 
hitherto been contented to put up with indifferent, or even with bad 
ones. There are plenty of districts in which, within the memory of 
middle-aged men, there was hardly a metalled road off the turnpikes, 
where such a state of things would now be regarded as intolerable. 
The idea, too, of fording a brook, even if its ordinary depth is only 
a few inches, would be scouted as a relic of primitive barbarism, and 
the ‘ Queen’s highway’ must not. only rest upon a sound basis of 
metal, but the smallest stream which it crosses must also be ade- 
quately bridged. The questions thus arose, who was to find the money 
for all this ? under whose management were the roads which had been 
completed to be placed ? who was to have the responsibility of making 
new ones as they were required, and of deciding under which cate- 
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gories, present and future, highways should be classed as regarded 
their character, their importance, and the cost of their maintenance ? 
The experiment of trusting a subject so important for the public at 
large to the efforts of private enterprise or to the exertions of 
parochial authorities had not proved, as we have already pointed out, 
entirely successful. The time had come for a new departure, and 
the question was, upon what guiding lines and principles should that 
departure be taken. Hitherto the ‘turnpike roads’ had been sub- 
stantially under the control of bodies constituted under, and deriving 
their powers from, various Acts of Parliament. Local roads had in 
like manner been superintended by the vestries acting through their 
way-wardens, as the parish officers elected annually to fill the office 
were appropriately designated. As so often happens in this country, 
this system, however logically unsound, had in practice not worked 
badly. The toll gates, vexatious and unpopular as they were, had 
the merit of at least exacting the highest toll from those who used 
the road most. Cases of individual hardship no doubt there were, and 
must, we fear, continue to be under any arrangement ; but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that, so far as our main roads were concerned, 
those who took most out of them contributed most to their main- 
tenance, while the state of their subsidiary feeders was left to the 
discretion of those who best knew their requirements and suffered 
most by the neglect of them. Substantial justice, therefore, was done 
to the taxpayer, although occasionally, through the ignorance or 
obstinacy of its officials, one parish lagged behind its neighbours in 
the matter of what were popularly known as the parish roads. 

It is now about twenty years ago that public attention was 
called, by the gradual expiration of the Turnpike Trust Acts, to the 
question of their renewal. Sir George Grey was then at the Home 
Office, with the late Mr, George Clive as his under secretary. Strong 
opinions were expressed on all sides, by those best acquainted with the 
subject, that the time had come for a change, and these opinions 
appear to have been endorsed by those whose official duty it was to 
take cognisance of them. The first step was taken in the year 1862, 
by the permissive formation of highway districts to supersede, under 
certain specified conditions, the action of the lapsed turnpike trusts. 
This was followed two years later by a still more important measure. 
The whole question was transferred from the superintendence of the 
Home Office to that of the House of Commons, and from this period 
accordingly may be said to date the commencement of our present 
highway system. Reforms of any kind are, in England, always of 
slow growth. But considering the obvious inconvenience which 
attends a double management of the roads in the same district, the 
statement will probably create surprise, that out of the 15,000 
parishes into which England is divided, 5,000 only, or about one- 
third of its total area, are even now included within the limits of 
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highway districts. For several years after the change of 1864 
matters were kept quiet by the stop-gap expedient of passing an 
annual Turnpike Trusts Continuance Act, the object of which was to 
clothe with a temporary vitality trusts which would have otherwise 
come to an end, but which there were still special reasons for keeping 
alive. It was not until 1870 that the complaints which were made 
by those parishes upon whom the expense of the disturnpiked roads 
had been thrown, rendered another step in advance essential. The 
formation of highway districts had been encouraged. The Committee 
of the House of Commons acted upon the principle of disturnpiking 
roads wherever it was practicable, but by this time seventeen or 
eighteen hundred miles of road had been subjected to the process, and 
the cost began to grow serious to those immediately affected by it. 
The committee felt that they had gone somewhat too far, and pro- 
fessed that they should never have done so, had they not anticipated 
action on the part of the Government to supply a remedy for such a 
state of things. A clause was inserted in the annual Bill of that year, 
throwing the cost of maintenance of a disturnpiked road, not upon 
the parish through which it passed, but upon the highway district, if 
there was one in existence. One object of the provision was probably 
to exert a gentle pressure in favour of the formation of highway dis- 
tricts. Another, as we have already observed, was to remedy an in- 
justice which might have been avoided by the exercise of a little 
more care and foresight. Unfortunately, the lack of highway 
districts, to which we have alluded, rendered the cure very partial. 
Strong representations were again made by the committee, in the 
years 1874 and 1875, of the complaints which arose from parishes 
not included in highway districts, and led to the introduction in the 
latter year of Mr. Sclater Booth’s County Boards Bill, which never 
passed into law. This measure proceeded very much upon the lines 
of the Bill of 1870, and proposed to charge half the expense of the 
highways upon a rate to be levied by a county board partly 
representative and partly nominated. The Bill was drafted in 
accordance with principles which had already been worked out 
successfully in South Wales, and is important inasmuch as the High- 
ways Act of 1878, though differing in minor matters, was identical 
with it in its main provisions. These may be divided into three 
classes: 1. The classification of roads under two distinct heads, the 
cost of the main roads being partly spread over the whole country. 
2. The formation of highway districts and the regulation of their 
boundaries, so as to make them coincide with other areas for local 
government purposes. 3. That wherever highway districts were 
formed, district and not parochial rating should be the rule. In other 
words, the arrangements of the future were to be, as far as possible, 
symmetrical. The main difference between the Bill proposed in 1875 
and that which passed into law in 1878 was that the former contem- 
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plated the formation of a county board, while the latter occupied 
itself exclusively with the highways. We have reason to believe 
that it was to this extent regarded as incomplete by its authors. 
Had the late Government remained in office, it was their wish to 
have supplemented it by provisions for the establishment of a county 
board, and by its inevitable sequel, the gradual formation of the 
whole country into highway districts. Too much or too little had 
been done. This, experience of the new Act as soon as it got into 
working order began to prove incontestably. 

It is with the Highways Act of 1878 that the Committee of the 
House of Lords, which has been sitting during the past session, has 
had principally to deal. The three principles upon which it was 
avowedly founded may, for practical purposes, be reduced to two. 
That which enjoins the classification of roads, and the distributing of 
the expense of main roads over as large an area as possible, is logi- 
cally sound. But it is in practice found to be extremely difficult to 
work out. The question immediately arises, what are main roads? 
It is easy of course to answer, roads which have been turnpikes ; but, 
this reply is neither strictly correct, nor does it altogether meet the 
difficulty. Some turnpikes have become little better than parish 
roads, while, on the other hand, some roads, formerly of minor import- 
ance, especially in the vicinity of stations, have to undergo such an 
amount of wear and tear as fully to entitle them to promotion to the 
first class. Then again, especially in districts which have been 
recently enclosed, or are still unenclosed, there are a multitude of 
tracks all entitled to style themselves the ‘Queen’s highway,’ none 
of which can be closed without authority, yet which are virtually use- 
less, and are liable in moments of caprice on the part of the local 
authority to entail occasional heavy expense. In France they cut 
the difficulty by a tripartite classification of the roads, making three 
classes instead of two. In this country, however, there are grave 
objections to such a course, and we think the general feeling decidedly 
opposed to any unnecessary subdivision. The duty of deciding what 
are main roads now devolves by law upon the local authority, the 
highway board, if there be one, and if not, the parochial vestries. It 
is obvious, however, that too many interested motives are at work to 
leave the final decision with bodies exercising their functions within 
such limited areas. The actual settlement of the question rests 
accordingly with a Highways Committee, appointed annually by the 
different courts of quarter sessions. The members of this committee 
are carefully selected in well-managed counties so as to secure as far 
as possible a representative, not unfrequently the chairman, of each 
petty sessional division. That there is an occasional tendency to job 
on the part of some of its members cannot be denied; but its 
composition is upon the whole a guarantee against the existence of 
any predominating influences, and the work of classification has been 
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done in the main fairly and well. But even when it has been decided 
to which roads assistance shall ke given, the second problem of whence 
that assistance is to come has still to be solved. Special powers of 
taxing the classes who are principally responsible for the traffic which 
passes over the roads was the first obvious suggestion. A precedent 
was found in the payment which has now to be made by the owners of 
all locomotives passing over them. The Local Government Board 
has always shown itself properly jealous of entrusting any such excep- 
tional powers to local authorities acting within a limited area. Had 
the County Boards Bill passed into law, Mr. Sclater Booth had 
formulated a clause which would have rendered the county rate as 
figured by the county board liable for the repairs of the main road, 
possibly with some assistance from the Consolidated Fund. Many of 
those who have given most attention to the question are fur demand- 
ing a subvention at once from this unfailing source of supply. 
The obvious argument against such a course is the immediate rise in 
expense which is found almost invariably to follow upon grants in 
the nature of subventions, to say nothing of the drain occasioned by 
them upon the national exchequer. In spite of these drawbacks, we 
believe that the scheme would be preferable to the constitution of 
any new local authority, for the purpose of taxation over an area less 
limited in extent than that within the jurisdiction of the various 
. courts of quarter sessions. If this be so, further legislation in the 
direction of financial boards will undoubtedly be necessary before the 
complaints which are at present made, not entirely without foundation, 
can be said to have received a satisfactory answer. 

To turn now to the second principle of the measure, of which 
the third is in reality only an offshoot. The position is again logi- 
cally sound which lays down the necessity of the gradual extension 
of highway districts, of making their boundaries conterminous with 
those of other local authorities, and of figuring a highway rate for 
the district and not for the parish. Here again, however, we have 
to encounter the old difficulty of interference with the existing order 
of things. For instance, theré are parishes which belong to distinct 
and different poor law unions, petty sessions, divisions, and highway 
districts. One of the three may perhaps be carved out of another, 
but the third is quite sure to have been arranged upon some wholly 
different principle. No one who has not had practical experience of 
the extreme reluctance exhibited by nineteen parishes out of twenty, 
if it is proposed to separate them from those with whom they have 
hitherto been ‘herded,’ can estimate the difficulty of the task. It 
can be accomplished by nothing short of bringing to bear the whole 
authority of the Local Government Board ; and the popularity of the 
measure when carried through is usually found to be in an inverse 
ratio to its success. Then, again, a district board must have district 
officers, and the surveyor of the highways is sure to be accused not 
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only of costing money in the shape of salary and allowances, but of 
making work to increase his own importance. His appointment is 
apt to savour a little of a job, and is bitterly resented by those who 
have supported a rival candidate. It is fair to admit that within the 
last few years, although the old turnpikes have visibly deteriorated 
in many places, roads of the second class have as visibly improved ; 
but it is fair also to say that this has only been accomplished by a 
heavy outlay, which in these times of agricultural depression makes 
itself felt sensibly in the shape of increased rates. There is something 
also in the argument, that the ‘roadmen,’ as the labourers under the 
board are called, do not work as diligently under a surveyor, whose 
periodical visits can only be repeated at long intervals, as under the 
eye of the parish waywarden, who often passed them several times a 
day at unexpected moments in going about his ordinary business. 
Nor does it follow that such an official, if he comes from a distance, 
familiarises himself at once with the best method of road making in 
his new district. A little practical experience in this department of 
labour is often worth a lifetime of theory. We remember the case 
of a barrack yard, in which successive layers of metal superimposed 
upon each other by a professional engineer had only the result of 
incessantly reproducing a Slough of Despond. Matters went on from 
bad to worse, until the Gordian knot was cut by the simple expedient 
adopted elsewhere in the locality, of coating the surface with a bed of 
heather previously to laying on the metal. Science had only suc- 
ceeded in driving a mass almost as solid as concrete into the tenacious 
clay, instead of, by the exercise of a little mother wit, keeping it under 
the surface, not above it. 

The same class of obstacles stands in the way of the principle of 
taxation over a wider area finding a general acceptance. It is stoutly 
asserted by the supporters of the Act that its general results have 
not been to increase the total outlay upon the highways. But 
parishes which have always had it in their power to mend their 
own ways with stones got within their own boundaries, bitterly 
resent being taxed for the benefit of others which have not a yard of 
stone throughout their whole length and breadth. Their resentment is 
not unnatural, considering that in some cases the highway rate has 
been trebled since the passing of the Act. It is needless to say that 
no corresponding amount of gratitude is evinced by those more for- 
tunate localities which, since the same period, have not only enjoyed 
the luxury of much better roads, but have had far less to pay for 
them. The grievance is at once more rea! and more reasonable than 
that which was so often urged on behalf of the ‘close parishes’ with 
respect to union rating. Many of the latter had been rendered arti- 
ficially close by those proprietors who had endeavoured thus to foist 
upon others the burdens which they were legally called upon to bear. 
The absence of road metal, on the other hand, is a purely natural 
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defect, and had had no small influence upon the price of land in those 
localities in which it was known not to exist. It did seem, therefore, 
rather hard that those who had paid dearly for the comfort and con- 
venience of clean ways should be suddenly called upon to bring up 
to their own level the roads of some neighbouring parish, where land 
having always been regarded as being ‘ down in the dirt’ had fetched 
for that very reason a price exceptionally low. Equalisation of rates 
was all very well, but the once fortunate parish found itself much in 
the position of an officer on service, who, receiving a proposition to 
mess with him from an ‘old soldier,’ found that his prospective mess- 
mate was likely to contribute nothing to the joint stock but a 
remarkably good appetite. 

It is under such circumstances that a committee of the House of 
Lords was appointed to consider the question in all its bearings, and 
especially with respect to the complaints which have been made since 
the passing of the Act of 1878. The evidence which they have taken 
upon the subject has not yet been published, and any conclusions 
arrived at can, therefore, be for the present only guesses at truth. 
Some leading facts have however transpired, the knowledge of which 
may guide us in suggesting the general lines upon which our future 
highway policy should be based. We think it is quite clear that the 
Act of 1878 constitutes a fresh departure, and that it will be found 
necessary at an early date to develope still further the guiding prin- 
ciples of that measure. This can only be done by the introduction 
of another Bill amending the Highways Act, a step which we 
suspect was at no time wholly uncontemplated by its original 
authors. We doubt whether it will be possible, even if it be desir- 
able, to embody in such a Bill the proposal of a State subvention 
in aid of the highways. The total cost thrown upon the county 
rate by the disturnpiking Acts is estimated at not more than 200,000/. 
per annum at the outside. At least double that sum was remitted 
by the provisions of Sir Richard Cross’s Prisons Act, and no future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is likely to be found very pliable in this 
direction. The county rate itself is in most instances a mere flea- 
bite compared with the burdens imposed by the parochial rate, 
education rate, and tithe rent charges, so that the grievance is under 
any circumstances somewhat of a sentimental character. But if a 
subvention be improbable or impossible, there are other changes 
which are not so. In passing the Highways Act of 1878, the Legis- 
lature either went too far, or it did not go far enough. From an 
administrative point of view it is obvious that the full benefits of such 
an enactment can only be obtained where there is unity of action as 
well as unity of purpose. Unhappily this has not been the case. 
Different counties have taken different views. In some the formation 
of highway districts has been discouraged. In others, districts already 
formed have been permittted to be broken up. Of course such 
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proceedings extirely preclude the sifting process through which all 
roads ought to pass before they reach the highways committee of the 
county, and thus heavier duties are imposed upon the latter body 
than it was intended they should be called upon to discharge. It 
will, we think, be found absolutely necessary to lay down general 
principles, and to enforce obedience to them, by a new Act of 
Parliament. Either the magistrates in quarter sessions, or some 
other kindred local authority hereafter to be created, must be the 
arbiters of the relative classification of the roads within the county, 
obtaining their information from local sources, furnished to them 
by local authorities all acting upon the same principles. In other 
words, the formation of highway districts will have to be made 
compulsory. Whether the county board should have power or not 
to make special subventions out of the county rate to parishes in 
which the change in the law has worked a special hardship, is a 
question which demands careful attention. So also does another, 
which has not yet come so prominently to the front. Bridges which 
earry highways over streams ought to be logically under the same 
superintendence as the roads which cross them; as a matter of fact, 
there are many exceptions to the rule. In some districts many 
bridges are the private property of individuals in the shape of lords 
of the manors, upon whom the duty of keeping them in proper 
repair devolves. It is needless to say that in most instances bridges 
so owned present to the public the minimum of convenience and 
efficiency which can safely be offered. In some cases the manor has 
been sold, and the liability to keep the bridge and its approaches in 
good order is the only incident of their former property which now 
belongs to the old owners or their representatives. Such bridges are 
continually offered to the county authorities, and are almost invariably 
declined as being not up to the standard of a county bridge. In the 
interests of the public at large, there ought to be some provision for 
taking these useless appendages out of the hands of lords of the manor, 
upon proper conditions as to a contribution towards placing them in 
a state of thorough efficiency, and vesting them in the same autho- 
rity to whom the charge of the highways themselves is entrusted. It 
is a specimen of the extraordinary contradictions which pervade so 
many of our institutions, that a bridge itself, and the roadway for so 
many yards on each side of it, should be in the charge of one party 
altogether distinct from those by whom the road on each side is 
maintained in order. The anomaly is one which legislation alone 
can set right, and it is one which ought to be dealt with, if it were 
only to preserve the symmetry of the system. 

It is clear that a battle must shortly be fought over the vexed 
controversy between the area of the county and that of the poor-law 
unions being made the unit of local self-government. The great 
argument in favour of the latter is that they were originally formed 
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as far as possible upon the principle of equalising districts. The 
counties, on the other hand, vary enormously in size, and are some- 
times, as in the case of Sussex, subdivided without any apparent 
cause for so exceptional an arrangement. It is quite true that the 
area of the county is almost invariably larger, and its population 
more numerous, than that of the average poor-law union; but it 
may again be urged that the board of poor-law guardians contains a 
representative element which is Jacking in the court of quarter 
sessions. The elected guardians most unquestionably represent the 
ratepayers of the different parishes, while the presence, ex officio, of 
the magistrates resident within the bounds of the union supplies a 
controlling and moderating influence. How little this can safely be 
dispensed with is shown by the erratic proceedings of the town com- 
missioners in Ireland, where those boards are wholly elective, and 
have drifted in consequence too often into the control of the local 
publicans, We doubt whether the question will ever be satisfactorily 
solved until authority over our highways is delegated either to a 
provincial board, or to some body exercising a jurisdiction coexten- 
sive in area with that of the poor-law unions. The difficulty of going 
at once to the fountain head, in the shape of the boards of guardians, 
is to be found in the danger of overtaxing their capacities. Beyond their 
legitimate functions in the relief of the poor, they were recently 
clothed with authority in educational and sanitary matters. The 
length of their sittings has thus often been doubled, and a serious 
tax is thus imposed upon the time and intelligence of men who are 
not always overburdened with either. If any method can be found of 
inflicting the incidence of taxation upon the travelling public for the 
extra use mace by them of the roads, by all means let it be so. 
Everyone is agreed upon this point, but no satisfactory suggestion 
has as yet been made for carrying a special tax into practice. 
Brewers, millers, manufacturers of all kinds, and hackney-carriage 
owners, are the principal offenders, but it is found almost impossible 
to cast a net around them, the meshes of which shall not be either 
too large or too small; and it is urged, not without reason, that they 
are already large contributors in respect of their places of business 
both to the parochial and county rates. A subvention from the 
Treasury to either, in the shape of the carriage tax, or the imposition 
of a horse tax, as suggested by some, would not meet the case. These 
taxes are paid for the most part in the towns, and could hardly be 
appropriated to the relief of burdens which fall most heavily upon the 
country districts. No more feasible plan has, so far as we are aware, 
yet been broached towards the attainment of an object which is by 
common consent desirable in itself. 

We have endeavoured to indicate the difficuities, neither few nor 
small, which unquestionably surround the whole subject. The Bill 
of 1878 was an honest, but it is to be feared also an incomplete, 
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attempt to grapple with them. So also will every measure be found, 
any of the provisions of which are of a permissive character. The 
Local Government Board in initiating, and Parliament in passing, any 
future Bill must make up their minds distinctly what it is they wish 
to do, and must be prepared to enforce their conclusions by positive 
enactment. So many old habits of thought have to be uprooted, so 
many existing systems of action have to be changed, so many vested 
interests must be interfered with, that a voluntary surrender on the 
part of their defenders is not to be anticipated. When we are in 
possession of the evidence which has been taken before the House of 
Lords’ committee, we shall have heard all that there is to be said upon 
the subject. By that time also we shall have had four years’ experience 
of the working of the Act of 1878. All its blots will have been hit and 
all its omissions noted. By the admission of those who carried it, it was 
regarded by them from the first of a somewhat tentative character, 
and as laying the foundations for future legislation rather than being 
complete in itself. The time is now come to move forward, and to 
place the management of our highways upon a permanent and satis- 
factory footing. It is of course unfortunate that such a necessity 
should be contemporaneous with a time of agricultural depression, 
which makes all changes viewed with suspicion. This, however, 
cannot be helped, and it would be folly to postpone to a more con- 
venient season the consideration of a matter which so urgently 
requires attention. Heavy as is the pressure upon the Executive just 
now, we think that the claims of this particular question stand in the 
front rank of useful legislative measures. Another session should 
not be allowed to pass without an attempt at least being made to secure 
to the country a better administration of its highway system. 


MIDLETON. 





CHILD LIFE FOR CHILDREN. 


In 1868, after a pleasant week in a village on the coast of the Isle of 
Wight, it occurred to me what good it would do the poor children of 
London to see all the beauty of earth and sky, land and water, that 
had given us so much delight. I spoke somewhat tentatively to 
friends about the possibility of an excursion of poor London children 
to the island, but fear of a madhouse promptly shut my mouth: the 
consensus of opinion was so decisive that I could only agree with my 
friends that I‘ must be mad to think of it.’ However, we visited 
the same village every year with increasing delight, and in 1871, 
after three years of quiet consideration, I again spoke out, and was 
met with the same volume of objection, which was now, however, 
more definite yet less forcible, since, instead of asserting the madness 
of the idea, it took the form of practical objections, each of which 
seemed to me of no great force. Thus—the children would be lost on 
the journey ; they would be unmanageable ; they would be drowned ; 
they would quarrel and fight; they would get tired and want to go 
home; I should get tired and want to send them home; no house 
could be found for them; the expense would be enormous; the good 
would be very small. Objections of this kind could be met by 
making the trial and proving their value. A school excursion was 
announced ; a party of twenty went by rail to Portsmouth, crossed to 
Ryde, walked to Wootton Bridge (three miles), and within four hours 
of starting from London they were having dinner within sight of the 
sea, with the mainland in the distance. The next day they walked 
to Cowes and back, about ten miles; the next to Newport, and then 
to Carisbrook Castle and back, about twelve miles; the next, a van 
took them to Shanklin (twelve miles), then they walked through the 
Landslip to Ventnor, climbed over Boniface Down, and walked down to 
Wroxall, where the van met them and took them home to dinner, 
having seen about thirty miles of loveliness in about ten hours, 
The next day to Ryde and back; the next to play for a whole 
day on the beach, where they had always spent each evening, and 
the next they returned to London, where I said to my objecting 
friends,‘ We have not been lost by the way; have not been un- 
manageable; have not been drowned; have not quarrelled; were 
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not tired (except with bodily exertion), and certainly did not want to 
come home; a house was easily found for us; the expense was not 
enormous—about eighteen shillings each, including every expense 
from beginning toend. What the good isI cannot say.’ The success 
was so complete, so unmarked by any, even the smallest, mischance, 
that objection was for once completely silenced, and every year our 
‘Isle of Wight Children’s Party’ was taken as a matter of course, 
which was expected to be a success and always proved so. The 
largest party numbered twenty-six, the smallest twenty. 

In 1877 we had our seventh and last school party, for immediately 
on our return a cottage and an acre of ground was taken, near Seven- 
oaks, for a permanent holiday place for poor London children, and in 
1880 a much larger house, with six acres of ground, was opened near 
Ingatestone, in Essex. Here poor London children are received for 
twelve days each, in parties of eight. A reference is required to a 
clergyman or surgeon to show that the children could not get a 
holiday in any other way ; but beyond this no question is asked, and 
they are taken in order of application, except that children recom- 
mended by subscribers are taken at once, if really poor. But children 
are not taken on payment, nor unless their parents are really poor. 

The object of this is to show how easy it is to do much good— 

1. By the prevention of illness, 

2. By giving great pleasure. 

3. By showing that the world is not one huge London. 

But there is behind this a larger thought—the desire to assert 
the right of every child to be a child, the wisdom of caring for the 
bodily health of even the poorest children (who are most likely to be 
hewers and drawers), the danger of putting a strain on the minds of 
half-fed, and therefore weakly, children, and the greater hope of 
school education being of permanent benefit if the body be strong 
and the mind freed from the cramping of the narrowest possible 
routine of existence. We do not expect good tables and chairs if the 
wood be warped and the workmanship bad ; we do not look for fine 
strawberries if the roots be choked with weeds and the gardener 
careless of everything but watering: at regular intervals; yet we 
expect children to grow into good men and women (and bemoan the 
depravity of the lower classes), when the development of the boy into 
manhood has been checked in every possible way, except that he has 
been sent to school regularly and taught to read and write. We 
expect a boy who has no playground but the street, no knowledge of 
the world beyond London (except from reading books), no experience 
of real pleasure to make life worth much to him, nothing to develope 
in him the love of the beautiful, except a chance tree or a stray 
sparrow, no knowledge of any power but that of money, and none 
that shall make it seem worth his while to do anything but try to 
get money—we expect him to be a good workman, a good husband, 
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a good father, because we have told him in school it is his duty. 
Always hungry, we expect him to learn to be moderate; always 
between two huge brick walls, we expect him to develope into a 
right-thinking, broad-minded man; never knowing real freedom of 
mind or body, we expect him to learn self-government. And the 
lives of poor London girls are even more cramped than those of the 
boys; yet from them we expect even more virtues. 

We all know the crimes of the London street boy ; he plays tip- 
cat in the street, he is rude, he shouts, he sings, he whistles; the 
police say, with genuine fervour, ‘ The boys are our greatest trouble.’ 
Yet if they had fair play and proper playgrounds; if we recognised 
that children want room, and free use of it, as well as flowers, or 
horses, or dogs, for proper development ; if those who spend hundreds 
of pounds on flowers for the dinner-table, and on prodigal banquets 
for those who are not hungry, would spend one-tenth as much on 
hungry imprisoned childhood, what a difference there would be ! 

First as to health. No one will dispute the desirability of health 
in the labouring classes. The mere fact that their work is bodily, 
and that their ability depends greatly on their physical strength, is 
ample proof that, viewing them simply as mechanism for work that 
we wish to have done, we should do what we can to keep them 
healthy. It may seem brutal to speak of them simply as machines ; 
but it is far more common than may please us when we realise it. 
If a poor man, woman, or child be ill, there are hospitals provided 
at vast cost to heal them, and convalescent homes to complete their 
cure ; but illness is the only door through which a poor woman or 
child can pass to Nature. It is only when they are too weak to 
really and fully enjoy country life that they are permitted to know 
anything of it. But even from the purely utilitarian point of keeping 
the human machines in full work it would be cheaper to prevent illness 
than to cure it. A mill-owner notices the slightest defect in his 
machinery, and it is immediately put in good order. What would 
be thought of him if he allowed every machine to work without any 
care until it broke down, and then patched it up at great cost only 
to break down again sooner or later? Yet this is exactly what is 
done with the human machine, the most easy of all to be kept in 
order, the most difficult of all to mend. 

It is divine charity to heal the sick, to bind up the wounded ; 
how godlike, and yet how simply human, to keep our children well, 
and to abolish children’s hospitals by preventing sickness in children ! 

Second, as giving pleasure to children. This may be thought by 
many to be superfluous: they may think that children are able to 
find pleasure by and for themselves. The sick may claim medicine; 
but charity is not called upon to provide them, or any others, with 
amusement. There may be some, however, who think, as I do, that 
without a happy childhood a boy or girl is not likely to develope into 
Vou. X.—No. 56. PP 
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full and profitable manhood. or womanhood. But I ‘leave this point, 
because. the other two are amply sufficient. to justify what I.am 
pleading for; only saying, that of all pleasures that children have, 
the purest and the most real are those of country life. For this 
reason I have animals in abundance, but none in cages, however 
large. Ducks, chickens, pigeons, dogs, a pony and a cat: with these 
more even than with trees or flowers children hold communion, and 
many messages of affectionate remembrances are sent to all by name. 
Dobbin, Boxer, Woolly, and Tibby are household names in many a 
poor London dwelling. I have also flowers and fruit, that town 
children may know how little they cost, how easily grown, and how 
different in the country from those they see in town. 

Third, as showing that the world is not one huge London. This 
is the chief object I have in view. Others besides myself now recog- 
nise the children’s right to health; all recognise their right to good 
schooling. I hope in time an intimate knowledge of Nature will be 
held to be an indispensable part of their education. It has been said 
to me that I do them harm by taking them for a few days from 
poverty to give them a taste of things they cannot hope to have 
again; that I make them dissatisfied with the lot in which their 
lives have been cast. It is exactly this latter that I hope to do. To 
make them discontented without showing them that there isa possible 
and probable issue to good from their discontent may be wicked ; 
but to show that the world is not one vast London, that the pleasures 
of Nature are not difficult to get and are certainly not costly, that 
the pleasures of conventional town life are not the only ones, nor 
even the best ; to open their minds by the actual contact with what 
in school they only read of, to make them dissatisfied with paltry 
amusements, often demoralising and seldom elevating, to make them 
desire to escape from the cramping life, is to do them one of the 
greatest services I can; and so is it to show them also that there is 
no real barrier between town and country life, that trees and flowers, 
fields and birds, are not parts of some charmed circle that can never 
be entered by any but a fortunate few. The belief that the luxuries 
or even comforts of life are not attainable by the children of the 
poor is one that tends to deaden any effort to escape from the thral- 
dom of poverty by giving no hope of success. 

There has been much: rejoicing that the first ‘scholar’ of the 
London School Board is now a senior wrangler, or something equally 
honourable, at one of the oldest universities.: But this career, suc- 
cessful as it is, speaks only of intellect, and it is urged by some, 
with much clear appreciation of what education really is, that a 
few years’ foreign travel shall complete the educational outfit of this 


very hardworking scholar.. To the children of the rich formal school- 


work is the least important means of education: why should. it. be 
the only means given to the poor, who from the circumstances: of 
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their homes want more rather than less of the means of full educa- 
tion? Variety of scene for the children of the rich; the attic or the 
kitchen, with the huge brick-walled prison-like school, for the poor ; 
foreign travel for the one, the pavement for the other; cricket and 
football, with long holidays, for those, pegtop and marbles, with the 
policeman for inspector and the horses’ feet for companions, for these ! 

The child of a rich man has his independence of judgment and of 
action fostered by variety of occupations, by school friendships, long 
holidays, filled with agreeable diversity of scenes and pleasures; to 
the poor town child school is the only place of education besides the 
pavement ; Nature is known only as something read of in books, of 
which a glimpse may be occasionally seen at a tea feast, under careful 
supervision, in a suburban field. To him life is not a bountiful variety 
of pleasures, but a weary monotony of school and home; at one all 
work, at the other no play, where he cannot make a noise without 
being a nuisance or worse. Why he should care to live, what he has 
to look forward to, is not very clear; and possibly no greater service 
could be done him than to give him means of spending half his time 
in more free communion with Nature, that the world should seem to 
be a something bright and pleasant, and not a dreary aggregation of 
houses and policemen ; that enjoyment should be known as a proper 
accompaniment of life and not a something unobtainable except by 
stealth and in more or less unwholesome form. 

The benefits of such a modification in the life of poor town 
children would probably be permanent. Country life, good food, fresh 
air, would give strong bodies ; and this would be much better than 
doses of quinine and iron combined with semi-starvation of both body 
and mind. The ills we now only tinker might thus be wholly re- 
moved, not by a vastly increased expenditure of money, but by a wiser 
use of it, giving every poor town child six months of rural life, and 
thus, besides giving vast enjoyment, replace a sickly crowd by an 
equal number of sturdy helpful men and women. 

No doubt the political economists will be up in arms, or rather 
would be if there were any chance of this being done, and cry out 
against the pauperisation of the whole nation by relieving the parents 
of the care of their children and encouraging large families, I should 
be quite prepared to discuss this if there were need. Meanwhile I 
will merely point out that in a very few years the present generation 
will have passed away, and the next will be what the life of the 
children of to-day makes it. 

Asa practical illustration of the difference between a.cramped and 
a free childhood, I add the following, which has been sent to me :— 


I was born in the City of London and spent my whole life there, never till I 
was twenty-five sleeping in any house but the one in which I was born, In my 
childhood when I played it was in the street, amongst the horses and carts and 
people, and my play was neither frequent nor hearty, Toys I knew but little of, 
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Yet my parents were kind, and we had a whole house to live in and plenty to eat. 
I was fairly intelligent, and at twenty-three gave evidence of this by passing with 
credit a difficult and comprehensive examination. 

At twenty-five I mistook potatoes in a field for cabbages, walked three miles 
by road rather than cross a field in which were a number of cows, was more afraid. 


of a bull than of a score of ghosts, while a dog threw me into a cold shiver, and I 
I was never on a horse until I 


could neither climb a hill nor look down a well. 
was forty-five, and then I descended from the dangerous eminence at the earliest 
possible opportunity and with great pleasure. 

My career in life has been marked by want of readiness to use opportunities of 
success, and even more by want of power to appreciate them as opportunities. Now 
at fifty I am just beginning to see how often I have had such and how entirely I 
failed to seize them. 

My son was also born in London, but after the first two years has lived entirely 
in the country, and travelled not only about England, but in Wales and in 
Ireland. He is now nearly seven, and will mount a ladder or climb a tree while I 
quaver about at its foot ; will drive a horse that I am almost afraid to sit behind, 
and will go into his tub with a dog that I am almost afraid to look at; has as 
much self-confidence and promptitude at seven as I had at seventeen, and has had in 
eighty months as much enjoyment and happiness as I had in forty years, though 
mine has been a life remarkably free from trouble ; and has cost not more, probably 
less, than was spent on my childhood; for it is room and freedom, not money, that 


children want. 
ELIzaBETH Rossiter. 











SCIENTIFIC OPTIMISM. 


Tue problem of the worth of life faces the inquirer in very different 
lines of research. It is not only the moralist and the theologian who 
find themselves involved in the perplexities of the harassing ques- 
tion. The historian who lets his eye wander over the wide spaces of 
collective human experience can hardly forbear touching the deeply 
interesting issue. On another side the man of science, and more 
particularly the biologist, who surveys the yet wider region of con- 
scious life in the animal kingdom, finds it natural enough to raise 
the question whether this mass of sentience is on the whole a good 
thing, crowning and perfecting nature’s handiwork. 

There is much that predisposes the biologist to take a favourable 
view of this aggregate animal life. The very picturesqueness of this 
play of vital force, rendering it so intensely interesting as an object 
of study, seems in a sense to justify it. And then, is not the whole 
region of organic action one great illustration of a controlling order 
and a skilful contrivance? The naturalist has habitually been 
impressed with this appearance of design, and so has been wont to 
expatiate on the wisdom and goodness manifested in the arrange- 
ments of creation. Indeed, natural history has, till quite recently 
at least, served as a kind of nursery garden to optimistic theology, 
supplying this with its choicest facts and arguments. 

There are no doubt some ugly circumstances that very soon force 
themselves on the attention of the biologist. Animal life as a whole, 
like human life, has its mystery of evil. The observation of the 
habits and conditions of life of different groups of animals soon 
brought to light the appalling fact that the beautiful harmony of 
organic nature consists to a considerable extent in a perpetual 
renewal of a certain proportion between destroyer and destroyed, 
captor and victim. The naturalist, if a man of sympathetic mind, 
could hardly overlook these obstacles to an easy optimism. Yet fur 
the most part he has been so much under the influence of teleological 
ideas, that these terrible features of the organic scene have not pro- 
duced their full effect on his mind. 

This customary attitude of the scientific mind in relation to the 
problems raised by the optimist and the pessimist, is very well 
illustrated in the case of Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather of the 
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distinguished living naturalist. Darwin wrote at the turn of the last 
century, his Phytologia, to which special reference is here made, 
appearing in 1800; and he shows the influence of the last century 
temper. That period was marked by a strange confidence in the 
glorious destiny of the race, and in the natural and unaided powers 
of the human mind to solve all the mystery of the universe. Thus 
it believed itself to be perfectly capable, apart from the artificial 
light of revelation, of arriving by the natural light of reason at the 
great truths of religion, and more particularly the existence of a wise 
and benevolent Creator. And this confidence is evidently shared in 
by Erasmus Darwin. 

The writer’s optimism breaks out in a curious chapter of the 
Phytologia, headed, ‘The Happiness of Organic Life’ (sec. xix. 
ch. vii.) He begins by frankly admitting the odds against him. 
He is by no means blind to the dash of fierce cruelty that seems to 
have got somehow mixed up with the mild benevolence of creation. 
Indeed, he sets this forth with 2 grim irony that reminds one of 
Schopenhauer. ‘Such’ (he exclaims) ‘is the condition of organic 
nature ! whose first law might be expressed in the words, “ Eat, or be 
eaten!” and which would seem to be one great slaughter-house, one 
universal scene of rapacity and injustice.’ The writer, it should be 
observed, has previously argued that plants as well as animals have 
sensibility, and so undergo pain when destroyed, a doctrine which 
clearly includes the seemingly gentle herbivora among the slaughterers. 

Yet, though putting the case thus strongly, Darwin very soon 
satisfies himself that, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
‘whatever is is right.’ The facility with which the man of science 
here finds a ‘ benevolent idea’ wherewith to console himself, reminds 
the reader of the way in which other writers of the last century, more 
particularly Hartley and Abraham Tucker, went to work to bolster 
up the theory of the best possible world. It shows, unmistakably, 
how deeply the thought of the age was penetrated and coloured by 
the optimistic temper. 

Here is a sample of Darwin’s mode of justifying the ways of God 
to man. He calls attention to the fact that the more vigorous destroy 
the less vigorous, and adds, that ‘by this contrivance more pleasur- 
able sensation exists in the world, as the organic matter is taken 
from a state of less irritability and less sensibility, and converted 
into a greater.’ One could wish that the writer had been more full 
and precise in the statement of this comforting scientific truth. 
Does he mean that the addition to the pleasure of a cat’s existence 
by the devouring of a mouse, including that of the act itself, more 
than counterbalances the destruction of the mouse’s pleasurable exist- 
ence, together with the agonies undergone in the act of administer- 
ing to its devourer’s increased efficiency? This seems to be the all- 
important point, yet it would be by no means easy to prove this pro- 
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position. And even if this were satisfactorily established, there would 
remain the question whether the devourer is always organically 
superior to the devoured. According to what standard of organisa- 
tion shall we rank the deadly snake above the sensitive quadruped 
which it crushes in its cruel embrace? And what about the cases in 
which highly organised animals are slowly consumed by seemingly 
insignificant parasitic animals? It is evident indeed that Darwin 
did not seriously apply himself to solve the dark problem of physical 
evil: in spite of the rhetoric about the ‘ great slaughter-house,’ he 
probably felt his serenity of mind very little disturbed by the 
mystery. 

Between Erasmus and Charles Darwin the interval is a long one. 
Biology is no longer the meek handmaid of an optimistic theology. 
The phenomena of organic life are no longer accounted for as the 
direct results of conscious intelligent purpose, but as consequences of 
natural and mechanical laws. The wondrous correlations and inter- 
dependences of life, its curious and beautiful adaptations, are now 
viewed as arising by a process that is as much a matter of mechanical 
necessity as the falling of an unsupported body to the ground. 

At first sight it might seem that the doctrine of the origin of 
animal forms by natural selection would silence all the old-fashioned 
talk about the worth of life. We have seen that with the earlier 
naturalists the task of showing that the animal world has on the 
whole a not undesirable lot, was undertaken in the interests of the 
theologic conception of creation. To say that the world is very 
good, still more to say that it is the best possible, seems to imply that 
it has been made, that it is the product of workmanship, and so a 
legitimate matter of criticism. Now Darwinism may no doubt be 
reconcilable with ideas of intelligent creation, but nobody can fail to 
see that its immediate result is to dispense with the aid of these 
ideas in accounting for the world. And if, as is certainly conceivable, 
this efflorescence of sentient life on the surface of the globe is but the 
crystallisation of subtle material forces, if the living cosmos has evolved 
itself, aided by no prevision, however obscure, of its resultant form, 
where is the pertinence of calling it either good or bad ? 

The human mind is much more than a logical machine. The 
problems that stir the deepest activities of our thought often start 
from some irrepressible, emotional impulse. So it is here. Even 
though the doctrine of evolution appears to banish ideas of creative 
intelligence from the region of science far back into the misty 
region that defies the most piercing glances of man’s intellect, the 
habit of looking at things as though ordered by a will is too firmly fixed 

in the constitution of our minds to allow us to forego our criticism of 
them. The natural craving for the best that is seen, the itch of our 
practical instincts to alter and amend, will never be completely con- 
trolled by the recognition of what Goethe calls the necessity which 
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underlies our life. Even if the mosaic of life has been pieced together 
by unthinking forces, and its seeming pattern be a mere kaleidoscopic 


effect, due, not to the blind impulse that shapes it into symmetri-— 


cal form, but simply to the way in which it is looked at, there is 
some sort of satisfaction in judging it according to the standard of 
our inherent wishes and our notions of commendable human action. 

But, further, supposing we could ever shake off all relics of this 
anthropomorphic way of looking at things, the mere play of a wide 
sympathy with sentient life would probably suffice to keep our 
minds alert in relation to the question. How fares it with these count- 
less offspring of natural forces, whose high degree of organisation 
somehow involves such various possibilities of weal and woe? To 
find out the proportions of suffering and happiness in the world can 
never be an uninteresting occupation. And the result of the inquiry 
may prove to be of vital consequence to the theology of the future, en- 
feebled as it will possibly be by the loss of some of its ancient supports. 

Thus it has happened that Darwinism has been probed for a new 
answer to the old question respecting the worth of life. And in one 
sense it has expedited the solution of the problem by compelling men to 
look at the facts as they are, and apart from the optimist prepossessions 
which the theological view of the world could hardly fail to instil into 
their minds. The naturalist of to-day who concerns himself with 
the question of the desirability of life is much more likely than his 
predecessor to give us the results of a calm and unbiassed observation 
and calculation. 

Mr. Darwin, whose strict conscientious fidelity to fact is patent to 
all who read him, has fully recognised the twofold aspect of life, its 
element of failure and cruel irony, its element of success and harmo- 
nious order. His particular way of accounting for the genesis of 
organic forms brings this habit of wide impartial observation clearly 
into view. The principle of natural selection points out with equal 
distinctness the two factors of dissonance and consonance which 
everywhere mingle in sentient existence. It tells us of a perpetual 
struggle in which many are predestined to fail; it tells us too of an 
emergence out of this sea of conflict of a stable organic cosmos, 
composed of efficient structures happily adapted to their external 
conditions. Just as the. individual human life is ushered in by the 
pangs of travail, so the collective animal life is born amid the groans 
and travails of creation. Evil and good, pain and pleasure, failure 
and success, are thus firmly linked together. And this comprehensive 
view of the animal destiny is equally removed from an optimism 
whose jubilant song contains no sad reminiscence of pain, and from a 
pessimism which peevishly exclaims that life is an unmitigated ill. 

Yet though Darwinism is thus inimical alike to the extreme 
forms of optimism and pessimism, it allows ample room for the play 
of individual judgment in considering the worth of life. It has been 
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said that our estimate of life is very much a matter of individual 
temperament and experience. These differences show themselves in 
the use which has been made of the new doctrine of evolution. 
While some have tended by natural disposition to attend more to the 
element of conflict emphasised by Mr. Darwin, others have been led 
to dwell rather on the element of harmony. It may be added that 
Mr. Darwin himself, with characteristic scientific caution, has 
managed to steer clear of both these extremes. 

The gloomy interpretation of the Darwinian doctrine need not 
detain us here. It has been adopted, now by theological apologists 
who were desirous of condemning the new theory by showing up its 
repellent dreariness ; now by opponents of theology who, assuming the 
truth of the theory, sought by means of it to:demonstrate the un- 
tenability of the old ideas of a perfectly benevolent Creator. To set 
Darwinism in opposition to the old optimistic view of life was natur- 
ally one of the first uses made of the doctrine. What at once strikes 
us in this view of organic development is the apparent necessity and 
perpetuity of evil. As a writer in one of our daily papers recently 
put it:—‘ We stand in the midst of a wonderful and beautiful, but 
also of a terrible and cruel world, and a world, moreover (and this is 
the real sting of the Darwinian doctrine), in which pain and cruelty, 
the slaughter of the weak by the strong, or their decay and death by 
their own imperfect organisation, are not accidental defects, but are 
of the very law and essence of the development of life on the globe.’ So 
far as life and the improvement of life are the outcome of the struggle 
for existence, the organic world seems to have its roots in suffering. 
On such a view evil is no longer a trifle to be dismissed as a temporary 
incident, but a tremendous reality bound up with the very constitu- 
tion of things. 

Thus the gloomy anti-optimists. On the other hand, there has 
sprung up among later adherents to the Darwinian theory another 
class of interpreters. After using the new biological creed as a 
weapon against a too comfortable view of the cosmos, its advocates 
have begun to extract from it as much comfort as possible. Nay, the 
evolutionist has even waxed bold, venturing to hint that the new 
message of science is a gospel of glad tidings. He has probably felt 
that the vitality of a large conception depends on its harmony with 
men’s deepest feelings, among which the optimistic impulse has its 
place. As Miss Edith Simcox well says, ‘ The irrepressible optimism of 
humanity comes back, though we drive it forth with the pitchfork 
of logical dilemma.’ ! 

One of the most curious attempts to give an optimistic complexion 
to Darwinism is to be found ina lecture on the relation of Leibnitzian 
ideas to modern science, by the well-known physiologist Professor Du 


1 Natural Law, p. 183. 
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Bois-Reymond of Berlin.? This savant contends that Leibnitz’s con- 
ception of a best possible world, as well as his notion of evil, are 
exactly realised by the modern doctrine of evolution. The world, he 
says, is the best possible as soon as a relation of adaptation is effected 
between the properties of organic beings and their conditions of life. 
And since the changes in the conditions of climate, &c., are very slow, 
time suffices for the realisation of this harmonious relation. We may 
thus say that there is always and everywhere the maximum of perfec- 
tion attained, or that the world is at all times the best possible. 
The imperfections of organisms, moreover, of which there is no lack, 
are signs of the compromise which takes place between the conditions 
of the outer world and of organisation on the one hand, and the demands 
necessary to the persistence of the organism on the other hand. Thus 
they correspond to the Leibnitzian conception of evil in his best of 
possible worlds. 

It is at once manifest that this ingeniously flattering view of life 
is reached by looking only on one side of the Darwinian doctrine. 
That this doctrine regards the organic world as a harmonious system, 
is apparent on its very face. But while the Darwinian world is a 
cosmos, it is ever a cosmos starting out of a chaos. Dissonance, non- 
adaptation, are as real and permanent, so it seems, as harmony and 
adaptation, and what the optimist has to do is to show that the latter 
vastly transcend the former in extent and degree. Moreover, in order 
to make out that the world is the best possible, we must take into 
consideration the improvement of life, the dynamical as well as the 
statical aspect of the organic world. And here the element of conflict 
and dissonance forces itself into view as a prime factor. 

The Professor’s conception of evil as imperfection is not as clear 
asit should be. It appears to have its origin in the tendency so com- 
mon to biologists, to regard mere life apart from its quality as an 
indisputable good. But as soon as we take the common-sense view, 
that life must be deemed good or ill according as it affects its con- 
scious possessor, and that if accompanied by an utterly miserable form 
of sentience it is a positive evil, we see that this symmetrical theory 
of the best possible world breaks down altogether. The evolutionist 
tells us that species tend to multiply up to and beyond the point at 
which bare subsistence is possible to all. This means not only that 
myriads of sentient creatures are cut off by famine, but that the 
surviving aggregate at any given time includes as many as can just 
maintain themselves in existence under the circumstances. And if, 
as seems reasonable, we regard many of the weakly as having a 
wretched and pitiable destiny, we have as much right to say that the 
organic world is always and everywhere the worst possible—meaning 
that’ it contains as much of weakly suffering life as the existing 
conditions allow of—as to say that it is the best possible. 


? The lecture is published, along with another by Ferd. Diimmler, in Berlin. 
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In England Darwinism has found no abler and more enthitsiastic 
advocate than the late Professor Clifford. To'him the new scientific 
conception of nature and conscious life appears to have been a purely 
welcome ‘and stimulating one. It was, however, more especially in 
relation to the possibilities of human life, that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion presented itself to him as a satisfying creed. In his eloquent 
essay, Cosmic Emotion, he proposes to erect the organising principle, 
the producer of life on the earth, into an object of quasi-religious 
sentiment, mainly on the ground that this principle has embodied 
and personified itself in its highest result, man. And in the other 
lectures and essays which touch on Darwinism, the writer is mainly 
concerned to transform the evolutionist’s propositions into ethical 
commands. In this work of extracting moral stimulus from the new 
seientific teaching, Clifford took up the position of the biologist that 
life is, per se, and apart from the quality of its accompanying feeling 
or consciousness, a desirable thing. He would not gauge the worth 
of human life itself by its degree of happiness, but with a touch of 
the ascetic bade men forego happiness as their goal in favour of 
tribal efficiency. Viewing life thus as inherently good, Clifford had 
no difficulty in making out the world to be a great success, and in 
rearranging Greek hymns to Nature, the Mother of Life, for an evolu- 
tionist choir. 

We see, then, that the question which to most minds appears the 
vital one, whether the condition of the organic world as conceived by 
the Darwinian is on the whole a happy and enviable one, did not 
greatly interest Clifford. And the same may be said of some others 
who have followed more or less closely in his steps. Of these men- 
tion may be made of Miss Simcox, who in the able though rather 
tantalising volume already referred to appears to aim at shaping the 
doctrine of evolution into a moral and quasi-religious principle. 
This writer distinctly defines good as consisting in efficient life rather 
than in pleasurable life, and her ethical imperative, as that of Clifford, 
is, follow nature, or consciously co-operate in bringing about the 
result which the process of evolution effects. 

English moralists have on the whole never lost sight of the strong 
conviction of the natural man, that happiness is a good thing; that 
life without any kind of conscious enjoyment of it is valueless, and 
that the fate of the lower creation is to be estimated’ by the same 
standard that we apply to our own. ‘To the utilitarian common sense 
of English people, it is not enough to show that the forces of nature 

arrange themselves into a system of harmonious relations fitted to 
delight the zsthetic eye. The spectacle would prove too ¢ostly if it 
were discovered that it involves a large balance of suffering to the 
actors ‘who involuntarily take part in it. Hence the optimistic ‘wing 
of the evolutionists have tended more and more to make it plain 
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that they consider the efficient life which they extol to be at the 
same time happy life.* 

The last step in this transformation of the doctrine of evolution 
into a satisfying creed, fitted to take the place of the old theodicy of 
Leibnitz and his school, has been taken by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
This writer, it need hardly be said, is much more than a Darwinian, 
much more even than a naturalist. Asa biologist, while adopting Mr. 
Darwin’s doctrine of natural selection, he has worked out in a tho- 
roughly independent and systématic fashion the complicated problems 
of organic development. The principle of evolution is in Mr. 
Spencer’s hands made the key to the understanding at once of the 
inorganic and the organic world, of the human mind, and of the intri- 
eacies of social life. More than this, he has sought to rear on this same 
basis a practical doctrine, a system of ethics and rules of conduct. 
Thus he has naturally been led to pay much more attention than the 
Darwinian to the conscious side of life, and to the question of the worth 
of sentient existence. He has also necessarily had to deal with the 
nearer and narrower question of the value of human life. 

Mr. Spencer is a very pronounced optimist. This has long been 
known. What was not so distinctly known is that he approves the 
world because it tends to an abundance of pleasurable consciousness. 
This has been made plain by his recent volume, The Data of Ethics. 
Here he places himself right with the great English tradition in 
ethics. Life is good and to be sought as an end, but only because of 
the suppressed promise that vigorous healthy life is synonymous with 
happy life. 

Though the founder of a philosophical system, much of which 
may be called speculative, Mr. Spencer is entitled to a place among 
scientific optimists. He aimsat basing a contented view of the world 
on ascertainable laws. This gives him his unique place among 
thoroughgoing optimists. Unlike those of the last century, he is not 
satisfied with transparent shifts for disposing of the evil of life. He 
does not try at any cost of accuracy to minimise the sufferings of 
sentient creation. He aims rather at showing that in spite of these 
sufferings there are great controlling tendencies which make for hap- 
piness. 

The most striking contribution to optimism made by Mr. Spencer 
is contained in his doctrine of Pleasure and Pain.‘ Pleasure had 
been defined by Aristotle and others after him as the accompaniment 
of the normal activity of an organ, pain as the concomitant of an 
abnormal activity. Since normal activity may be assumed to be 
that which the conditions of life tend to promote, while in its turn 


* This is indeed explicitly denied by Miss Simcox, though there is no serious 
attempt to disprove what is denied. 

‘ See his Principles of Psychology, vol. i. part ii. chap. ix.; also Data of Ethics, 
p- 79, et seg. 
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this activity beneficially reacts on organic structure, it would appear 
that this doctrine tends in a measure to identify life and pleasure, and is 
so far optimistic. To this Mr. Spencer adds that pleasurable activity 
is not only what directly suits the particular organ concerned, but 
what indirectly comports with and furthers the life or activity of the 
organism as a whole. Similarly, painful activity is not only that 
which directly injures the particular organ, but that which is in- 
directly detrimental to the life of the organism. Thus the pleasure 
which the eye derives from moderate sunlight is a sort of clue to the 
fact that the sun’s rays when not too powerful are beneficial to the 
organism. So the headache that follows excessive brain-work points 
to the truth that the nervous centres have to regulate the organic 
processes, and that their undue exercise and exhaustion frustrates this 
useful intention. 

This coincidence between the pleasurable and the useful or life- 
serving is brought about according to our author by natural selection. 
There is no reason in the nature of things why an action injurious or 
destructive to the organism should not be at first pleasurable, but it 
is demonstrable that such a condition of things could not last. Let 
us take a case. Suppose an animal so constituted as to derive 
pleasure from eating unwholesome food, it is plain that it would have 
a much poorer chance of prolonged existence than another whose 
gustatory pleasures lay in a more healthy direction. The like holds 
good of pains. Children that dislike the action necessary to the use of 
the nutriment provided by nature run the risk of becoming sickly 
and of dying prematurely. 

There are, no doubt, many exceptions to this law of pre-established 
harmony between pleasure and the furtherance of life. The momen- 
tary thrill of delight which the silly moth may be supposed to feel at 
the sight of the splendid flame, and the enjoyment which the gourmet 
derives from strong piquant flavours, plainly fail in this function of 
guidance. Again, the pains that attend all forms of self-restraint are 
clearly not connected with what is ultimately injurious to the functions 
of life. Yet these failures of adjustment are not sufficient to upset 
the rule. Moreover they tend to become fewer and fewer as the 
process of evolution advances, and the organism is better adapted to 
its environment. 

The optimism of this doctrine is plain at a glance. There is now 
a double coincidence between pleasure and life. The pleasurable 
activity of any organ corresponds not only to what is good for this 
organ, but to what is good for the whole living being, and so in a two- 
fold sense we may now say that the evolution of life on the globe is 
the up-welling of pleasurable consciousness. Pain is seen to a con- 
siderable extent to be justified as a warning against adverse and destruc- 
tive forces. So far the mystery of evil is solved. For the rest, pain 
may be viewed as a sign of imperfect adjustment which tends to 
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diminish as evolution progresses. In any case it can be regarded as 
a subordinate incident of a process which on the whole results in a 
large preponderance of agreeable consciousness. The mechanism of 
evolution, however it originated, has brought about a happy result. 

The great drawback to this attractive picture of life is found in 
the fact that the pleasurable actions which thus further the life of 
the individual or the species to which it belongs may prove painful 
because destructive to members of other species. The intricate organic 
arrangements for the destruction of species by species are a sinister 
feature in the friendly face of creation, and Mr. Spencer’s doctrine 
leaves this trait unaffected so far as the lower animals are concerned. 
In the case of man, however, as we shall see presently, he knows how 
to tone down the ugly spot. 

Our author adds to the optimistic elements of the evolution 
doctrine in other ways. The sting of Darwinism lies, as has been 
said, in the fact that it makes struggle necessary to development. 
Mr. Spencer accepts the doctrine of natural selection, it is true, but 
he recognises in addition to this indirect mode of adaptation of 
organism to environment a direct mode. The mere continued action 
of an external force tends, according to our author, to bring about an 
appropriate modification of structure. Thus the perfection of the 
human eye is due not simply to innumerable slight innate improve- 
ments preserved by natural selection, but also to the ever-improving 
influence of stimulation on nervous structure. Now, so far as this 
view of the process of evolution is correct, it lifts us above the 
dreary necessity of conceiving the past history of animal life as made 
up of sharp and painful conflict. Struggle there has been undoubtedly, 
but perhaps less than Mr. Darwin’s writings would lead us to suppose. 

It is easy to see that the severity of the struggle for existence 
varies as the rate of reproduction. Where the process of multiplica- 
tion is a rapid one, the means of existence being supposed to be the 
same, the ousting of the weak by the strong must be sharp and violent. 
Where, on the contrary, the increase is slow, the struggle may be un- 
attended with any cruel and repellent features. Now Mr. Spencer 
seeks to prove, both inductively and deductively, that as evolution 
progresses, and a higher degree of organisation is reached, reproduc- 
tion goes on less vigorously.> That is to say, in the case of the most 
highly endowed species, those possessing the most varied capabilities 
of pleasure and pain, the miseries incident to the struggle for life 
constantly tend to decrease and to disappear. 

While Mr. Spencer’s version of the process of evolution thus 
tends, not merely to redeem creation as a whole from the pessimist’s 
charge, but to show that life has tended, and still tends, to the pre- 
dominance of pleasute over pain, it throws a special radiance on the 
human lot and its mysteries. As was said before, our author is 


5 Principles of Biology, vol. ii, part vi, chap. vii., &c, 
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mainly concerned with the problems that group themselves about 
human nature, its origin and destiny. Towards the solution of these, 
all his clear and well-ordered argument points. And it is in his view 
of the possibilities of human life that his optimism becomes most pro- 
nounced. He gives us a picture of man’s future no less brilliant than 
that of Condorcet and the advocates of the doctrine of human per- 
fectibility who flourished at the close of the last century. And he 
seeks to base this prevision of a millennium for the race on solid scien- 
tific foundations. 

The last century optimists laid emphasis on the growing efficiency 
of man’s intelligence in grappling with the adverse forces of nature. 
This idea is adopted by Mr. Spencer, being, indeed, according to him, 
but one illustration of a tendency which marks the evolution of 
life as a whole. But he goes much further than this. He seeks to 
show that the amount of hostility between man and his environment 
will be greatly reduced with the progress of the ages. For one thing, 
the law of antagonism between development and reproduction already 
referred to will have as its result a gradual decrease in the rate of 
multiplication. The pressure of population, which in the earlier 
stages of human history was the proximate cause of progress, will 
cease when progress has attained a certain point. At length the 
species will reach a stationary state, in which each generation shall 
reproduce its own number.’ Such a reduction of population will do 
away with the necessity of excessive toil, and will rob the competition 
of life of all its harsh severity. The struggle for existence, so far as 
man is concerned, will practically be at an end.* 

Co-operating with these organic changes there will be other and 
mental changes. It has already been said that evolution is capable 
of producing any organ or structure which is rendered necessary for 
the maintenance of life by existing external conditions. This applies 
to the mental faculties and emotions as much as to the sense-organs. 
The anti-social feelings now rife among men exist because they were 
appropriate and necessary in that predatory and belligerent stage out of 
which we are only just beginning to emerge. But in the social state, 
the state of association and co-operation into which we are slowly 
passing, these feelings will be distinctly disadvantageous to their pos- 
sessors, whereas the social feelings and sympathy will become more 
and more necessary. Hence we may count on the former gradually 
disappearing, the latter gradually growing in extent and depth. At 
length men will become so thoroughly socialised that a considerable 
part of their enjoyments will consist in satisfactions directly involving 

® See especially Principles of Biology, vol. ii. part vi. chap. xiii., and Data of 
Ethics, chap. xiv. 

7 Strictly speaking, a number slightly in excess of this, since premature deaths, 
though greatly reduced in number, cannot be wholly eliminated. 


§ Mr. Darwin, in his Descent of Man, argues that the struggle for existence must 
continue if man is to carry forward his present degree of attainment, 
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pleasure to others. It is clear that when these changes are completed 
there will be a vast increase of human happiness. Mutual sympathy 
will alleviate the sorrows and multiply the joys of each. And the 
evils of life having been greatly reduced by the growth of knowledge 
and skill as well as by the limitation of population, the exchanges of 
fellow-feeling will constitute an almost pure enlargement of the range 
of positive felicity. At the same time this new social state will offer 
no room for those painful acts of self-denial which are only possible 
now because of the selfishness of those who are willing to benefit from 
the sacrifice. In this new order the perplexing problem of reconciling 
interest and duty, the individual and the general happiness, will 
be solved in the simplest of all ways through the transformation of 
the individual into a harmonious being whose impulses to enjoy will 
always coincide with his sense of duty. 

This is the evolutionist’s millennium. Nobody can deny that the 
picture is a captivating one. It is curious to contrast this prevision 
of human bliss with the pessimist’s prophecy of a continually deepen- 
ing misery as the race, growing more intelligent, wakes up from its 
illusory dreams, and recognises the necessary connection of life and 
suffering. To which shall we go for our knowledge of man’s future 
destiny—to the English evolutionist or the German pessimist, to Mr. 
Spencer or to Schopenhauer and his followers ? 

Both the pessimist and the optimistic evolutionist profess to build 
on a basis of scientific truth. Elsewhere the present writer has tried 
to estimate the scientific value of modern German pessimism. Is the 
substratum on which the evolutionist’s structure is raised more solid 
and enduring ? 

This is not the place for a detailed criticism of Mr. Spencer’s 
system of optimism. All that can be done is to record one or two 
reflections to which a careful reading of this writer’s works is likely 
to give rise in a thoughtful and impartial mind. 

The reader feels at once that Mr. Spencer’s optimism is not of 
the shallow kind that satisfied the minds of the last century. It reads 
like the effort of an earnest spirit, keenly alive to the evil of the 
world, to find some key to the mystery ; not like the ingenious tri- 
fling of a frivolous mind, wholly incapable of appreciating the tragic 
side of existence. 

Yet though thus wearing the appearance of sincerity and earnest- 
ness, Mr. Spencer’s argument hardly makes enough, perhaps, of the diffi- 
culties in the way of a hopeful view of man’s destiny. His notion of the 
perfect felicity of the individual in the future depends on his perfect 
adaptation to an external order. But if this order is itself slowly 
changing, the adaptation can never become ideally complete. Mr. 
Spencer recognises this so far as the physical environment is con- 
cerned.? But, oddly enough, he appears to ignore it in the case of 

® Principles of Biology, vol. ii. p. 505. 
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the social environment, though it is indisputable that this too is 
continually changing. The harsh dissonances between individual 
conviction and the spirit of the age, between individual aspirations 
and current ideals of life with which we are now familiar, seem to be 
an element of social experience which can never be wholly eliminated 
so long as there is any progressive movement at all. 

But, again, Mr. Spencer’s conception of man’s future condition as 
one of perfect adaptation to external circumstances, and so of perfect 
happiness, seems to apply only to those large features of the 
environment, physical and social, which are common to all in- 
dividuals. Yet these are only a part of the medium in which each 
of us has to live. Our separate lives have to be accommodated to an 
infinite variety of social circumstances which we are quite unable to 
foresee. How can evolution provide for a perfect harmony of senti- 
ments between a man and his family connections, or community of 
ideas between a man and the people with whom he has to dwell and 
work? In some respects, no doubt, progress lessens these discords by 
bringing greater freedom in the choice of surroundings. Yet, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the growth of culture has a 
distinctly dividing effect. Divergency of ideas and feelings on some 
of the most vital questions seems rather to increase than to decrease 
as a community rises in the intellectual scale. 

Yet Mr. Spencer may well object to our calling attention to such 
insignificant defects in his scheme of future felicity. After all, his 
promise isa large and generous one. It may need, perhaps, to be 
made still more secure. Further research and further critical reflec- 
tion will be necessary before the exact value of the prediction will be 
determined. Already criticism has begun to question some of our 
author’s premises.'° Yet, allowing for this, we may pretty safely af- 
firm that Mr. Spencer has laid the foundations of a genuinely scien- 
tific optimism. He has taught us that the record which science gives 
is on the whole a favourable one ; that viewed as a great whole, and 
throughout its history past and future, life, and more especially 
human life, is ever tending towards good.'' He has dispelled the 


10 See especially an article by Mr. H. Sidgwick on ‘ Mr. Spencer’s Ethical System ’ 
in Mind, April 1880. Mr. Sidgwick questions whether the principle of the connection 
of pleasure with life-serving, pain with life-hindering, actions justifies the optimistic 
conclusion drawn from it. He thinks that all which we can infer from this is ‘that 
actions preservative of the individual or the race will be generally speaking less 
painful than those which have an opposite tendency; and that the pains normally 
endured will not be sufficiently intense to destroy life.’ But this objection seems to 
arise through an ignoring of the other part of Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of pleasure and 
pain, namely, that the former is the necessary accompaniment of the normal activity 
of any structure, whereas the latter is the result of anabnormal activity. If we grant 
that healthy action yields pleasure, and that this pleasure points to the preservation 
of life, then it must follow that, so far as evolution promotes healthy life, it promotes 


pleasure. 
" This is of course only true in so far as the laws of evolution take effect. The 
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dismal nightmare of Darwinism as conceived by those of the more 
gloomy sort. He has brought us near the point at which, if we 
cannot join in some of the jubilant praises of nature in which the 
more enthusiastic of the evolutionists indulge, we may at least allow 
ourselves the consolatory reflection that nature has not made a big 
blunder in inventing conscious life. Evolution has reviewed its work 
of creation, and modestly pronounced it good. 

Yet we must not deceive ourselves. The optimism of the evolu- 
tionist, even if firmly established, is not a perfect substitute for some 
of the older forms. It enables us to reach a feeling of content with 
the world only when we sink all thought of individual existence and 
identify ourselves with the race or with the organic world as a whole. 
Nay, strictly speaking, it cannot do this, but only permits us to feel 
this satisfaction by anticipation, by placing ourselves in imagination 
at the close of the drama of life on the globe, and reviewing it as a 
whole. But the very same impulses which make us ask that life 
should be good as a whole make us demand that each eon of life 
should be good, and each individual life too. As long as there is 
any human life which is clearly and unmistakably bad, the mystery 
of evil is only partially solved. Nor is this way of looking at the 
matter the outcome of mere egoism. The strongest protests against 
the irony and cruelty of fate may be wrung from the heart by pangs 
of sympathy with. an unfortunate victim. And even were this not 
so, it must be conceded that the individual is as much justified in 
criticising the world as it presents itself to him as the race in criti- 
cising it as it presents itself to them. 

Certain systems of theology have sought to satisfy this craving by 
representing a benevolent Creator, mindful of every individual ex- 
istence, and holding a solution of its mysteries ‘ behind the veil.’ 
Whether their treatment of the difficulty was consistent and satisfac- 
tory, we do not now inquire. The evolutionist, on the contrary, has 
no answer to the question, ‘ Why was I, why was this one so dear to 
me, born to a life of failure or of suffering?’ It is but a poor retort 
to say with Miss Simcox, ‘Is the good of life less good because it is 
unequally distributed?’ Of course not. If it were not felt to be a 
good there would obviously be no complaint on the part of those who 
are accidentally shut out from it. The apparently haphazard way in 
which the happiness and misery of life are strewn over the world is 
as much a blot on the page of creation as the presence of this misery 
itself. 

So far, then, science has not succeeded in solving all the mystery 
of existence. And it is a curious question whether the temperate 
optimism with which she seems capable of supplying us will perma- 
nently satisfy the human mind. Will men discipline themselves in 


question—so interesting in relation to man—what the conditions of advance are, and 
how far they are realised, is not yet adequately dealt with by Mr. Spencer. 
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the moderate content which the doctrine of evolution allows, or will 
they still hanker after a more satisfying solution of the problems of 
the universe? In other words, will they accept this earthly life as 
something worth possessing in itself, or will they still crave for a 
future life as the only possible justification of the present? No one 
can yet say. All that can be affirmed is that for some good time at 
least the evil of life will not cease to press on the human spirit. The 
growth of intelligence among the unfortunate, the poor, the down- 
trodden, will lead to many an eloquent denunciation yet. And, on 
the other hand, the growth of sympathy among the more cultivated 
few will dispose them to commiserate more heartily those whose fate 
is a hard and hopeless one. It may be safely said that we have not 
yet heard the judgment of humanity on its earthly lot. The opinion 
of a handful of writers, which is all that we have as yet, is, after all, 
not conclusive. It is not only too scanty, it is the utterance of those 
who may be presumed to belong to the successful half of the race. 

It is self-evident that men will not praise the world till they find 
it praiseworthy. If, as Mr. Spencer tells us, a time is to come in 
which all men are to know what a happy life means, then, no doubt, 
optimism will be the universal creed. Meanwhile, it is a little un- 
reasonable, perhaps, to ask the unlucky minority to join in the 
hallelujahs of the lucky majority, just because they happen to be the 
majority. 

James SULLY. 
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FAIR TRADE. 


I am not surprised that so many able and thoughtful men approach 
unwillingly the reconsideration of our commercial policy. For that 
policy, when it was adopted thirty-five years ago, gave us a substantial 
freedom of exchange which we long continued to enjoy, and which I 
have never ceased to account a priceless benefit. And, whilst that 
freedom was gained by one bold stroke of legislation, the dramatic 
issue of a controversy which had stirred the nation to its utmost 
depths—it is being gradually lost by the silent operation of influences 
not arising out of any act of this country, not visible to the general 
public, yet none the less pressing upon us with resistless force. 

Freedom to exchange our manufactures for food is to a nation 
in our circumstances a matter of vital necessity. Our own Corn Laws 
deprived us of it in the period before 1846; their repeal opened the 
door, and we enjoyed practical freedom of exchange, until America 
and other nations gradually closed it again, just as completely as 
before, by heavy duties on our manufactures. If it was imperative 
to seek, and meritorious to find, in 1846, the freedom to exchange our 
calicoes, woollens, and hardware for food, it must be equally so now; 
and as the most effective means of doing it under the circumstances of 
1846 were then the best, so the most effective means of doing it under 
the very different circumstances of 1881 are now the best. The one 
essential point is that it must be done. It is therefore not because I 
depreciate, but because I admire, the wisdom and courage which, a 
generation ago, saw the evil and grappled with it, and set our indus- 
tries free, that I desire to see the same spirit rise again, to conquer 
the old foe which meets us to-day under a new face. 

There were objectors in 1846 : men who in former days had done 
great service to their country, and who sincerely believed that if the 
measures of their youth would not meet the new difficulties of their 
age, the case was hopeless and we bad better yield to fate. And such 
there are now.. And as at that time it was not the energy or the 
eloquence of its advocates, splendid as they were, which at last brought 
about the change of policy, but the sufferings of the people, and their 
cry, which could not be hushed; so now I fear the matter will not be 
resolutely taken in hand until the people, pressed beyond endurance in 
many quarters, cry out that fiscal systems are for them—to enable 
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them to labour and to live in England—and not they for fiscal systems 
—to be starved and expatriated to justify them. 

Mr. Bright tells us that it is not foreign tariffs, but unfavourable 
seasons and want of sunshine which depress our trade. It is both 
combined, however; and nothing can be gained by shutting our eyes 
against half the truth. 

The disaster is serious enough when, through unfavourable 
weather, we lose 30,000,00U/. worth of our own agricultural pro- 
duce ; but one-sided free trade doubles it. For had our consumers 
purchased this produce, as in a good season, from our own farmers, 
the money would have come round again through the home trade, 
giving employment to ali our industries. Had it, in an adverse 
season, been purchased from our own colonists, the same result would 
have followed, as an immensely increased export of our manufactures 
would have paid the bill. 

But buying it from America, who shuts out our manufactures by 
prohibitive duties, we have to pay her this extra amount by the 
transfer of securities; whilst our machinery and labour, losing the 
employment usually given by the home farmers, and failing to gain 
any from the American farmers to replace it, stand idle to that 
extent. 

Thus a second loss of 30,000,000/. worth of trade is superadded 
to the first loss of 30,000,000/. worth of produce. 

However optimists may strive by special pleading to minimise 
them, I do not think it needful to enter into an elaborate exposition 
of the difficulties which exist: I need only appeal to the large classes 
who are painfully conscious of them. Our manufacturers are 
more and more excluded from the markets of the civilised world, 
not by fair competition, but by oppressive tariffs. At home they 
are met by the unrestricted competition of every article which 
can be made more cheaply in any country by dint of longer hours of 
work, lower wages, and a meaner style of living on the part of the 
workers. They enjoy the one advantage of cheap food, it istrue; but 
that is purchased, as they are finding to their cost, by the ruin of 
those dependent upon agriculture, and the consequent paralysis of the 
home trade in the rural districts. 

Under these circumstances, it has been proposed to establish an 
import duty of 10 per cent. on all foreign manufactures, not for 
protection, but to regain our power of bargaining with other nations, 
whose manufactures we buy, to admit ours as freely and fairly as we 
wish to admit theirs. And, to leave our hands free to do this, it is 
urged that we ought not to make or renew any commercial treaties 
but such as either establish free trade in manufactures on both sides, 
or are terminable at a year’s notice. 

As a matter of necessity, all raw materials of our manufacturing 
industries must be admitted duty free from every quarter. 
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It has been further proposed to impose a duty, not exceeding 10 
per cent. on a low range of values, upon all articles of food imported 
from foreign countries, whilst admitting the same duty free from every 
part of our own Empire; the object, here again, being clearly not 
protection, but the diversion of the food-growing into our own 
colonies, with whose inhabitants experience teaches us we enjoy a re- 
turn trade in our manufactures at least twenty times larger per head 
than with the Americans and Russians, from whom, at present, we are 
unfortunately obliged to buy most of our food, though they do their 
best to exclude our manufactures by oppressive import duties. 

Now, it is natural and desirable that such proposals should be sub- 
mitted to a searching criticism ; but there can be no need for pas- 
sionate denunciation, much less for misrepresentation of them, or for 
the attribution of disguised and unworthy motives to their authors 
and supporters. The most capable critics are usually also the most 
just ; and what is wanted in this case is a perfectly calm and impartial 
consideration of the policy proposed—as to how far it would be likely 
to achieve the ends in view, what are the practical objections that can 
be alleged and substantiated, and whether the necessities of our posi- 
tion are such that we ought to carry it out in face of them. Very 
little criticism of this character has thus far been offered, but I propose 
in this article to examine and answer temperately so much as has 
come under my observation. 

The question of the great excess of our imports over our exports 
has been much discussed: on one side, it has been argued that any 
such excess is a proof that we are going beyond our income and living 
on our capital; on the other side, we are told that it simply repre- 
sents the growth of our income from foreign investments, of our 
earnings in the carrying trade, and of the profits of our foreign com- 
merce. I believe neither viewis necessarily correct. The true cause 
of such excess can only be ascertained by other tests; one of which, 
viz. the increase or diminution of the capital of our foreign investments 
in any given year, is entirelyoutofourreach. I have never concerned 
myself about any excess of imports over exports, however large, aris- 
ing from the free operations of trade, investment, and exchange, but 
only about that artificial restriction of our exports by hostile tariffs 
which certainly cripples our industries, and so limits the creation of 
wealth. If at any time, through the action of such tariffs in artificially 
extending the manufacturing establishments of foreign nations, our 
own ironworks and textile factories are reduced to two thirds their 
proper production, we not only export less, but earn less. To this | 
extent the disproportion between imports and exports marks national 
loss—the loss by costly establishments, with their workmen and all 
dependent handicrafts, reduced to partial or total idleness. In the 
three prosperous years 1871-73, when all our industries were actively 
and profitably employed, the excess of our imports over our exports 
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amounted only to:148 millions sterling. In the three adverse years 
1877-79, when: our great industries were very partially and un- 
profitably employed, the excess of imports over exports amounted to 
380 millions sterling. Who can doubt that part of the increased 
difference—and that part a very large sum—was national loss, arising 
from the contraction of earning and export in the three latter years, 
whilst consumption and import went on almost unabated? Or, 
in other words, that, but for the prohibitory American tariff, a 
much larger proportion of the value of our imports of food from that 
country in 1877-79 would have been paid for by the export of the 
productions of industries which would then have been active and 
not idle, instead of by the transfer of securities which actually took 
place. 

But even if it could be proved, as it certainly cannot, that all 
this enormous disproportion of imports has been paid for out of our 
income, and without any diminution of our investments, that would 
still do nothing to reassure our working classes as regards the 
interests of labour. They are concerned in the acquisition of imports 
of food in exchange for the productions of their industry, rather than 
in payment of income due to us from our foreign investments. For 
suppose such investments to be increased fivefold; suppose England 
to contain multitudes of well-to-do people who owned them and lived 
upon the income, paid to them, let us say, in the shape of food from 
America, and clothing, furniture, and luxuries from France: is it 
not evident that the balance of trade might be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by financiers, whilst our agriculture and manufactures 
were alike languishing, and every year affording less employment, 
and at lower wages, to fewer workmen? English land might be 
forced out of cultivation by American competition, or turned from 
arable to grass to such an extent as to more than half depopulate our 
rural districts and country towns, and drive the people into the 
larger cities and manufacturing districts, or to emigration. The 
demand for manufactures in the agricultural districts would thus be 
seriously reduced ; whilst the free import of French manufactures 
and luxuries preferred by the ever-increasing class who lived on 
foreign incomes would curtail the employment of our artisans, whose 
wages would be still further reduced by the competition of the dis- 
placed agricultural labourers. 

In one word, our imports would be acquired more and more in 
payment of interest or rents due from abroad to owners of foreign 
investments living in this country, and less and less in exchange for 
the handiwork of our industrial classes; and so the former would 
increase, whilst the latter would be driven, first to lower wages and 
diminished comforts, then to destitution, and finally to emigration 
without resources, and under the most painful conditions. 

These; are the inevitable consequences of a national policy which 
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considers only the interests of consumers, and disregards those of 
producers; and which, if persisted in, must make England the best 
of all countries for spenders, but the worst for earners—a paradise 
for the idle, and a purgatory for the industrious. I think that 
even the Cobden Club will fail to commend such a system to the 
working-men of this country, who will find out before long that the 
landowners and farmers, against whom unscrupulous men have 
endeavoured to arouse their hatred without a cause, are in reality one 
in interest with themselves, and will yet stand shoulder to shoulder 
with them in the struggle to keep England for the English, and to 
prevent the ruin of both land and labour. 

Mr. Mongredien has quite uselessly devoted much pains and 
space to the task of proving the advantages of Free Trade and the 
disadvantages of Protection. On this point we are all agreed: uni- 
versal Free Trade would be much better for everybody. But wise 
men leave off at last crying for the moon. We know quite well that 
the nations who practise Protection damage themselves ; but it con- 
cerns us much more, that, as Mr. Mongredien admits, they damage 
us seriously too. They make us, against our will, partners in the 
evil consequences of Protection, which tell still more disastrously 
upon us because we are at present a disunited empire commercially, 
and therefore less self-supporting than America, and more dependent 
on the free exchange of our manufactures for foreign food. Issue is 
joined, therefore, not on the abstract merits of Free Trade and Pro- 
tection, but on the point whether, things being as they are, it is 
better for us to remain in this forced partnership with foreign Pro- 
tectionists and to suffer its consequences, or to deliver ourselves from 
it once for all by securing within our own world-wide and varied 
empire that real free exchange which is so essential to our interests, 
and which is so persistently denied us by foreign nations. And if, 
simply because we advise a resolute escape from this very Protection 
which holds us fast and drags us in its train, we are called ‘ Protection- 
ists’ by men who are ignobly content to remain passive in its toils, 
and have absolutely nothing better to propose, we do not feel much 
disturbed by the epithet. There are many diseases which weaken and 
threaten to destroy the human frame, and which can only be subdued 
by a course of treatment involving in its first stages some further 
slight diminution of the patient’s strength. But the end is to be 
kept in view, and what should we think of the intelligence of those 
who, for such a reason, counselled him to refuse the treatment and 
endure the disease ? 

For myself, I am firmly convinced that we could, and should by 
the means proposed, obtain (1) a greatly enlarged and more equal 
interchange of manufactures with countries like France; and (2) and 
far more important, a free, or substantially free, exchange of our 
manufactures for food within our own empire; and (3) both these 
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results at so moderate and temporary a cost that we should promptly 
regain it tenfold. 

As regards manufactures. A duty of 10 per cent. on foreign 
manufactures would in itself evidently stand in the stead of other 
taxes, and there would, so far, be no loss. But it is said that it 
would raise the price of our own manufactures to the home consumer. 
It could, however, only do this to the extent to which foreigners can 
manufacture any article more cheaply than we can, or to which their 
Governments give bounties on exports. And this would, on the whole, 
be scarcely perceptible to the consumer; for in this country the 
internal competition of capital and labour seeking employment is so 
keen and all-pervading as to keep down both profits and wages at a 
minimum, and unfortunately often for long periods to extinguish the 
profits of manufacturers altogether. The French, who are our keenest 
competitors, declare that they cannot manufacture so cheaply as we 
can, and consequently insist on protection against English goods. 
But suppose, for the sake of argument, that they can beat us in any 
given article by 24 per cent., the price of that article could clearly 
be increased no more than 2} per cent. by an import duty of 10 per 
cent. or any other amount, since internal competition would prevent 
our manufacturers raising their prices more than the difference in 
cost of production between the two countries. It would of course be 
otherwise in a country possessing less manufacturing power and less 
home competition. 

But whilst prices would thus be very little affected, another result 
would certainly follow from a 10 per cent. import duty, viz. that our 
own manufacturers would obtain much of the employment which we 
now give to the French, though they could not raise their profits. 
And in this way, until the French should accord us free interchange 
of manufactures, our industries would find compensation in a larger 
home demand. 

Again, we are told that any import duty on foreign manufactures 
would, by raising the price of our own, disqualify us from competing 
in neutral markets. But I have just shown that our internal com- 
petition would prevent any advance in prices here, beyond the amount 
by which foreign manufacturers can fairly beat us in economy of 
production ; and as of course they already enjoy exactly that advan- 
tage over us in neutral markets, we should evidently compete there 
upon unaltered conditions. 

It is also objected that any tax on foreign food would increase the 
cost of living, and therefore the cost of labour, and so would place 
our industries at a disadvantage in the field of competition. 


I shall in a subsequent page endeavour to show that the cost” of 


food would be raised in a very trifling degree, if at all, by the 
measures proposed. But, waiving that entirely, a higher price of 
food, though it would certainly diminish the comforts of theAvorking- 
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man, could not of itself raise his wages, and therefore certainly could 
not increase the cost of goods. This objection, therefore, at once falls 
to the ground. It was, indeed, forcibly argued by Mr. Cobden, in 
many an able speech, that a low range of prices of corn, by increasing 
the surplus income available for the purchase of clothing and other 
articles, stimulates the demand for labour and so advances wages. 
But the truth is that such conditions only produce their’ natural 
results, all other things being equal; and, under the disturbing in- 
fluence of high tariffs, it often happens that other things are very 
unequal, as well as very unjust. 

There have been, no doubt, periods of cheap food accompanied 
by full employment of our industries, and high wages; but in 
1871-73 wheat averaged about 57s. per quarter, and yet the home 
trade (perhaps partly for that reason) was excellent, employment 
of all kinds abundant, and wages were high; whilst in 1878, 
1879. and 1880, with wheat at an average price of about. 45s., 
employment was scarce, wages were low, and the home trade was de- 
pressed. A reference to statistics will show that the existence of an 
active export demand for the productions of our leading industries 
does far more to give us general prosperity than very low prices of 
food, which always operate to depress the home trade in the agricul- 
tural districts; indeed, I believe that our periods of greatest. and most 
sustained prosperity have been those when prices of food were moder- 
ate—not so high as to harm the manufacturing population, nor so 
low as to impoverish the farmers. ‘So true is it that no class, except 
the owners of fixed or foreign incomes, can wholly or permanently 
gain by being served with food, or clothing, or anything else at so 
low a price as to depress the leading industries of their own country. 

The proposed tax of 10 per cent. upon foreign food-products is to 
be carefully distinguished from the protective duties formerly levied, in 
intention and effect, as wellasin amount. The intention of the former 
duties was to hinder the import of food into this country, and thereby 
artificially to keep up the prices of native produce, for the sole advan- 
tage of the landed interest, and to the detriment of the manufacturing 
population ; who, besides having more to pay for their food, were also 
thus prevented from freely selling their productions to those abroad, 
whether foreigners or colonists, who wanted to buy them, but had 
only food to offer in exchange. Those duties, too, were very oppres- 
sive in amount, frequently reaching 20s. or 30s. per quarter on wheat. 

But the intention of the small duty of 4s. per quarter now pro- 
posed is not to prevent the import; it is to be levied only on that 
brought from foreign countries, not on that grown in our own colonies, 
or in any part of our Empire. Its design is not to limit the supply, 
but gradually to change its source from the fields of those who refuse 
to buy our manufactures to the fields of those who do and will buy 
them ; and therefore not, as formerly, to: prevent our manufacturing 
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population exchanging their wares for food, but, on the contrary, to 
open out to them in our own dominions that freedom of exchange 
now rudely denied them by foreign nations. It is, indeed, in the 
interest of the manufacturing population that this policy is proposed ; 
and whilst we believe it would greatly benefit the agricultural interest 
by restoring activity to our industries, and promoting the general 
prosperity of the country, we cannot hold out the expectation that it 
would advance the price of grain, though it would probably raise that 
of wool and some other articles. 

And for this reason. The preference given to the produce of our 
colonies would at once direct a large amount of capital and enterprise 
into them: new lands would be rapidly brought into cultivation, and 
new railways and canals constructed there, so soon as it was seen that 
wheat grown in those countries was worth 4s. per quarter more for 
export to England than wheat grown in America or any other foreign 
country. Thus a large new supply of food would come into the 
market, and a reduction of price must result. If that reduction were 
sufficient to compel the American growers to accept 48. per quarter 
less, whilst the Canadians realised the present price, it is clear that 
the English consumer would be served exactly at the present price, 
and no one but the foreign growers would lose by the duty. If the 
increased production were only such as to compel the Americans to 
reduce their price 2s., the Canadians would in that case obtain 2s. per 
quarter more than the present rate, and prices would be raised 2s, per 
quarter in England. It is therefore probable that such a policy would 
raise prices in England very little—possibly not at all. For the 
energy and skill devoted to agriculture in our colonies would be 
exactly like that which under present conditions settles in the North- 
Western States of the Union—and the lands awaiting them in the 
river valleys and lake basins of western Canada are preferable to the 
wind-swept plateaus of those States, not only for grain crops, but for 
man and beast. They only need opening out by an impulse such as 
our change of policy would give. We may safely assume, then, that 
the food we require can and will be produced in our own dominions 
as cheaply as it now is in the United States or in Russia, and it will 
come to us thence duty-free ; whilst experience assures us that we 
shall obtain, in exchange for the purchase of it, a dozen or twenty 
times more employment for our home industries than we now do, and 
that employment stable, instead of fitful and uncertain. 

Mr. J. K. Cross, in his recent speech on Mr. Ritchie’s motion, has 
done good service by scattering to the winds the notion, propounded 
by certain politicians, that we might profitably increase—perhaps 
double—our supply of home-grown food, by some manipulation of our 
land system which should establish a body of peasant proprietors, and 
bring waste lands into cultivation. He clearly proves that the free 
exchange for food of the products of those industries in which we 
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excel would enrich us and increase our comforts infinitely more than 
any attempts to stimulate artificially the growth of corn in our 
uncertain and trying climate. 

Mr. George Potter, in the September number of the Nineteenth 
Century, oracularly informs English landowners that they must 
‘learn at length to put their deer parks under the useful plough ;’ 
whilst his political allies are daily preaching to our farmers the 
necessity of yielding to the force of circumstances, and turning their 
arable lands to grass. English cornland cannot be made to pay in 
the face of American competition—‘ therefore,’ says Mr. Potter, 
‘plough up your parks and ancient grass lands.’ I leave him to dis- 
cuss the point with his own friends, and, when they have settled it, it 
will be time enough to communicate their ripened wisdom to our 
landowners and farmers, who are of course always assumed to be in- 
capable of understanding their own business. 

Meantime it is singular that none of these gentlemen, who see so 
clearly the stupidity of English landowners, and the magnificent re- 
sults which might be attained but for their hindering presence, have 
as yet put their heads together, and formed associations for the pur- 
chase and cultivation of some of the large freehold estates which are 
daily offered for sale at greatly reduced prices. Surely it is quite 
open to them in this way either to set a practical example of what 
landlords ought to be and to do; or to establish large groups of happy 
peasant proprietors—doubling the produce of the soil; or even to 
carry into effect Mr. Potter’s wise and beneficent idea, and cut down 
the ancient trees and plough up the velvet turf of some grand old 
park, from which the hateful genius loci had been expelled by their 
purchase. A little quiet and successful work of this kind would be 
worth volumes of the stuff which is talked upon the subject ; much 
of which the talkers themselves don’t at all believe, and would be par- 
ticularly sorry to back by the investment of any of their money. 

The Cobden Club is not likely to have much success in putting 
down the ‘ Fair Trade’ movement, if Mr. Potter’s article contains a 
fair specimen of the weapons of argument to be found in its armoury. 
But there is a wide field of usefulness open to it in expounding the 
true doctrines of political economy, as recently altered and amended 
by the Birmingham school; especially as regards freedom of con- 
tract, and the fact that free demand and intelligent self-interest can 
no longer be trusted to determine the best uses of property, whether 
deer parks, cottage flower gardens, or gold watch chains. 

Mr. Cross in the same speech, which I learn is to be published 
by the Cobden Club, points to the large emigration from Germany 
as a result of the protectionist policy of that Empire. I am not 
concerned to defend that policy, which appears to me, both in its 
ends and methods, very unwise ; but, putting aside the well-known 
fact that the cruel pressure of the military conscription is the chief 
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cause of German emigration, I need only remark, in order to dispose 
completely of Mr. Cross’s hypothesis, that the emigrants go to a 
country more protectionist still—the United States of America; and, 
what is worse for his argument, they are accompanied by not a few 
from our own islands, the home of free trade. 

In his desire to prove that it is not foreign tariffs which are 
chiefly to blame for the depression of our industries, Mr. Cross 
says: ‘There is one great industry not hampered by foreign tariffs 
—the greatest industry in the country except agriculture, the coal 
trade. Every nation is ready to receive our coal, yet the coal trade 
was never in a condition so depressed as it is now.’ In my opinion, 
however, there is not one of our great industries upon which the 
high tariffs of foreign countries, and especially of America, have 
more distinctly operated to destroy profits and depress wages for a 
lengthened period, than the coal trade. 

The demand for coal depends so largely on that for iron, that 
it is ruled chiefly by the action of foreign tariffs on the iron trade. 
Now the American import duties on iron are so exorbitant that 
they virtually insure tne continual prompt extension of ironworks 
in the United States to a point sufficient to meet all ordinary 
demand. But whenever a sudden impulse of prosperity is felt 
in that country, an exceptional demand arises for iron in all its 
forms, which, as it outstrips the domestic power of production, 
rapidly raises prices to a level that permits the importation of British 
iron in spite of the enormous protective duty. This sudden overflow 
upon us of a demand ordinarily held back by the tariff, raises prices, 
and gives a feverish stimulus to the production of coal and iron in 
this country, and so attracts additional capital and labour into those 
trades. But before these extensions are fairly at work, it usually 
happens that the production of the highly protected American iron- 
works has been sufficiently increased to satisfy the demand. As 
both cannot be employed, the English works, handicapped by the 
duty, have to accumulate stock and reduce production ; and the net 
result of the whole movement on this side is an artificially created, 
ruinous excess of the means of raising coal and manufacturing iron, 
which depresses prices and wages for many years, and devours more 
wealth and comfort than the short-lived excitement ever gave. 
Who can estimate the ruinous effect of these recurring fluctuations 
upon the moral and social condition of the poor colliers and iron- 
workers? Five guineas and two holidays a week for a few months, 
then half work and low wages for a long and dreary season; till the 
contrast drives even good workmen to despairing discontent, and 
thoughtless youths, having thrown off all parental restraint in the 
wild excitement of prosperity, are reckless and unsettled and ready 
for evil courses. But Mr. Cross tells us that this great industry, the 
coal trade, ‘is not hampered by foreign tariffs.’ 
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Now it is important to remember that most of our industries 
suffer in the same way, in greater or less degree. And therefore, 
when we are told that the small import duties, which we think 
needful, would raise the cost of production in this country, and so 
weaken us for competition, we may not only reply by shewing good 
cause why no such result would follow, but we may go further, and 
point out that the exorbitant tariffs, to which we tamely submit, 
already increase the cost of production here in an alarming degree 
by the disturbing influences just described. For they lay upon the 
iron or the woollens produced by machinery and plant actually at 
work the additional charge of interest and depreciation of value upon 
that large remainder which is in a state of enforced idleness, And 
whilst they thus raise the cost of production, they also lower the 
condition of the labourers in those industries; who, needlessly re- 
inforced on the last occasion of an unnatural and temporary demand, 
have now to divide the diminished employment into a greater number 
of shares. 

In connection with this subject, let any one carefully study, not 
only the very large value of British manufactures purchased annually 
per head by the inhabitants of our colonies as compared with the 
Americans, but also the remarkable steadiness of the colonial 
demand as compared with the violent fluctuations in that of the 
United States. And further, let him examine the expansion, during 
the past twenty-five years, of the outlet for our manufactures in 
India and our colonies, compared with the stunted growth or positive 
decline of the trade to foreign high tariff markets. He will then 
be able to form some idea of the demand upon our industries that 
would accompany the gradual transference to India and the colonies 
of the growing of fifty million pounds worth of food, now annually 
imported from the United States and Russia. And bearing in mind 
that the economic gain from that increase of employment, however 
great, would probably be of far less value than the moral and social 
results of its superior steadiness, he will begin to appreciate more 
fully the importance of this great question to our labouring popula- 
tion. 

Another most injurious influence of foreign tariffs must here be 
noticed—their tendency to allot to the British workman an unfair 
proportion of the ruder and more slavish kinds of labour. Whilst 
coal is subjected to low rates or admitted free, and crude manufac- 
tures such as pig iron are moderately taxed, the more finished 
manufactures, whether metallic or textile, are weighted with onerous 
or prohibitory duties. Thus Britain is forced into the premature ex- 
haustion of her priceless stores of coal, and an inordinate proportion 
of her people to the dark, unhealthy, and dangerous labours of the 
mine, or the exhausting heat of the smelting furnace, whilst the 
lighter, pleasanter, and more artistic branches of labour are enjoyed 
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by the protected foreign workman. Of course it will be said that 
our want of technical and artistic education is responsible for this 
unfortunate distribution of industries ; but this is a mere mistaking 
of cause for effect. For, the effect of foreign tariffs thus being to 
deprive us in great measure of the more finished and artistic indus- 
tries, it is not likely that technical education should be so much 
demanded as we could wish. By all means let us extend it, and 
with it that love of art whose highest function it is to sweeten and 
brighten life, and so make it ‘higher and more human too;’ but let 
us also see that our people are allowed to enjoy their fair share of 
those forms of labour that both demand and nourish it. And when 
we have fought the battle, and won the commercial freedom that 
will secure this, I dare answer for the aptitude of our industrial popu- 
lation in acquiring, and their success in applying, artistic and 
technical knowledge. 

But the workman is injured in yet another way; his*productions 
are lowered in character, and he is educated in inferior workmanship 
by the influence of high tariffs. Foreign buyers, in the endeavour 
to import in spite of prohibitive duties, order meretricious goods ; 
and English manufacturers and workmen are thus forced into a 
degrading rivalry in the production of articles of least intrinsic value 
and most presentable appearance. Thus reputation too is lost, and 
the protected manufacturer in foreign countries is enabled to con- 
trast the honesty and substantiality of his own wares with the in- 
feriority of those imported from England. Nor is this the worst ; 
for the habits produced by this unwholesome competition are in- 
sensibly followed in manufacturing for freer markets and for the 
home trade, and they operate to assign to our industries the inferior 
and cheaper class of productions. 

Mr. Cross finally quotes a picture, drawn by M. Guizot, of the 
condition of the town of Bolton in the times which preceded the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. It is dark enough, in truth, and proves 
the evi! consequences of that prevention of free exchange between 
America and England which then lay at the door of this country. 
Why does Mr. Cross think it more tolerable now that it lies at 
the door of America? He forgets to tell us that, now again, about 
700,000 spindles are standing idle in Bolton, as of old. He will say 
that most of it is old and inferior machinery, and that the good 
machinery is generally employed. No doubt; that must always 
happen, and one may be quite sure was the case in the times de- 
scribed by M. Guizot. The pressure of bad trade impoverishes 
certain manufacturers, and so prevents the timely renewal of their 
machinery ; and then, ve victis / when there is not sufficient demand 
to employ all, the old machinery is of course first brought to a stand. 
Were the United States and Russia to abolish their import duties, all 
this machinery would soon be profitably working, and before long 
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renewed. And since the United States and Russia will do no such 
thing—if Bolton will adopt the only remaining alternative, and 
insist on having its wheat and bacon grown by people who will buy 
its manufactures in return, the same happy result will be attained. 

Fair traders are often triumphantly told that their policy could 
only benefit the English farmer by raising the price of food, and the 
English manufacturer by raising the price of clothing ; that if it 
did so it would injure the consumer, and if it did not it would help no- 
body. Of course this would be perfectly true if fair trade really meant 
only protection under a dishonest disguise ; but it is not much to the 
purpose to demolish one’s own misrepresentation of a policy, instead 
of the policy itself. The purpose of the proposed import duties is 
not, let it be once more said, to give protection to anybody by raising 
prices, but to checkmate the foreign protectionist system, and to 
obtain an extended market for English industries. Incidentally, no 
doubt, the English farmer would, during the accomplishment of this 
purpose, share with our colonists a small advantage over his American 
and other foreign competitors; and the English manufacturer would 
enjoy a like advantage in the home market, until France and other 
foreign competitors agreed to exchange manufactures with us on 
terms of equal freedom, But these incidental advantages are not 
the objects of the fair trade policy, and I think these objects have 
already been made clear to the understanding of all persons of 
ordinary intelligence who wish to understand them. 

Mr. Potter is pleased to speak of ‘ loose assertions,’ ‘ half facts,’ 
‘ mere distortions,’ ‘ figments of the fancy.’ With all deference, I beg 
leave to think that these terms describe with wonderful accuracy the 
language in which he himself, and many other apologists of one-sided 
free trade, misrepresent both the ends and the means of fair traders, 
and so fail to grapple with their real proposals. To describe a 
differential duty of 4s. per quarter on wheat as a virtual restoration 
of the old oppressive corn laws, ‘ a good big bread tax,’ a mere device 
for raising rents, is a loose assertion which will not frighten a single 
well-informed working-man. To attribute disguised and unworthy 
motives to the promoters of the ‘ National Fair Trade League,’ to 
intimate that they are not acting on their own convictions and in 
the interests of trade and labour, but merely as the tools of ‘ the 
ancestral owners of broad acres,’ is about as choice a ‘ figment of the 
fancy ’ as was ever invented to fill a void where argument there is none. 
To speak of ‘ the efforts of our lords and squires to get rid of income 
and property tax, by imposing a heavy duty on the food of the 
people,’ is not even a ‘half fact’; let us hope that it is nothing 
worse than a ‘mere distortion.’ For, in the first place, the fair trade 
movement has entirely sprung from the trading and labouring classes, 
which is no doubt a very unpleasant fact for Mr. Potter; in the 
second place, it can hardly be accused of a design to raise the land- 
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lords’ rent-rolls by imposing a duty on foreign manufactures; in the 
third place, its programme, which Mr. Potter professes to criticise, 
and therefore must have read, proposes to employ the surplus revenue 
raised by such duties, not in any diminution of income or property 
tax, but in reduction of local taxation in town and country alike— 
the form of taxation which presses most severely upon traders, 
farmers, and working-men. And lastly, presuming, as Mr. Potter takes 
for granted, that ‘lords and squires’ are the class chiefly interested 
in getting rid of income tax, has he forgotten who offered them its 
abolition a few years ago as a huge election bait, and offered it in 
vain? I might go on indefinitely, but I am really ashamed of even 
appearing to take Mr. Potter’s article seriously. The correctness or 
groundlessness of his allegations is evidently of no consequence what- 
ever in his estimation. I am sure he has no intention to say what is 
untrue ; but to abuse English landowners, great or small, and to 
hold them up to popular odium, is with him an insuperable habit, 
a quite unconscious fagon de parler. He is probably unaware of 
the great advance in knowledge and tone of feeling which has 
already raised vast numbers of our working classes far above the 
region of petty jealousy and class hatreds—and which will in future 
cause them to judge of their fellow-citizens, not according as their 
capital may happen to be invested in land or in some other form of 
property, but according to the heartiness with which they shall co- 
operate in the great work of redeeming our industries from the 
bondage of foreign tariffs and foreign bounties. 

Scripture, adduced in support of our own particular views upon 2 
question like this, is liable to prove a two-edged sword. Let me 
remind Mr. Potter, before we part, that it is not Fair Traders who are 
proclaiming the doctrine of absolute selfishness, in its most naked, 
unmitigated, and repulsive form, as the supreme rule of our social 
economy. It is not we who say to the rest of the population that, so 
long as they can obtain their bread or their sugar inordinately cheap, 
they need not trouble themselves about the distress or ruin of farmers 
or sugar-refiners and their workmen. It is not we who, to reassure 
the agricultural classes, tell them in turn that, though suffering from 
the effects of foreign competition, they may hope by its aid to obtain 
their clothing, hardware, and furniture at prices equally disastrous to 
our manufacturers and workmen, and so recoup themselves at their 
expense. If there be any school or party whose principles, translated 
into plain English, are virtually these, they also might perhaps find 
some food for reflection in the apostolic warning, ‘ If ye bite and devour 
one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.’ 

I believe our working-men, with little exception, desire no Pro- 
tection, and are sincerely attached to the principles of Free Trade. 
But multitudes of them painfully feel that we do not enjoy free trade, 
having lost their employment wholly or in part through the operation 
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of foreign bounties, or of prohibitive duties maintained against them 
by the very nations from whom they buy their food. They care little 
for plausible arguments, or subtle theories of trade or exchange. 
What they demand is very plain and simple :— 

1. Free access for the sale‘of their own productions to foreign 
countries whose manufactures are freely admitted here. 

2. The neutralisation of foreign bounties by countervailing duties 
which shall simply put the amount of them into our exchequer. 

3. That effectual means be taken to transfer the growing of our 
food from those who will not purchase our manufactures in exchange 
to those who will. 

4. That to accomplish this, and to give us the power to safe- 
guard the interests of labour under all future circumstances, the 
empire be consolidated commercially, and as far as possible politi- 
cally. 

If these ends could have been attained without the imposition of 
any import duties, they would have greatly preferred it so. Since that 
cannot be, they desirethe smallest duties that will effectually accomplish 
the work. In every case their object is free, fair, and equal competition 
(up to the limits imposed by a due regard for health and mental and 
moral well-being )—and therefore increased freedom of exchange: 
they have no love for Protection, whether practised in their favour or 
against them. 

In this view they have patiently, perhaps too long, tried negotia- 
tion, persuasion, generous example, even when it was only met by 
ever-increasing exclusion on the other side. They now see the great 
food-growing nations determined to manufacture for themselves, even 
if duties of 50, 60, or 80 per cent. are needed to keep out English 
goods, till England, so long magnanimous and forbearing, stands at 
last like a lion at bay. And now the only possible answer is rising 
to their lips, ‘ We have long and sincerely desired freedom of exchange 
with you for mutual advantage, but we cannot buy if you will not 
allow us to sell. We still believe as firmly as ever that free trade is 
best for all; but, since you refuse it, we will neither be driven to star- 
vation nor to emigration. We can find within our own Empire the 
freedom of exchange which you deny us; we can there grow our own 
food without difficulty, since you will have it so; and we need not 
disturb ourselves much in bringing about that result ; a small differ- 
ential duty will do the work effectually and quickly.’ 

This is not the language of Protectionism, but I am sure it 
expresses the conviction and resolution ofa large and rapidly increasing 
proportion of the people of this country. No doubt there are some 
politicians, and perhaps some small bodies of workmen, who desire 
Protection, and who support the Fair Trade movement with that 
ulterior purpose; their co-operation, though of course welcome, is 
sometimes embarrassing, as their advocacy of Protection is often 
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attributed to Fair Traders, evidently with the purpose of confusing the 
issue before the public. 

But no Fair Trader needs to sanction Protectionism; and I 
believe the timely adoption of the Fair Trade policy would not only 
satisfy the growing national feeling, but would also establish free 
trade as the future system of this vast empire, whose 300,000,000 
of people would thus realise those benefits of which foreign protec- 
tionism now so largely deprives them. 

Should the nation, however, drift on passively under the present 
system, ridiculously miscalled Free Trade, the end will assuredly 
be the complete establishment of Protectionism, not only in foreign 
nations and in all our dependencies, but also in these islands. 

For it may be confidently predicted that our agricultural labourers, 
if they should gain the elective franchise, will not play the part as- 
signed to them by the Birmingham (let us no longer say Manchester) 
school of politicians. They will be quick enough to perceive that the 
pressure of foreign competition, in spite of all reforms of land tenure, 
is certain to cause an extensive conversion of arable into grass land, and 
a terrible displacement of agricultural labour and all dependent trades 
and handicrafts. All bodies of workmen are naturally more alarmed at 
the narrowing of their own employment, and consequent decline in 
the rate of wages, than at any moderate advance in the price of the 
commodities they are engaged in producing, whether food, clothing, 
or furniture. The enfranchised labourers will therefore differ remark- 
ably from the rest of mankind, if they do not cry out loudly for such 
protection of their own industry as may save them from the dreaded 
doom of banishment. 

And the workmen engaged in manufactures will be led, by force 
of circumstances, to the same conclusion. Proud and self-reliant, 
they have put forth their energy and skill to the utmost to cope with 
foreign tariffs and foreign bounties. But an end will come to this, 
for they are fighting against an unlimited force, since tariffs and 
bounties can be raised against them till they are crushed. 

Nor is this all. During the past forty years—aided by the humane 
and generous sentiment of the country—they have gained, step by 
step, a regulation of the hours and conditions of labour, which they 
esteem a priceless benefit. No doubt these restrictions have in some 
degree increased the cost of production ; but on this point the deliber- 
ate and repeated verdict of the nation through its legislature has 
been, ‘ We will not put a difference of a quarter of a farthing a yard 
in the cost of calicoes, or half a farthing in the cost of woollens, in the 
balance against the health and happiness of the workers.’ 

But foreign nations have not followed our example in this matter, 
any more than in the matter of free trade; and they now meet us in 
our home market with manufactures of various kinds cheapened by 
the more rapid wearing out of the lives of the workers. 
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We know not to what this may grow, or how far, outside the 
British Empire, nests of slavish or half-slavish labourers may be 
kept up in future, the competition of whose productions may exercise a 
depressing influence on our own industrial population. But a united 
empire could put down (as by Factory Acts in India, for example) 
all such inhuman competition within its borders—and by very small 
import duties could prevent such external competition from lowering 
its own civilisation and well-being. And if it be said, as it may with 
truth, that this would not help our industries in the open competition 
of neutral markets, it may be replied that the very basis of the Fair 
Trade movement is the conviction that the British Empire presents 
an area, in extent and variety of productions, far more than ample (if 
wisely developed) to afford scope for all the trade that could be con- 
ducted by the people of these islands, on the extreme supposition 
that all the rest of the world became hopelessly protectionist. 

It may soon appear quite clear to our working classes, therefore, 
that either a United Empire with regulated labour and freedom of 
exchange within itself—or, failing that, a system of absolute Protec- 
tion at all risks against the danger of competition with unregulated 
external labour, are the only alternatives of the future; indeed, this 
is already seen by not a few able and thoughtful working-men. 

But apart from any special consideration of the interests of this 
or that industry, we see that democracies are singularly proud of em- 
pire—witness those of the United States and France. Men like to 
feel that they belong to a great and essentially self-supporting com- 
monwealth, whose power and resources enable it to modify, in one 
way or other, the severity of competition within its borders, and to 
command the respect of the world by its ever youthful strength and 
capacity of development. This feeling, which in France expresses 
itself in a thirst for military glory, takes in America a form more in 
harmony with the Anglo-Saxon character—that of exultation in the 
vastness of the resources of the Republic, and of its future industrial 
and commercial greatness. It is Conservatism of the best kind, the 
national pride of a free and self-governing people. And, as might 
have been foreseen, it is rapidly developing in the mind and heart of 
the enfranchised British workman: our Empire is to him no longer 
that of an aristocracy or a plutocracy—of a governing class who never 
consulted him, and with whom he had little or no concern ; it is to- 
day his own and his children’s,—their glory—their secure field of 
enterprise—their inheritance through future ages. 

Here, then, is a new political force of the highest order, and 
neither of our great parties apparently knows what to make of 
it. The Liberal party has indeed been quite in haste to declare 
that it will have nothing to do with it, now or henceforth. With 
petty quibbles and endless repetition of worn-out commonplaces 
which evade the present issues, with unsympathetic and often 
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ignorant dogmatism, with arrogance, and even with vulgar in- 
solence, Liberalism has eagerly answered these aspirations before it 
heard them. Perhaps it is better so: for its past depreciation of our 
Colonies, its objection to any looking at the Empire as a unity, its 
bitterly expressed hatred of an ‘ imperial policy,’ its way of regarding 
fc»signers as always in the right and England as always in the wrong, 
its readiness to accept the relative decline of this country and future 
greatness of America, and, not less, the coldness or active opposition 
offered in past years by some of its leading men to the whole benefi- 
cent course of factory legislation—all prove that this great cause of 
the people could, under no circumstances, have been safe in the 
hands of the Liberal party. 

And yet I trust and believe that it will not be taken up precipi- 
tately by the Conservative leaders, nor ever for mere party ends: they 
have practised hitherto a wise reserve ; let them continue it till the 
movement has been cleared by the full discussion of points which are 
yet imperfectly understood by many—and till the growth of popular 
feeling shall have declared itself in terms which cannot be mistaken. 

But the duty to watch and obey this new force, and to lead it to 
victory, is unquestionably theirs; for it is no less truly conservative 
than democratic. Wherever it moves in the heart of a working-man, 
it deepens his love of country, his loyalty to his sovereign as the bond of 
union with all his fellow-citizens, and his unselfish desire that his own 
prosperity may never be enjoyed at the expense of adversity or suffer- 
ing on the part of any of them. It makes him feel a new cheerful- 
ness and courage in his daily labour—a new joy as he looks into the 
faces of his children—a new confidence in that unseen future of which 
they are the heirs. 

To understand and give effect to these sentiments is the high duty 
of Conservative statesmen. I know not what might be the result to 
our political parties—for these questions are above all party lines, and 
their successful treatment would sweeten political feeling in England, 
by fixing men’s minds on great and common interests ; but I know, 
and am sure, that the accomplishment of this great work would knit 
closer the hearts of all Englishmen to one another for ages to come, 
and establish the unity of an Empire mighty to bless and safeguard 
its own industrious people, and to help forward the peace and 
civilisation of the world. 


W. Farrer Ecroyp. 
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THE PROPOSALS OF THE FAIR TRADE 
LEAGUE. 


Ir is anold saying that if the causes and extent of an evil are known, it 
is half cured. Certainly when the causes and extent of the present 
depression in trade are thoroughly understood and properly appre- 
ciated, if the depression does not disappear, the fallacies of the past 
which are being furbished up and hawked about as remedies will be 
exploded. That trade has been and is still far from brisk in many 
branches is undeniable. For five years decreasing returns and falling 
prices were the order of the day. During the last eighteen months 
the condition of things has improved, but the export returns are still 
below those of the prosperous times of 1872-4. Prices are still low 
and profits meagre. What is the cause of it? Is England being 
beaten in the markets of the world ? Are other nations supplying them- 
selves and others too, while we go on from bad to worse and stand by 
and see them do it? Or, are we holding our own in the struggle for 
commercial supremacy, and is there some other explanation of the 
depression under which we are suffering ? 

A brief statement of facts will facilitate a due appreciation of the 
truth. The following is the total amount of our exports each year 
during the last fifteen years :— 

1866 . ‘ . £238,905,682 1874 . : . £297,650,464 

1867 . ‘ . 225,802,529 1875. ‘ . 281,612,323 

1868 . . . 227,778,454 1876. . . 256,776,602 

1869 . . . 287,015,052 1877. . . 252,346,020 

1870 . . . 244,080,577 1878 . . . 245,488,858 

1871 . .  . 283,674,700 1879 . . . 248,788,364 

1872. . . $14,588,884 1880 . . . 286,414,466 

1873. . . 811,004,765 

It will be seen that the tide has turned; that our exports last 
year have only been exceeded in value in three previous years, and 
those the three most prosperous years the country has ever known, 
viz. 1872-4. The prosperity of 1871-4 was special, and to some 
extent unhealthy, and the comparative stagnation which followed was 
the relapse resulting from it. The demand for goods in those years 
was great everywhere, and speculation ran rife and increased it. 
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The Franco-Prussian war had ceased, and in France property which 
had been injured or destroyed had to be replaced or made good; while 
the Germans, elated with victory, and temporarily flush of money in 
consequence of the 200,000,000/. indemnity paid to them by the 
French, purchased and speculated freely. America had recovered 
from the withering influence of her Civil War and the unrest and discus- 
sion which succeeded it, and had turned her attention to the develop- 
ment of her magnificent resources. Capital was invested, land was 
brought into cultivation, and railways were constructed. English 
capitalists lent money abroad freely. Foreign States negotiated loans, 
and foreign companies were floated. All this meant expenditure and 
a great rush of business; a great demand for goods and high prices. 
The demand and the prices stimulated the erection of new works, the 
sinking of new mines, and the extension of old ones. This, again, 
increased the demand for goods and labour, and stimulated trade for 
the time being. It was, however, largely based on an abnormal con- 
dition of things, and eventually the relapse came. Theextra demand 
ceased. In France the damage done to property was repaired, and 
then the people had to be economical and set themselves to recover 
the loss they had sustained. In Germany the 200,000,000/. was 
expended, and the works and plant which had been erected to supply 
the demand caused were without employment. In America more 
ground was opened up and more railways were constructed than could 
be profitably employed. Extension ceased, and depression set in. In 
the countries to which British capital had been lent it was expended, 
and in many cases the investments turned out utterly worthless. 
Further advances ceased, and new loans could not be negotiated. The 
demand for the class of goods which had been purchased with these 
investments fell off. Throughout the world speculation was at an 
end, and depression prevailed. The demand for goods had been 
greater than the supply. Now the means of production exceeded the 
capacity of the people to purchase. At once the competition for the 
demand which remained became excessively keen, and prices fell with 
unprecedented rapidity until the weakest went to the wall, and demand 
and supply began to balance each other once more. England being 
the largest manufacturing nation, the demand for our goods was great, 
and corresponding preparations were made for meeting it. When the 
collapse came we felt it severely. 

The relapse from marvellous prosperity to even the same bulk of 
trade as prevailed before was, of course, excessively trying, but a 
thoughtful examination of our present commercial position will show 
that there is really no cause for undue anxiety in reference to our 
foreign trade, or our supremacy as a manufacturing nation. In 1870 
—the year prior to the extraordinary spurt—our exports were 
244,080,5771.; last year they were 286,414,4661., showing a bond fide 
increase of 42,333,889/. in the ten years. Even in 1878, when our 
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exports reached their lowest point, the difference between them then 
and in 1872 was more one of price than of quantity ; and now, although 
their value is still less than it was in 1872-3, the quantity of goods 
exported is really greater. The following table, showing the most im- 
portant classes of goods in which there has been an increase in the 
quantity exported, will be of interest :— 




































Exports | 1870 1872 | 1880 

Alkali. ; . . ewts. 8,853,393 4,453,068 6,888,412 
Apparel and slops ; F 3é 2,205,255 8,112,452 8,212,103 
Bags and sacks - — 2,477,334 8,685,092 5,028,800 
Coal, coke, &c. . ; . tons 11,702,649} 138,198,494] 18,729,971 
Cotton yarn ; : . Ibs. | 186,078,060} 212,827,972} 215,544,800 
»  fiecegoods . . yds. |3,266,998,366 |3,537,985,311 |4,495,645,000 

» stockings. ; doz. prs. 861,617 1,182,685 1,227,858 

» thread . ‘ 7,281,131 8,043,856} 13,075,100 
Earthenware and china ‘ of 1,746,153 1,986,187 2,065,518 
Tron and steel_ . , . tons 2,825,575 3,382,762 8,792,993 
Jute manufactures . . es 51,920,808} 84,452,457| 183,202,400 
Machinery . . . ; & 5,293,273 8,201,112 9,263,516 
er. : ; . ewts. 177,683 303,293 472,168 
piece goods . : . yds. 3,854,028 4,417,240 6,218,510 
Sure, refined . ? . ewts. 579,253 632,341 965,446 





Woollen cloths . ‘ - 82,404,719} 40,734,224} 50,000,200 















In worsted stuffs and linen goods alone of our staple trades, has there 


been a decrease in quantity. 
The extent to which prices have fallen may be gathered from the 


following illustrations :— 







Alkali. 
1873 1880 
Quantity aan , 4,754,425 ewts, 6,888,412 cwts. 
Value . .  £2,929,006 £2,398,082 
























Cotton Piece Goods, 
1872 1880 
Quantity ‘ . 3,537,985,311 yds. 4,495,645,000 yds. 
Value . . . £63,466,729 £63,662,433 












Tron and Steel Goods. 
1873 1880 

Quantity ‘ ; 2,957,813 tons 3,792,993 tons 
Value . £37 731,239 £28, 390,316 














Plate Glass. 







1873 1880 
Quantity ‘ ‘ 2,183,106 sq. ft. 2,380,400 sq. ft. 
Value . ° , £328,699 £192,607 





That is to say, while in 1880 we exported nearly half as much more 
alkali than we did in 1873, we got 500,000/. less for it. We exported 
958 million yards more of cotton goods, and got a mere trifle more 
for them. We exported 835,000 tons more of iron and steel goods, 
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and got 9,000,000/. less for them. And so on; the list might be con- 
tinued through the greater part of the goods we send abroad. The 
prices in 1872-3 were excessively high ; now they are excessively low. 
When, therefore, we see that the total value of our exports last year 
was only about 10 per cent. less than in the palmiest days of pros- 
perity, and we find that prices averaged 25 per cent. less, we may be 
satisfied that in quantity our trade has not suffered. 

It is especially encouraging to find that our total exports have in- 
creased in bulk when we remember that one or two countries, with 
which we formerly did a large trade, have during recent years practi- 
eally prohibited many of our goods by imposing heavy duties, and that 
other countries only bought from us with money that we lent them, 
and that, as we have ceased to lend, they have ceased to buy. The 
decrease in our exports to these countries was as follows, comparing 
1872 with 1880 :— 


£ 

Germany and Holland . ‘ ‘ . 22,776,155 

United States 7,953,900 

Egypt : ° 4,132,900 

North American es ; 2,808,168 
South American States :—New Grenada, U requey, 

Argentine Republic, Chili, and Peru . 8,251,699 

45,922,822 


The decrease in our export trade to all the world between 1872 
and 1880 was only 28,174,368/. So that the decrease to these coun- 
tries was 17,748,454/. more than the total decrease, which of course 
implies that so much of what has been lost there has been made up 
by our increased exports elsewhere. The decrease to the countries 
named is easily explained. The decrease to Germany and Holland is 
due to the heavy tariff which Germany has recently imposed. A 
considerable portion of English exports go to Germany through 
Holland, and appear in our Government returns as exports to Holland. 
The value of the goods imported from us by Holland for home con- 
sumption was rather more in 1880 than in 1872. The decrease in the 
gross is the decrease in what went through toGermany. Germany is 
buying less coal, iron, machinery, and cotton and woollen goods from 
every one than she did formerly. Canada and the United States have 
also imposed heavy duties on all imported goods. Egypt, New 
Granada, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic are defaulting 
borrowers. Chili and Peru have been at war with each other, and 
have bought little from any one. So that even in the case of these 
countries where we have done less trade, and where the decrease more 
than accounts for the total difference between last year and our most 
prosperous times, we have not been beaten by outsiders who have gone 
in and supplanted us. No one else has got our trade. The people 
are either supplying themselves or doing without the goods. In 
neutral markets our supremacy is untouched. 
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A suppositious parallel case will illustrate the point sought to be 
established. If in a town of medium size a large tract of building 
ground was brought into the market and built upon, say by a com- 
pany formed for the purpose or by the owner of the estate, that 
would cause a large expenditure of money and stimulate trade there. 
Many workmen would be employed, large quantities of material 
would be used, and tradesmen would be busy meeting the require~- 
ments of the contractors and their men. For the time the town 
would be in a very flourishing state. The demand for everything 
would be great, and corresponding preparations would be made to 
meet it both by residents and new comers who would be attracted to 
the place. But when the ground was covered and the work com- 
pleted, the town would return to its normal condition and everything 
would appear to be very quiet. There would be a relapse ; working- 
men would leave the district; the demand for materials and pro- 
visions would fall off, and competition amongst the tradesmen who 
qualified themselves for doing the larger business would be very 
keen. Nevertheless, if the trade of the town never went below what 
it was before the special work began, but year by year showed a 
gradual increase until even the returns of the specially busy times 
were nearly equalled, no one who thoroughly understood the facts 
of the case would say that the town was going to the bad. And that 
is just the position of this country. The spurt of 1871-3 was special, 
and then for five years there was a falling off in our returns year by 
year. But at the very lowest point they were a little in excess of the 
returns of 1870, the year prior to the great advance. 

The most serious feature of the depression through which we are 
now passing is the condition and prospects of agriculture. A succes- 
sion of bad harvests has entailed a far greater loss than all the com- 
petition of other nations in manufactured goods. The loss involved 
in the failure of crops through adverse circumstances during the last 
five years has been variously estimated, but it is generally agreed by 
the best authorities that it cannot have been less than 150,000,000/. 
The country is the poorer in consequence, and the demand for goods 
in the home trade is so much the less. The serious effect of this 
agricultural depression is usually overlooked by those who seek to 
explain the condition of our manufacturing trade by declaring that 
we are outstripped by foreigners. The falling off in the demand for 
goods has been at home rather than abroad. The excessive com- 
petition amongst our own makers for the trade there has cut down 
prices until there is little or no profit left, and that, again, has 
curtailed the purchasing power of manufacturers and merchants. 
When manufacturers and merchants are doing badly, tradesmen find 
their businesses falling off, and they are unable to purchase as before, 
and thus the depression acts and reacts. 

What is the remedy for agricultural depression, beyond fine 
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weather, it would be beyond the scope of this article to discuss. 
Certain it is that the land laws will have to be reformed and tenants 
put on a better footing of security and independence. Landowners 
cannot prevent that by agitating for a duty on corn. The working 
classes will not put up with a tax on food. If dearer food means 
higher wages, our foreign trade in manufactured goods will be 
crippled. If it does not mean higher wages, working-men will never 
consent to have the cost of living raised by artificial means. It would 
be impoverishing Peter to pay Paul, and Peter would decline to sub- 
mit to it. 

Some people are very seriously troubled when they see by the 
Board of Trade returns that our imports exceed our exports— 
that is, we receive more goods into the country than we send out. 
They say we are buying more than we are selling, and that we 
must therefore be drawing upon our capital and impoverishing 
the country to pay for goods supplied to us by foreigners. Un- 
questionably we do import more than we export. Last year our 
imports were 411,229,565/.,and our exports 286,414,466/.—an excess 
of imports of 124,815,099/. But that is by no means a bad sign. 
In fact in the present condition of things it would be ominous indeed 
if we did not import more than we export. To understand this 
question of imports and exports it is necessary to have a clear appre- 
ciation of the various items which swell our import returns. Our 
imports consist of three main items :— 

1. Goods in payment for goods exported by us. 

2. Goods in payment for the freightage of goods carried in 
British vessels, 

3. Goods in payment of interest on our investments abroad. 

Large sums of money are due to us every year from other countries 
under these heads, and if in payment of them we only received as 
much as or less than the total value of our exports, we should indeed 
be ‘ going to the bad.’ 

One result of England’s free trade policy and her natural advan- 
tages, is that we are the largest owners of shipping in the world. 
The British merchant navy comprises about one-half of the world’s 
carrying power by sea, and three-sevenths of the goods which pass 
from one country to another by sea are carried in British vessels. 
The earnings of our merchant vessels in all parts of the world are 
estimated at about 60,000,000/. a year. A small portion of that 
sum will be spent at foreign ports by the crews, and in repairs, 
renewal of stores, harbour dues, and the like, but the bulk of it will 
come to this country in goods. 

The way in which this shipping works in relation to our Board 
of Trade returns, will be made clear by a simple illustration drawn 
from affairs on land. At a village ten miles from a town or a rail- 
way station there are lime-kilns. A carter in the town buys a ton 
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of coals for 15s., and carts them out to the village. There they will 
be worth 20s., and he sells them for that sum and buys lime with 
the money. The lime which was worth 20s. at the village will be 
worth 258. after it has been carted to the town. If that town kept 
an account of the goods sent out and brought in, there would appear 
in its returns :—‘ Exports—coal 15s.; Imports—lime 25s.’ The 
imports would exceed the exports ; but would anybody be the poorer ? 
The town would really be richer, inasmuch as the carter would have 
earned 10s. by his twenty miles’ journey. So it is with our shipping. 
We are the carriers for the world, and the earnings of our ships swell 
our import returns and add to our wealth. 

Then there are our investments abroad. The amount of these is 
variously estimated. The Banker's Magazine states that the total 
investments of British capitalists in Indian, colonial, and foreign 
securities amount to 1,290,000,000/., and the aggregate amount of 
dividend and interest payable on those securities is estimated at 
55,400,000/. per annum. As that estimate is a low one in com- 
parison with many others, and the authority is high, it may be taken 
as within the mark. 

These two items—the earnings of our ships, and the interest on 
our investments—form a considerable portion of our imports. They 
are items which have to be paid to us by the nations owing them 
before they can buy any goods from us, unless they increase their 
indebtedness. The goods sent in payment of them are not purchases 
for which we have to remit any payment. Consequently in estimat- 
ing the amount of our imports for which we have to pay either in 
goods, money, or securities, these two amounts must be deducted 
from the total imports. Our national trade account for 1880 will 
then stand thus :— 


£ 
Total imports . , r ‘ ; ” : . 411,229,565 
Less shipping earnings . , . £50,000,000 105 
° : - 105,400,000 
interest on foreign investments .  £55,400,000 iti 


” 
305,829,565 
Total exports . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 286,414,466 


Balance . 19,415,099 


This balance must be paid by us either in gold or silver, or in securi- 
ties, such as Government stock, railway or other shares, or it is pro- 
fit. That it is not paid in gold or silver is clear from the fact that 
during last year we only exported 2,635,620/. worthof bullion and 
specie more tha. we imported. That leaves 16,779,4791. of this 
balance to be accounted for, which will readily be done when it is 
remembered that nothing has yet been put down for profit made by 
the representatives of English firms abroad on the goods sent to them 
for disposal. 

Another way of looking at this question which should satisfy 
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any one that the balance of our imports over exports is not paid out 
of the capital of the country, is to examine the statistics which 
indicate the wealth of the nation. If the wealth of the country 
increases in spite of this so-called ‘balance of trade’ against us, we 
may be sure that there is nothing very serious amiss. During the 
fifteen years 1866 to 1879 our imports have exceeded our exports by 
1,225,652,357/. If that enormous sum had been paid in securities 
or any other way, in place of being balanced by the items we have 
referred to, the serious impoverishment it would have involved would 
have manifested itself long ere this. As a matter of fact, however, 
during those same fifteen years the annual income of the country 
from property and profits assessed to the income tax increased from 
413,105,1801. to 578,046,297/. The amount of money deposited in 
savings banks increased from 44,503,2911. to 75,809,994/. The gross 
estimated value of property in England and Wales assessed to the poor 
rate rose from 110,079,308/. to 154,606,467/. The amount of capital 
invested in railways increased from 481,872,184l. to 717,003,469/. 
That all these indications of increasing wealth have continued year 
after year, in spite of the severe losses which the country has sustained 
through bad harvests and depressed agriculture, is conclusive proof 
at any rate that the nation as a whole is not ‘ going to the bad.’ 

If the capital of the country was being drained away it could 
only go out in goods, gold or silver, or securities. It has not gone 
out in goods, because we import more than we export. It has not 
gone out in bullion, because in the fifteen years we imported 
66,567,932/. more than we exported. It cannot have gone out in 
securities, or the cessation of the receipt of dividends and interest 
payable thereon would have been manifest in the income tax 
returns, and the other indicators of national wealth to which we 
have referred. 

Another proof that the country is not being drained of capital, 
although there is not much profitable employment for it just now, 
is the low rate of interest which has so long prevailed. Money is 
like everything else—when it is scarce it is dear, when it is plentiful 
it is cheap. The average rate of discount at the Bank of England 
has seldom been lower than during the last five years. The average 
price of 3 per cent Consols also rose from 88/. in 1866 to 98/. in 
1879. These facts show that there was no better investment for 
capital elsewhere than here. If there had been, it would not have 
remained here on such poor terms. We may therefore depend on it 
that, depressed as trade has been at home, it has been even worse 
elsewhere. 

It is quite true that during the last few years the excess of our 
imports over our exports has increased very rapidly, but the ex- 
planation is simple. Eight or ten years ago we invested money 
abroad freely. In the three years 1871-73 it is estimated that 
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400,000,000/., and between 1867 and 1877 at least 600,000,0001., of 
English capital was lent to foreigners. The extra interest on that 
alone would account for a large increase in our imports, and if many 
of the investments had not turned out badly, the imports would have 
been larger than they are; but surely no one will argue that we 
should have been worse off if they had? Further, for the time 
being this investment of money abroad increased our exports and 
decreased our imports. A large portion of the capital would go out 
in goods, and thus temporarily swell our exports. So much of the 
capital thus invested which did not go out as goods would not be 
sent out in coin. Goods or bullion owing to us from the same or 
other countries would simply remain abroad, and be sent to those 
districts to which we were advancing capital. Thus our imports 
would be decreased. 

Having now got the actual condition of affairs fairly and clearly 
before us, we may proceed to consider the remedies which are sug- 
gested for the depression which admittedly exists. They are put 
forward more completely and definitely by the ‘ National Fair Trade 
League’ than by any one else; and, as that organisation may be 
assumed to fairly represent those who consider that our present 
commercial policy is a mistake, it will be well to deal with the altera- 
tions it advocates. 

The object of the League is defined as follows :— 

This League is formed to promote, by every means at its command, an exten- 
sion of trade with all countries, and especially with our colonies and dependencies, 
prepared to deal with the United Kingdom upon the principle of reasonably free 
interchange ; and to agitate for such fiscal readjustment as shall prevent the pro- 
ducts of foreign States, which refuse to deal with Great Britain in fair trade, from 
unduly competing with the products of home labour. 


Which, being interpreted, means that as many other countries do 
not admit our goods as freely as we admit theirs, we ought to trade 
freely only with those who will trade freely with us, and that we 
should levy a duty on goods coming from countries that levy a duty 
on ours. The suggestion is an old one with a new name. It appears 
to be based on the idea that when we trade with other countries we 
do so for their benefit and not for our own, and that if they will 
not benefit us by buying of us, we will not benefit them. But surely 
when we purchase goods of other nations we do so because it is to our 
advantage, and if they will not purchase of us when they might do 
so with advantage, that is no reason why we should decline to benefit 
ourselves by purchasing of them. If they are foolish and will not 
buy in the best and cheapest market, that is no reason why we 
should not do so. Their folly will doubtless affect us, but our own 
folly would injure us more if we imitated them. 

Now what are the goods we import from other countries about 
which there is so much alarm? The bulk of our imports is food 
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and raw materials. The following is a summary of our last year’s 
imports—the largest we have ever known :— 










£ 
Raw materials , 170,000,000 
Provisions . . . ; - 156,000,000 
Manufactures 52,000,000 


378,000,000 













Goods on which duties are levied: mainly 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and wines and spirits. 33,000,000 








411 000,000 
On the other hand our exports were :— it 
£ ae 
Manufactures . , ' , . 180,500,000 il 
Raw materials ; ; ; 33,000,000 
Provisions . ; : ; ‘ 9,500,000 












223,000,000 

Foreign and colonial produce . ° . 63,000,000 

286,000,000 

Thus while we imported manufactured goods to the value of 
52,000,000/., our exports of our own manufactures amounted to | 
180,500,000/. Or to put it in another way, manufactured goods 
were about 14 per cent. of our imports, and 81 per cent. of our 
exports. Yet the proposal of the Fair Trade League runs thus :— 














Adequate import duties to be levied upon the manufactures of foreign States 
refusing to receive our manufactures in fair exchange, to be removed in the case of 
any nation agreeing to take British manufactures duty free. 


Surely with 180,000,000/. to lose, it would be supreme folly to if i 
enter upon a war of tariffs on manufactured goods with rivals whose 
vulnerability is represented by 52,000,000/. ! 

The following is a summary of the manufactured goods we ) 
imported last year :— hi 



















£ 

Books, paper, and stationery ‘ ‘ . 1,488,024 i: ui 
Alkali and chemical manufactures . ° . 1,217,204 i i) 
Cotton yarn and manufactures A , . 8,169,137 OE 
Glass—all kinds. ° . - 1,776,472 ty 
Tron and steel, and all demmaiatenes er . 8,700,271 Th 
Leather manufactures, including gloves. . 2,402,923 | 
Silk manufactures . : ; . 13,824,935 i 
Woollen and worsted inate P . 9,610,488 i} 
Clocks and watches , , ‘ ‘ 982,681 
Millinery, embroidery, lace, &c. . : 982,489 A 
Buttons anf studs, candles, cordage, musical instru- ij 

ments, toys, pictures, and manufactures of cork, Ei 

linen, wood, and zinc, and all items of lens ee 

value than the above . : : . 13,324,979 i i 









51,979,603 
Of these goods 6,619,182/. were re-exported, so that the actual value 
of the manufactured goods imported for home consumption was 
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45,360,421/. What is there then to levy a duty on that would be 
likely to have influence on any Government ?—for it must be re- 
membered that we do not get even all our silk or woollen goods 
from one country. 

Of course the idea is that if other countries would only admit our 
goods free we could do a good trade with them; and doubtless that 
is so. Foreigners know it as well as we do, and it is just what they 
fear, because they cannot understand that it would be to their advantage 
—although it clearly would be, inasmuch as we should have to take 
payment for our goods in commodities which they produce. Conse- 
quently, if we go to them and say, ‘ If you don’t admit our manufactures 
free we will exclude yours from our country,’ their manufacturers would 
reply, ‘ You take very few manufactured goods from us, and we would 
rather lose the sale of them than be swamped by free imports from 
you.’ When, therefore, it is suggested that if we levied duties on 
foreign manufactures, the goods would be made here, and our em- 
ployers and work-people would be the better for it, it will be well 
to remember that if other countries retaliated and increased their 
duties on our goods—as they would certainly do—we should suffer 
the most, and the increased demand for our manufactures at home 
would not make up for the falling off in the demand abroad. 

Even if they did not retaliate, the policy would be an unwise 
one. Many of the goods now imported would be made here, but 
some would not; import duties would raise the price of all the goods 
of the kind on which they were levied, and that would limit the 
sale, so that our makers would not get all the trade that formerxiy 
went abroad, and the extra price which those who did buy the goods 
would have to pay would decrease the amount of money available for 
expenditure on other articles. So that employment gained in one 
direction would be lost in another. 

Again, if we refused to take manufactured goods from the 
countries which now send them, how would they pay us what they 
owe? When countries are indebted to us we must take payment in 
what they can sell best. If not, they must buy less of us. Countries 
that owe us money, either for goods or interest on loans, are obliged 
to send us goods. They can only send a limited supply of gold, as 
the majority of them do not produce it. They can only obtain it in 
exchange for goods elsewhere ; and as we can obtain it quite as cheaply 
as they can, it pays them better to send us their own goods direct. 
If we compel them to do anything that costs them more, it makes 
our goods more expensive to them and increases the probability of 
our being undersold by our competitors. One great advantage 
which our Free Trade policy gives us is that we take payment in 
whatever other countries can send us best and cheapest. Practically 
trade is barter ; and although the price of our goods may be low, they 
would be dear to foreigners if we restricted their means of paying 
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for them by declining to take such goods as they are best qualified 
to produce. 

Perhaps the strongest feeling in favour of retaliation exists against 
the United States. We buy very largely from them, and yet they 
levy heavy duties on the manufactures we export to them. There are, 
however, serious difficulties in the way of the suggestion that we should 
retaliate by imposing corresponding duties on their goods. The first 
is that we get very few manufactured articles from them. The second 
is that, badly as we consider they use us, we cannot afford to quarrel 
with them; last year they were, with the exception of India, our 
largest customers for British manufactures. 

The following is an abstract of our imports from them during the 
year ending June 30, 1880, as returned by their own Government :— 


Agricultural Produce, Provisions, §c. 


Dollars 
Bread and bread-stuffs ‘ ; . 154,717,366 
Provisions . . ° . 83,400,393 
Living animals ; , . 18,016,714 
Fruit, hops, seeds, sugar, he. ° . 7,291,977 
258,426,450 
Raw Materials. 
Dollars 
Cotton . . 138,122,903 
Copper, silver, hair, hides, &e. , P 606,665 
138,729,568 
Manufactured Articles, 
Dollars 
Agricultural implements ° ° - 500,985 
Books, paper, and stationery . ; 463,447 
Boots, saddlery, and other manatees of 
leather. ‘ ‘ 96,053 
Carriages and carts, and parts of , , 110,462 
Clocks and watches, and parts of ‘ . 877,706 
Cotton goods . ‘ ‘ ° - 8,521,458 | 
Drugs, medicines, &c. . ; : : 667,875 
Fancy articles . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 98,187 
Hemp, manufactures of , , 621,443 
Tron and steel, and all manufactures of . 2,016,169 
Marble and stone, manufactures of ; 214,742 
Musical instruments. ; ; ‘ 392,927 
Printing presses and type : , 2 120,900 
Sewing machines 7 , , ‘ 887,668 
Soap . ° . : ‘ ‘ 102,096 
Starch . ‘ ; . . 98,035 
Wearing cmeenl ‘ ‘ : ‘ 100,281 
Wooden goods—all kinds ° ; . 1,644,744 
Zinc, and manufactures of ‘ . ; 96,167 
Unenumerated . - 2,011,345 
Small items—all under 100, 000 dollars each - __ 708,3 325 
14,850,5 850, 515 
Vou. X.—No, 56, SS 
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Sundries, 
Dollars 


Fur and fur skins. ‘ : . 4,086,614 
Rosin and turpentine . , ; - 1,141,258 
Spirits of turpentine . : : ? 1,451,916 
Oil cake ; é - é - 6,084,772 
Oils ; : ; . 6,441,834 


Tobacco and cigars . . ‘ . 4,423,301 
Timber ‘ ; ‘ . . 2,312,556 


Tallow ‘ , : , P 4,515,589 
Hides—tanned ; ‘ : ; 4,317,909 
Manures ° ‘ , ‘ , 345,290 
Other unenumerated and smal] items ; 3,866,672 

38,987,711 


Total. 
Dollars 


Food . , . 258,426,450 
Raw material : , , . 188,729,568 


Manufactures ‘ ‘ ? . 14,850,515 
Sundries ‘ ‘ ° ; . 88,987,711 


450,994,244 


When our imports of manufactures from the States only amount 
to 2,970,103/. (14,850,515 dollars) and the largest item is only 
704,2911., it is simply absurd to think of influencing them or re- 
taliating upon them by putting duties on their manufactures. Last 
year we exported 25,000,000/. of manufactured goods to them. They 
sent us 704,2911. worth of cotton goods; we sent them 3,643,237/. 
worth. They sent us iron and steel to the value of 403,234/.; our 
exports to them were 10,980,360/. Consequently their manufacturers 
would not object to our prohibiting the importation of their goods 
entirely if their Government would only return the compliment and 
do the same with ours. 

It is, therefore, obvious that no pressure could be brought to 
bear upon the Americans unless duties were put either on provisions 
or raw materials, and practically that is the case with our imports 
from all the world. 

Much has recently been heard about the Bradford trade and 
French stuff goods, and it is admitted that one of the strongest argu- 
ments of the ‘fair traders’ is based upon the condition of the woollen, 
worsted, and alpaca trades. Our exports of worsted goods in par- 
ticular have decreased seriously, while our imports of them have 
grown considerably; indicating not only that we are being beaten 
abroad, but also that we are being successfully competed with at 
home. What is the cause? Fashion and superior workmanship. 
The French mannfacturers make chiefly and excel in a lighter and 
softer class of materials than the English do. They use colonial 
wools largely, while our makers consume English and similar wools. 
During the last few years the fashion in ladies’ dress has run very 
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much upon light and soft materials; that is, upon the very goods 
the French makers ‘have been accustomed to make, and for which 
their machinery is specially adapted. In the second place, the 
French goods surpass.ours in elegance of design, in brightness and 
durability of colour, and in softness of finish. While our makers 
were asleep, believing that no one would be able to touch their 
supremacy, our competitors were establishing technical schoois in 
which they trained their artisans and managers at considerable cost. 
They are now reaping the fruit of their foresight and care, and we 
are awaking to the necessity of doing the same thing. It is not a 
duty that is required, but more skill and ingenuity. A duty would 
not help us to compete with foreign goods in neutral markets, nor 
would it keep all the dress goods out unless it was a high one. In 
these days of dress and fashion people will buy what they prefer even 
if the price is high. Further, if we put a prohibitive duty on foreign 
goods of this class, the countries from which we get them would do 
the same for our goods of the same kind at least, and we should gain 
nothing by the contest, as the following statistics giving the particulars 
of our trade in these goods with countries which compete with us 
most show :— 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn and Goods (1880). 


British imports from British exports to 
France . : . £4,600,362 £3,395,447 
Germany and Holland . 3,202,344 4,460,094 
Belgium . ° . 1,401,984 804,657 
9,204,690 £8,660,198 
Less re-exports  . . 694,785 
£8,509,905 


As a matter of policy it would never do for us to commence to pro- 
tect trades in which our makers are being outstripped by foreigners. 
The very life of our progress and success is competition. Without it 
we should soon be hopelessly in the rear*in the struggle for foreign 
trade, and without our foreign trade half our manufacturers might as 
well close their premises. 

Further, it is a policy to which there would be no end. Every 
trade is, fancies that it is, or would soon discover that it was, subject 
to disastrous competition from foreigners. Appeals for protective duties 
would never cease, and the political wire-pulling which it would 
develop would become a scandal and a disgrace. If worsted manu- 
facturers were protected against French and German goods, on what 
grounds could Parliament refuse to protect farmers against American 
corn, graziers against American beef, iron-masters against Belgian 
girders, sugar refiners against French sugar, and glass makers against 
Belgian and French glass? That those who have to hold their own 
as best they can against the competition of the world should be called 
upon to pay more for worsted or woollen goods because English manu- 
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facturers in those trades have, for some reason or other, lost ground 
in the struggle, would be intolerable. 

If there is to be Protection at all, it will have to be for all or none 
in order to be fair and logical; and until the country is prepared for 
that—which it may safely be predicted will never be—Bradford must 
concentrate its energy on improving its goods, training its artisans, 
and paying more attention to style, design, and finish than to mere 
bulk and quantity for the price. Englishmen will never consent to 
change their commercial policy simply because 4,600,362/. worth of 
woollen and worsted goods are annually imported from France. 

No one knows better than the promoters of the National Fair 
Trade League how futile it would be to attempt to impose protective 
duties on manufactured goods only. Consequently their next pro- 
posal is : 

A very moderate duty to be levied upon all articles of food from foreign 


countries, the same being admitted free from all parts of our own Empire prepared 
to take our manufactures in reasonably free interchange. 


This would be Protection revived with a vengeance; and it is 
evidently felt that it will be so regarded, for the defence of this pro- 
posal occupies more space in the prospectus issued by the League 
than all the others put together. Untaxed food has so long been re- 
garded as essential to England’s prosperity, that it was a bold stroke 
to suggest levying duties on it. But it was essential to put duties on 
something besides manufactures, and there was only food or raw 
materials for it. As the promoters of the League are mainly manu- 
facturers, they knew better than to suggest a duty on raw materials. 
Whatever may be their ideas about the effect of a duty on the price 
of corn, they have a shrewd suspicion that a duty on cotton or wool 
would soon be an addition to its price, and that would cripple their 
trade abroad. They therefore say : 


Imports of raw materials for home industries free, from every quarter, in order 
that we may compete successfully in the sale of our manufactures. 


They think that the suggestion of a duty on corn will secure the 
co-operation of the farmers and reconcile them to the duty on manu- 
factured goods. 

The arguments by which the scheme is supported are ingenious, 
but they are self-condemnatory. We are told that the object and 
effect of the differential duty would be ‘ to transfer the great food- 
growing industries which we employ, from protective foreign nations 
who refuse to give us their custom in return, to our own colonies and 
dependencies. 

This, they say,.‘ would do equal justice to the classes interested in 
agriculture, who are entitled to the same treatment as those connected 
with manufactures.’ 

We are further assured that 
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The argument so often used that to tax foreign food necessarily raises its price 
to the consumer, is not overlooked. In the present state of our dealings with the 
chief food-producing countries of our age, this argument is, however, practically 
untenable. America, for example, sends us only the surplus of her stocks, which 
she must in any case sell at the best price she can obtain. Such ‘market dues, 
therefore, as her customers may demand in exchange for the privilege of a market 
place, must be paid by America as an exporter. 

Wonderful! But the farmer will ask, how is the duty going to be of 
any benefit to him if there is to be no advance in the price of food, 
and the produce of the colonies is to come in duty free? It 
matters not to him whether the corn, beef, and bacon come from 
America or the colonies, or whether there is a duty on some of it or 
none of it, so long as it undersells him. What he wants is an advance 
in price ; and if the reasoning of the fair traders be correct, that the 
duty will not raise the price, he may well ask what is the use of levy- 
ing it? Of course the object of the manufacturers in levying it is to 
put pressure on the American farmers to induce them to agitate.for a 
free admission of our goods to the States in order that their corn, &c., 
may come in here again free. But what is the use of attempting to de- 
ceive the English farmer by talking of doing ‘equal justice’ to him? 

The farmer will also not fail to notice that it is to be ‘a very 
moderate duty ’ that is to be levied on food, but on foreign manufac- 
tures ‘ adequate import duties’ are to be imposed. Foreign manu- 
factures are to be effectually kept out, but not so with foreign food. It 
is America and Russia that are to be punished, but colonial corn may 
come in freely. In fact, the tax on food is to be the manufacturers’ 
‘ cat’s-paw’ to enable them to snatch two or three nuts out of the fire 
of international competition. 

Is it, however, quite so clear that a tax on all foreign food except 
that which came from our colonies and dependencies would not raise 
its price? If the colonies can supply us as cheaply and as well as the 
Americans, why do they not do it now? The argument that the tax 
would not increase the price because the countries from which we buy 
only send the surplus of their stocks, and would have to sell it, be the 
price what it might, is not valid. The same influences are at work 
to induce foreigners to sell their food as to sell their other goods, and 
no other. Ifa duty on corn would not raise the price, why should a 
duty raise the price of the raw materials the manufacturer uses? The 
effect of a duty on such articles of food as tea and sugar is well 
known, and why should it be different on corn and beef? One class 
of goods is quite as much surplus stock as the other is. The fact is, 
the duty would be so much added to the cost of the article. We do not 
buy foreign food now for the sake of buying it; we buy it because we 
need it, and we should require it just the same if we levied a duty on 
it; and as the present production of the world is not more than is 
required, we should have to pay the market price with the addition 
of any duty we were foolish enough to levy on it. 
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We gather, however, that in spite of their efforts to persuade 
themselves and others to the contrary, the Fair Traders have a strong 
suspicion that a duty would raise the price of food. If not, why do 
they go out of their way to argue that cheap food is not essential to 
success in the competitive sale of our manufactures? They tell us 
that ‘ wages are regulated by the supply of and demand for labour, 
and never by the prices of food or clothing, which affect only the com- 
forts of the workers.’ And they quote Mr. Cobden to the effect that 
‘it is a complete delusion to suppose that the price of food regulates 
the rate of wages.’ 

They have thus three strings to their bow. To the farmer they 
talk of a duty on imported food. To the manufacturer they advocate 
a duty on imported manufactured articles, and they hope to overcome 
his objections to a duty on food by assuring him that it would not 
involve a rise in wages. To working men they say that the duty on 
food would not affect its price, while the duty on manufactured goods 
would increase the home demand for English-made goods, and there- 
by give them more work. But if the price of food is not raised, the 
farmer gains nothing; and if it is raised and wages remain the same, 
the working man has genuine grounds for complaint. Under such a 
consummation he would suffer seriously. The cost of food for himself 
and his family is an important item in his expenditure; and to in- 
crease it without increasing his means of meeting it would be a great 
hardship. Further, if everybody had to spend more on food, they 
would have less to spend in other ways, and that would seriously 
cripple trade, and tend to reduce wages. 

Although it may be true that the price of food does not re- 
gulate the rate of wages, it has a considerable influence upon it. 
When food is dear, the tendency is for wages to fall. As the Fair 
Traders quote Mr. Cobden, the following extract from a speech 
delivered by him in London, February 8, 1844, will avoid any mis- 
apprehension as to what he knew and thought on this matter :—‘ I 
state it most emphatically as a truth that for the last twenty years 
whenever corn has been cheap, wages have been high in Lancashire ; 
and on the other hand when bread has been dear, wages have been 
greatly reduced.’ 

This country has had some experience of Protection and its effects, 
and those who have studied the history of the century know that the 
depression and distress of the last five years—great as they have been 
in some parts of these islands—have been nothing when compared with 
the dark and terrible times through which the people had to pass 
when every commercial and agricultural interest was protected. With 
the deficient harvests which have fallen to our lot for several years in 
succession, the working classes would have been on the brink of star- 
vation repeatedly had it not been for the plentiful supply of cheap 
corn which a Free Trade policy enabled us to import from the fruitful 
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plains of North America. It is doubtless trying to farmers to have 
the price of wheat kept down when their crops are poor; but it would 
be little less than a crime to keep foreign food from the people in 
order to advance the price of English corn and benefit a class, In 
the past Protection was a failure; it benefited neither farmers nor 
manufacturers. All it did was to afford landlords a pretext for keep- 
ing rents up. , 

Farmers suffered as much from depression when they were pro- 
tected by the Corn Laws as they have ever done since, and artisans in 
manufacturing districts suffered more than they will ever submit to 
again now that they have the franchise. 

In 1816 the poor rates at Hinckley, Leicester, were 52s. in the 
pound. 

It was stated in the House of Commons, in 1817, that at Langden, 
in Dorsetshire, a parish containing 575 inhabitants, 409 were receiv- 
ing relief. And at Ely three-fourths of the people were in receipt of 
relief. 

In 1817 wheat averaged 948. 9d. per quarter, and the assessment 
to the poor rate was 9,320,440/. 

In 1822 wheat fell to 43s. 4d. per quarter, and the assessment to 
the poor rate was only 6,898,1531. 

In 1819, 1820, and 1822, agriculture was in a state of universal 
distress bordering on bankruptcy, and petitions for relief were pre- 
sented to Parliament from all parts of the country. Corn fell from 
94s. 9d. per quarter in 1817, to 67s. 10d. in 1820, and 43s. 4d. in 
1822. In that year a Parliamentary Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the cause of the distress. Farmers were ruined by 
thousands. One newspaper in Norwich advertised 120 sales of stock 
in one day. This was when the Corn Laws were in full force, and 
the price fixed by law for importing corn was 80s. a quarter ! 

Again, ten years later, agricultural distress was great. The Mar- 
quis of Stafford used to take his rents in the value of corn, and in 
1827 he abated 30 per cent., and in 1828 26 per cent. 

In 1829 the workhouses in some parts of the country were so 
crowded that at times four, five, or six people had to sleep in a bed. 

In the Diary of Mr. Greville, Clerk of the Council to George the 
Fourth and William the Fourth, dated January 17, 1830, there is the 
following entry :—‘ The country gentlemen are beginning to arrive (in 
London), and they all tell the same story as to the universally prevail- 
ing distress, and the certainty of things becoming much worse ; of the 
failure of rents all over England, and the necessity of some decisive 
measures, or the prospect of general ruin.’ 

In 1829 families in Yorkshire were reduced to live on bran, and 
in Huddersfield 13,226 persons were reduced to semi-starvation. 

Sir Richard Phillips, in his Facts (published 1832), says :—* The 
dear corn years from 1809 to 1818 swelled the list of crimes from 
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5,350 in 1809 to 14,254 in 1818, and so changed the habits of the 
people that in 1826 the criminals were 16,164; in 1827, 17,291; 
in 1828, 16,564; and in 1829, 18,675.’ 

In 1839 wheat went up to 70s. 8d. a quarter, and averaged 67s. 
from then to 1841, and the distress in manufacturing districts was 
heartrending. 

In 1839-42 Stockport was almost desolate ; one half of the fac- 
tories were shut up ; 3,000 dwellings were unoccupied ; artisans were 
breaking stones upon the roads; and the poor rate was 10s. in the 
pound. 

Sheffield had 20,000 and Leeds 30,000 people on the rates. 

In Bolton the poor rate was 1,558/. in 1836, and 6,268/. in 
1841. In 1842 the Poor Protection Society had 6,995 applicants 
for relief, whose earnings only averaged 13d. per head per week. 
5,305 persons were visited, and they had only 466 blankets amongst 
them, or about one blanket to every eleven persons. Mr. J. K. 
Cross, M.P. for Bolton, in the House of Commons quoted M. Guizot 
as speaking of the times from 1836 to 1840 as follows :— 


Bolton, a town of the second class in Lancashire, near Manchester, containing 
about 50,000 people, had been thrown by the commercial crisis into a condition of 
utter misery. Out of 50 manufactures 30 were closed, more than. 5,000 opera- 
tives knew not where to seek or to obtain the means of sustenance. Disorder and 
crime, as well as misery, increased with awful rapidity; nearly half the houses 
were tenantless; the prisons overflowed, infants died in their mothers’ arms, fathers 
deserted their wives and families, striving to forget those whom they could no 
longer maintain. But the evil continued; no succour came. 


In one district in Manchester it was found that there were 2,000 
families without a bed. 

In Glasgow, in 1842, 12,000 people were on the relief funds. 

In Accrington out of a population of 9,000 people only 100 were 
fully employed. 

In Marsden, near Burnley, half the people were on the rates, and 
the poor rates were ls. in the pound per month. 

In 1842 the reports of the Factory Inspectors showed that 10 per 
cent. of the cotton mills and 12 per cent. of all the woollen mills of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire were standing idle, and that of the rest only 
one fourth were working full time. 

What has Protection done for other countries? The United 
States are frequently pointed to as models of prosperity ; but their 
success, so far as they have succeeded, has been in spite of, and not 
owing to, Protection. Their minerals, their cotton fields, their 
boundless tracts of grazing and corn-growing territory are the sources 
of their wealth, but Protection has done nothing to develop them. 
With her splendid natural advantages America ought to outstrip 
every rival. Yet were it not for the produce of her soil—the food 
and cotton she is able to export —she would be comparatively un- 
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known as a trading nation. With unrivalled natural advantages, 
with a population half as numerous again as our own, and equal in 
ingenuity, energy, and perseverance to any race of people on the face 
of the earth, with raw materials obtained on the spot, with iron and 
coal in abundance, and with food cheap and good, she only ex- 
ports 15,353,200. worth of manufactured goods, while we export 
180,500,000/. worth. We can send 3,000 miles across the sea for her 
raw cotton for our artisans to work up, and for her corn, beef, and bacon 
to feed them on while they are doing it ; and when it is manufactured 
into piece goods we can send it back again 3,000 or 4,000 miles, and 
sell it to every country surrounding the nation from which we got the 
raw material and the food. It is only by imposing heavy duties that 
they can keep us out of their own territory, and even then they can- 
not prevent us from selling some of our goods to the very people who 
grew the material from which we made them. Outside their own 
boundaries, where they cease to be propped up by duties, they are 
not in the race with us. 

The following are the amounts of the exports of Great Britain 
and the United States to the five divisions of the globe for the year 
1878 as given by themselves ' (excluding the trade between the two 
countries ) :— 

Exports from Exports from 


the United States. Great Britain. 
Dollars Dollars 


Africa ‘ , ‘ . 4,468,040 59,503,000 
Asia . ; ; F . 12,519,000 226,590,000 
America (excluding to United States) 93,152,000 140,100,000 
Australasia . ; , . 8,771,000 104,611,000 
Europe (excluding to Great Britain) 260,927,000? 556,554,000 


377,837,040 —_1,087,358,000 





Where are the States as an exporting nation in the neutral mar- 
kets of Africa, Asia, and Australasia? To those three divisions of 
the globe they send 23,758,040 dols. (4,751,608/.) worth of goods of 
all kinds, while we send 390,704,000 dols. (78,140,800/.) worth! 
Even to the peoples of North and South America—at their very 
doors—our exports are one half more than theirs, and theirs are 
mainly food. 

The following are the amounts of the exports of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of a few principal manufactured 
goods, both taken from the official returns of the respective Govern- 
ments; the United Kingdom for the year ending the 3lst of 
December, 1880, and the United States for the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1880; the amount of the United States exports reduced to 
pounds sterling to facilitate comparison. 


1 Report upon the Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign 
Countries for the year 1879. Published 1880, 
2 To Europe the United States exports are almost entirely food and raw materials. 
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Cotton yarn and manufactures of all 


kinds . 


Iron and steel goods, and machinery 


—all kinds 
Wearing apparel 
Carpets . 


Other woollen coiisidbiaieis 


Hats, caps, and bonnets 


United Kingdom 


£75,564,056 


41,174,710 
3,212,103 
1,138,545 

19,476,372 
1,025,563 


October 


United States 
£1,976,284 


2,936,797 


2,987,026 
942,986 
156,817 


Glass, earthen and china ware 
Agricultural implements , 
Clocks, watches, and parts thereof . 


It is only in clocks and watches that they approach us. In all other 
manufactured goods their exports are but a drop in the bucket of the 
world’s trade when compared with ours. 

America has marvellous facilities for producing that which many 
countries are compelled to buy, viz. food. Her vast extent of 
territory enables her to give grants of land on nominal terms to any 
one who will cultivate it. Land cheap and a full demand for its 
produce attract emigrants from Europe. Every industrious adult 
emigrant is a loss to the country he leaves, and a gain to the country 
he goes to. In the one the cost of rearing and training him has been 
incurred, but the benefit of his labour when it becomes profitable is 
not received; in the other the benefit is received without the cost 
being incurred. Europe annually presents to America emigrants who 
are worth to her hundreds of thousands of pounds a year. Con- 
sequently if America cannot flourish no nation can, and the only 
thing likely to retard her progress is her foolish fiscal policy. 

What has Protection done for France? She has had to pass through 
depression as we have, and her export returns show that she has 
suffered more. The following table of the value of her exports of 
her principal manufactured goods during the years 1873, 1876, and 
1879 tell their own tale. They indicate a falling off far more serious 
than our manufacturers have argpnenee, 


1879 


French Side 1873 1876 


| 
| 
-| 





| Cotton goods . 

Metal wares 

Millinery and fancy ‘small wares 
Silk manufactures. : 
Woollen manufactures. 
Earthen and glass wares . 





Total. 


Francs 
77,100,000 
99,300,000 

184.800,000 


| 478,600,000 


325,900,000 
60,400,000 





1 226,100,000 


The total export of Preaek ‘sintietbaen 


was :—— 





Francs 
66,100,000 
72,000,000 

176,600,000 
295, 900, 000 | 


316,500,000 | 


52,600,000 


Francs 
63,388,000 
67,785,000 
153,269,000 
226, 745, 7000 
309,297, 000 

38, 184, 000 


979,700,000 


858, 668,000 


and domestic products 


1873 P . , . £151,492,000 
1876. : . 148,024,000 
1879. ‘ . 129,252,000 
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And those who are troubled about the growth of our imports will do 
well to note that French imports have also increased at the following 
rate :-— 









1870 , ' ° £139,912,000 
1873, ° ° , + 183,056,000 H 
1876 , > ° . + 196,352,000 it 
1879, ° . ° . 223,172,000 









So that the French tariff, protective as it is, does not prevent a de- 
crease in exports when all the world is depressed, nor the flow of goods 
into the country from other parts. Those who buy must sell, and 
those who sell must buy. There is no getting away from that in inter- 
national trade. 

From 1873 to 1877 all countries were seriously depressed,’ and 
none more so than the United States. Yet no nation recovered 
more rapidly than they did. Their speedy recovery and our pro- 
longed depression were mainly the results of causes over which fiscal 
policy can have no control. They have enjoyed plentiful harvests ; 
we have suffered from deficient ones. The increased wealth produced 
by their soil counteracted their losses in other ways and tided them 
over their depression speedily. The falling off in our agricultural 
produce increased our losses and intensified our difficulties. Further, 
our necessity was their opportunity. Our scarcity increased the 
value of their plenty by making us larger customers for their food. 

The prosperity of a nation depends largely, if not entirely, on its 
natural advantages and the extent to which its people avail them- 
selves of them. Until recently our insular position, our supplies of 
coal and iron, and our climate have been advantages which have been 
unrivalled, and our people availed themselves of them with energy, 
ingenuity, and judgment enough to place them at the head of the 
commercial world. Now the United States are demonstrating that 
in some respects their natural advantages are equal to our own, and 
in others superior, and they are developing them with a determination 
to make the most of them. Other nations are also awaking to the 
fact that if they cannot equal or surpass us they can do more than 
they have done. Under such conditions it is not surprising that 
competition is keen and the struggle for supremacy severe. But 
surely it is no reason why we should turn our backs on the policy iT 
under which we have achieved and are achieving so much. If it be 
our fate at some future day to yield the palm to our cousins across 
the Atlantic, let us not hasten the time by tying our hands or crip- 
pling our power. We cannot afford to live within ourselves. English- 
men cannot live at their present rate on the trade they could do with 
oneanother. We must continue to supply others with manufactured 
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8 The Hon. William M. Evarts, Secretary of State to the Washington Government, 
in his Annual Report dated May 1, 1880, spoke of ‘the universal depression whieh 
had prevailed during the previous five years.’ 
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‘goods. To do that the cost of production must be kept down. We 
‘Dust have cheap food, and cheap clothing, and cheap raw materials. 
The cheapest markets in the world must be open to us to buy in, and 
that means Free Trade on our part whatever others:may do. 

Our preparation for the struggle’ which will’ grow closer and 
keener must therefore be no ‘retrograde movement. It must be 
progress—progress in sobriety, in industry, i in education, in ingenuity, 
and in freedom. With a sober and industrious people, educated and 
trained as a wealthy nation like ours ought to train them; with every 
encouragement and facility for invention and such laws affecting the 
sale and tenure of land as shall enable it to be put upon a sound 
commercial footing, Old England has a great and prosperous future 
before her. 

Txos. P. WHITTAKER. 





